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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Pellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 


civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside, 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents. shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or ot the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 

















RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET 


I, THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum, 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. | 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, II A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :-— 


(1) That all requests for the-loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 
(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 
(4) New books within three months of their coming into the 
Library. 
X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 


borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 


PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 

Miss JANE HARRISON. 

REv. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. (Hon. Librarian). 
Mr. WALTER LEAF. 

MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fon. Sec.). 

Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

REv. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 

MISS EUGENIE SELLERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. 

Sir E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, K,C.B., D.C.L. 


Assistant Librarian, Miss HUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1895— 1896. 
General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 


Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :— 


1896. 
Monday, February 17. 
Monday, April 6. 
Monday, June 15 (Annual). 


The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Case, Miss Janet, Heath Brow Cottage, Hampstead, S.W. 

Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 

Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford House, De Parry’s Avenue, Bedford. 
Chambers, Charles D., The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

Chavasse, A. S., Kempsey, Worcestershire. 

+Chawner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 

+Chawner, W., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cheetham, J. C. M., Eyford Park, Bourton-on-the-Water, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 
Cheetham, J. Frederick, Zastwood, Staleybridge. 

*Christie, R. C., Rébsden, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
Churchill, E. L., Eton College, Windsor. 

+Clark, Rev. W. Gilchrist, 9, St. Edmund’s Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3, College Road, iarrow, N.W. 

}Clauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, W. 

Clarke, Somers, 22, Whitehall Court, S,W. 

Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

*Cobham, C. Delaval, 1.2.17. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Colby, Rev. Dr., 12, Hzlisborough Terrace, lifracombe. 

Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 

Colfox, William, Westmead, Bridport. 

Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 

Collins, Miss F. H., 3, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Collins, J. Churton, 51, Worfolk Square, W. 

Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdale, Shortlands, Kent. 

Compton, Rev. W. C., The College, Dover. 

*Constantinides, Prof. M., Grand Hotel d’Athénes, Athens, Greece. 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Worham Gardens, Oxford. 

Conway, Sir W. M., 21, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Cook. Arthur Barnard, 7rinity College, Cambridge. 
Cookson, C., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Cookson, C. A., C.B., H.B.M. Consul, Alexandria. 

Cordery, J. G., C.S.I., 63, Goldington Road, Bedford. 

Corbet, His Honour Eustace K., Native Court of Appeal, Cairo. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Cornish, C. J., Oxford House, Chiswick Mall, S.W. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N.W. 

Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.W. 

Covernton, J. G., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford, 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, West Halkin Street, S.W. 

Crawley, C., 3, Regent Street, S.W. 
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Crewdson, Wilson, The Barons, Reigate. 
Crosfield, Miss Margaret C., Undercroft, Reigate. 
Crossman, C. S., The College, Winchester. 
Cruikshank, Rev. A. H., Zhe College, Winchester. 
Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 
Cust, H. J. C., M.P., Ellesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 9, Bryanston Square, W. 
Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, Elm Park Gardens, Fulham Road, S. Ww’. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
Dakyns, H. G. (Council), Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 
David, W., 8, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 
David, Rev. W. H., Kelly College, Tavistock. 
Davidson, H. O. D, Harrow, N.W. 
Davies, G. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
Delamarre, Jules, 4, Jwpasse Royer-Collard, Paris. 
De Saumarez, Lord, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 
*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., M.P., 76, Sloane St., S.W. 
Dill, S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 
Dimsdale, M. S., Kzug’s College, Cambridge. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 
Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Dragoumis, M. Etienne, Athens, Greece. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, 48, West 46th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Zuazsmore Gardens, S.W. 
Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue del’ Echauderie, ad Reims. 
Duckworth, H. T. F., Merton College, Oxford. 
Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 
Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
tDunham, Miss, 37, ast Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 
Dyer, Prof. Louis (Council), Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Earl, Mrs. A. G., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 
Earp, F. R., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Edwards, G. M., Stdney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, 7z¢e Stree?, Chelsea, S.W. 
tEgerton, Edwin H., C.B., H.B.M. AW/inister, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 
Egerton, Miss M., Whitwich Hali, York. 
Eld, Rev. F. J., Polstead Rectory, Colchester. 
TEllis, Prof. Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 
Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Pardiament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York. 
Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Cottage, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
Eumorfopoulo, A.,1, Kenxsington Park Gardens, W. 
Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Mash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
t Evans, Lady (Council), Vash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Ewart, Miss Mary A., 68, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 
Farrow, Frederic R., 2, Mew Court, Carey Street, W.C. 
Fanshawe, Reginald, 37, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 
Fenning, W. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Firminger, W. K., AZerton College, Oxford. 
Field, Rev. T., King’s School, Canterbury. 
Fisher, H. A. L., New College, Oxford. 
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t Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, 2, Green Street, Grosvenor Square W, 
Fitz-Patrick, D1 T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Flather, J. H., Cambridge. 

Flecker, Rev. W. H., D.C.L., Close Memorial School, Cheltenham. 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swan House, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
tForbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., H.B.M. 

Ambassador, British Embassy, Rome. 

Forster, Miss Frances, 46, Edm Park Road, S.W. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Fowler, W. Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Franks, Sir A. W., K.C.B., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Azzvlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W’. 
{Freshfield, Edwin, LL.D., 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., Parkfield, Prestwich, Lancashire. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

Fry, Right Hon. Sir Edward, Fazland House, Failand, near Bristol. 

Fullerton, W. Morton, Rue Vignon,Paris. 

}Furley, J. S., 10, College Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
¢Gardner, E. A., 35, Zrumpington Street, Cambridge. 

*+ Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, 7ie Old Hall, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 38, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., Zhe College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N.W. 

Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridgfield, Wimbledon. 

Gonino, Miss G., 93, Warwick Street, S.W. 

Goodhart, A. M., ton College, Windsor. 

Goodrich, Prof. F., S., Albzon College, Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, 27, Zvebovir Road, Earl’s Court, SV. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 

Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Essex. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Green, Mrs. J. R., 14, Kensington Square, W. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Griffith, G., Harrow, N.W. 

Griffith, Miss Mary, 4, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 

Griffith, Miss Mary F., 41, Lecnster Square, Bayswater, W. 

Grundy, George Beardoe, Oxford Military College, Cowley, Oxford. 

Gurney, Miss Amelia, 24, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 

Hadow, W. H., Worcester College, Oxford. 

Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 

Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysgarth School, Newton-le- Willows, R.S.O. Yorks. 

Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Miss S. E., 15, Brookside, Cambridge. 

Hall, Rev. F.J., Morthaw Place, Potter’s Bar, Herts. 

Hall, F, W., Westminster School, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
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Hallam, G. H., The Park, Harrow, N.W. 
tHammond, B. E., 7rinzty College, Cambridge. 
Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardie, Proi. W. Ross, The University, Edinburgh. 
Hardinge, Miss. 
Hardwich, J. M., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 
Harrison, Miss F. Bayford, 22, Gratton Road, W. 
t Harrison, Miss J. E., LL.D. (Council), 13, Barkston Mansions, Earls Court, S.W. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Zhe University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 
Haussoullier, B., 89, Rue de Rennes, Paris. 
tHaverfield, F. J., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W. 
Hay, A. T., The College, Brighton. 
Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Zhornton Hill, Wimbledon, 
Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, Adelaide Road, N.W. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., Ad/ Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Headlam, C. E. S., Zrintty Hall, Cambridge. 
Headlam, J. W. (Council), 6, E/don Road, Kensington, W. 
Headlam, W. G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., 114, Edury Street, S.W. 
Heberden, C. B., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.W. 
Hereford, The Lord Bishop of, Zhe Palace, Hereford. 
Herschell, The Right Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W . 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, Zhe University, Halle. 
Heyer, G., The College, Weymouth, 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Square, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 16, Kzug Street, Portman Square, W. 
Hill, George F. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
THill, Arthur, British Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 
Hobhouse, Rev. Walter, Zhe School House, Durham. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall, S.W. 
t Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, W. 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), /agdalen College, Oxford. 
Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (V.P.), 20, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 
Hopgood, Harold B., 17, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Hoppin, J. C., c/o J. S. Morgan & Co., 22, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Housley, Samuel J., Downside, Epsom. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Hort, Arthur F., Adoyne, Harrow. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.I.E., M.P. (Council), 30, Collingham Place, S.W. 
Huddart, Rev. G. A. W., Kirklington Rectory, Bedale, Yorks. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford. 
Hughes, Miss C., 22, Albemarle Street, W. 
Hulse, Miss Caroline M., Sizpley House, Carlshalton. 
Hurst, G. J. H., Eton College, Windsor. 
Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampion Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Ingram, J. K., LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Ionides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 
Ionides, Luke A., 47, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 29. Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 
*James, The Rev. H.A., D.D., School House, Rugby. 
James, Lionel, S¢. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon. 
James, M. R., Litt.D. (Council), King’s College, Cambridge. 
James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 
Jannaris, A. N., Ph.D., Fern Cottage, Vale of Health, Hampstead, N&®. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
*Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Springfield, Newnham, 
Cambridge. 
Jenkin, Miss M. L., Carfax, King Charles’ Road, Surbiton. 
Jenkinson, F.J. H., Zrinzty College, Cambridge. 
Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 39, Addison Road, Kensington, W. 
Jevons, F. B. (Council), Zhe Castle, Durham. 
Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 
Jobling, G. C., 5, Park Villas, Cheltenham, 
Jones, H. Stuart (Council), Zrinzty College, Oxford. 
Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 
Keene, Prof. Charles H.. 3, Prospect Place, Cork. 
Kelly, Charles Arthur, 30, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Keltie, J.S., Glendevon House, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kenyon, F. G. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 
Kerr, Prof. Alexander, J/adison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Keser, Dr. J., 11, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 
King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 
King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Kirwan, Miss Evelyn, 1, Richmond Gardens, Bournemouth, 
Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Lamb, Mrs. Edmund, O/d Lodge, Salisbury. 
Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 
Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, Marloes Rd., Kensington, W. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, C.M.G., Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Lautour, Miss de, 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lawrence, Edwin, 10, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 

Leaf, Mrs. C. J., Beechwood, Tunbridge Wells. 
Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 

f Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Legge, Miss, 3, Keble Road, Oxford. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leichtenstein, Moritz, 46, Auriol Road, West Kensington, W. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, 2, Vorfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Leighton, Sir Frederic, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, W. 
Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 

t Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge 

t Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W, 

*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., The Wood House, Ascot, Berks. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., S.E. 
Lindley, William, 10, Kidbvook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., S.E. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B.,13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Lingen, Lady, 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Lister, Hon. Reginald, British Embassy, Constantinople. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 

Lloyd, Miss A.M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
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tLock, Rev. W., Keble College, Oxford. 





Lockyer, J. Norman, C.B., F.R.S., 16, Pen-y-Wern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Rodert College, Constantinople. 

Loring, Frederick R., care of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Loring, William (Council), ducation Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 
Luce, Rev. E., 2, Crescent Terrace, Brighton. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 

Lupton, J. M., Zhe College, Marlborough. 

Lupton, Miss M., 7 Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 


Lythgoe, A. M., 15, Warland Buildings, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


*Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 
McDaniel, J. H., Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 
Macdonald, Miss Louisa, 62, Gower Street, W.C. 
MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 25, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 
Macgillivray, J. Pittendrigh, Ravelstow Elms, Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 
McKechney, Mrs. W. C., 3, Berkeley Place, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Mackennal, Miss E. M., Beechwood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Mackenzie, Duncan, British School, Athens. 
MacLehose, James J., 61, S¢. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, W. 

*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.),29, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, M. C., 52, Cadogan Place, S.W. 

+Macnaghten, Hugh, Eton College, Windsor. 

Macnaghten, The Right Hon. Lord, 3, Vew Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 

+Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D.D., D.C.L., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Maidstone, The Viscountess, Hurstmonceaux Place, Hailsham, Sussex. 
Manning, Percy, Mew College, Oxford. 

Mano, Constantin, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Manos, Grégoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 

Marchant, E. C., St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 
+Marindin, G. E., Broomfield, Frensham, Farnham. 
tMarquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, New Fersey. 

Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 

Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

Martin, Charles B., Zhe College, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 

*+Martin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 68, Lombard Street, E.C. 

+Martin, R. B., M.P., 10, Hdl Street, W. 

+Martyn, Edward, 77/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 

Mason, H. C. F., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 

Matheson, P. E., New College, Oxford. 

Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle St., E.C. 

Maynard, H. L., The School, Uppingham. 

Mayor, Rev. Prof. Joseph B., Queensgate House, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Mayor, R. G., Education Department, Whitehall, S.W. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


*Middleton, J. H., Litt.D. (V.P.), 2, Zhe Residences, South Kensington Museum, S.W. 


Milford, Rev. L. S., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Milliet, P., 95, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 
Mills, Rev. W. H., Hackthorne Vicarage, near Lincoln. 
Milne, J. Grafton, Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 
Milner, Sir Alfred, K.C.B., 47, Duke Street, St. fames’s, S.W. 
Minet, Miss Julia, 18, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Tt Misto, John P., Smyrna. 
Mitchell, C. W., 195, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
tMocatta, F. D., 9, Connaught Place, Edgware Road, W. 
Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
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Monson, His Excellency the Hon. Sir E. J., K.C.M.G., C.B,, H.B.M. Ambassador, Vienna. 
*Monro, D.B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Montague, H., 34, Queen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Morgan, Miss Sarah,75, West Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Morice, Rev. F. D., 10 Hilimorton Road, Rugby. 
*Morley, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 31, Princes Gardens, S.W. 
Morris, J. E., Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 
T Morrison, Alfred, 16, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Tt Morshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 
Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 
Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Moulton, Rev. W. F., D.D., Zhe Leys, Cambridge. 
Mount, Rev. C. B., 14, Norham Road, Oxford. 
TMount, J. T., Zton College, Windsor. 
Mudie, Mrs., Budleigh, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Munro, J. A. R., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Murray, A. S. (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
Murray, Prof. G. G. A., The University, Glasgow. 
*+ Myers, Ernest (Council), Brackenside, Chislehurst. 
Myres, J. Linton (Council), Christchurch, Oxford. 
Neil, R. A. (Council), Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Newbold, Rev. W. T., Grammar School, St. Bees. 
Newman, W. L., Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
Nicolson, Rev. W., 4, Wew Lsaac Street, St. Petersburg. 
Northampton, The Most Noble the Marquess of, K.G., 44, Lennox Gardens, S. W. 
O’Connor, Arthur, M.P., 5, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 
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The Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Comstantznople. 

The American Journal of Archeology (Dr. A. L. Frothingham), 29, Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 

The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduct Street, W. 

Mnemosyne (care of Mr. E. J. Brill), Letden, Holland. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (c/o Dieterich’sche Verlags-Buch- 
handlung, Gottingen). 

The Revue Byzantine. 

The American Journal of Philology (c/o Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York). 

The Mittheilungen and Abhandlungen of the Archaeolog. Epigraphisches Seminar of 
the University of Vienna. 


JOURNALS, &c., SUBSCRIBED FOR. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 

RKheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

Neue Philologische Rundschau. 

Hermes. Zeitschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 

The Classical Review. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Bursian’s Jahresbericht fiir classische Alterthumswissenschaft. 

















































LIST OF 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS' & PERIODICALS 


ADDED TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
1894-5. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. X. Nos. 1-2. 

American Journal of Philology. Vol. XVI. Nos. 1-2. 

Antike Denkmiiler herausgegeben von d. Kaiserlich deutschen Archiiologischen 
Institut. Band II. Heft II. Fol. Berlin (1893-94). 1895. 


Archaeological Institute of America. Thirteenth Report of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1893-94. 


Archaeologisch-Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn heraus- 
gegeben v. O. Benndorf und E. Bormann. Jahrgang XVII. Hefte 1, 2. 
Jahrgang XVIII. Heft 1. 8vo. Wien. 1894-95. 

Athenische Mittheilungen des kaiserlich deutschen Arch. Instituts. 1895. 
Bd. XX. Hefte T-2. 

Bloch (Leo). Griechischer Wandschmuck. Archiiologische Untersuchungen zu 
Attischen Reliefen. 8vo. Miinchen. 1895. 

Bower MSS. Pt. II. Fasc. 2. Fol. Calcutta. 1895. (Presented by the India 
Office. ) 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 1894, XI.—XII.; 1895, I.—X. 

3usolt (G.). Griechische Geschichte. Band II. Die iiltere attische Geschichte 
und die Perserkriege. S8vo. Gotha. 1895. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift. Bd. IV. H. 1, 2, 3-4. 

Classical Review. Vol. IX. 

Ecole Francaise de Rome. Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire. Vol. XV. 
Pt. 1. 

"Eqypepis "Apxaodoyixy. 1895. Pt. 1. 

Foucart (P.). Recherches sur l’Origine et la Nature des Mystéres d’Eleusis. 
4to. Paris. 1895. 


Geoponica sive Cassiani Bassi Scholastici de re rustica eclogae, rec. H. Beckh. 
1895. B. 7. 
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Hammond (B. E.). Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. 8vo. London. 
1895. 

Hauvette (A.). Hérodote, Historien des guerres médiques, 8vo. Paris. 1894. 

Hermes. Vol. XXX. 

Hippocratis opera. Vol. I. rec. H. Kuehlewein. 1895. JB. 7. 

Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen Archiologischen Instituts. Bd. X. 
H. 1, 2, 3. 

Jahresbericht fiir die Fortschritte d. classischen Alterthumswissenschaft. 
Jahrgang XXIII. H. 1-2, 3, 4-5, 6, 1, 7-8: Supplement Hft. 1, 1895. 

Jannaris (Dr. A. N.). Dictionary of English and Modern Greek. Eng.-Greek. 
Post 8vo. London. 1895. 

Journal of Philology. Vol. XXI. No. 41. 

Messina. Rivista di Storia Antica e Scienze Affini. AnnolI. Fase. I. 2. 

Mnemosyne. Vol. XXIII. 


Monuments Grecs publiés par l’Association pour l’Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques en France. 2° Volume. Nos, 21-22. 4to. Paris. 1895. 


Murray (A. 8.). Designs from Greek Vases in the British Museum. Fol- 
London. 1894. (Presented by the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


Navarre (O.). Dionysos. Etude sur l’Organisation matérielle du Théatre athénien. 
8vo. Paris. 1895. 

Neue Philologische Rundschau. 1895. Pts. 1-24. 

Numismatic Chronicle. 1895. Pts. 1~2. 

Paris (Pierre). Polycléte. 8vo. Paris. 1895. 

Parry (O. H.). Six Months in a Syrian Monastery. 8vo. London. 1895. 

Pauly. Real-Encyclopidie A—Ar. 8vo. Stuttgart. 1895. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das classische Altertum. Bd. LIV. 1, 2, 3. 

Plutarchi Moralia, Ed. G. N. Bernardakis. Vol. VI. 8vo. Lipsiae. 1895. 
Bi. 

Ramsay (W. M.). Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Vol. I. Lycos Valley and 
South Western Phrygia. 8vo. Oxford. 1895. (Presented by the Author.) 

Reichel (W.). Uber Homerische Waffen. 8vo. Wien. 1894. (Duplicate.) 

Revue Archéologique. Tome XXVI. Jan.-Fev., Mars-Avril, Mai-Juin, Juillet- 
Aofit, Sept.—Oct. 1895. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques. Tome VI. Nos. 27-28, 29, 30. 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. Bd. L. H. 

Rivista di Storia Antica e Scienzi Affini. Messina, 1895. 

Rizzo (Dr. G. E.). Questioni Stesicorée I. Vita e Scuola poetica. 8vo. Messina. 

895. 

Roémische Mittheilungen des kaiserlich deutschen Arch. Instituts. Vol. X. 1-2. 

Roscher (W.). Lexicon der Griechischen und Rémischen Mythologie Lief. 1- 
31. 8vo. Leipzig. 1884-95. 

Thompson (D. W.). Glossary of Greek Birds. 8vo. Oxford. 1895. (Presented.) 

Thucydides. Book I. Edited with Introduction and Notes by W. H. Forbes. 
Pt.I Introduction and Text. 8vo. Oxford. 1895. (Presented.) 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1895. 1-47. 

Wroth (W.). Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Troas, Aeolis and Lesbos in the 
British Museum. 8vo. London. 1894. (Presented by the Trustees of the 

British Museum.) 
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1894-95. 


THE First General Meeting was held on November. rgth, 1894, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper ‘On Primitive Pictographs and a pre- 
Phoenician Script from Crete and the Peloponnese.’ Following up a clue 
obtained in Greece during the preceding year, Mr. Evans had last spring 
explored the central and eastern parts of Crete, his researches resulting in 
the discovery of a whole series of objects, mostly seals of Mycenzan and 
earlier date, bearing witness to the existence in the island of an indepen- 
dent hieroglyphic system analogous to that of the Hittites, and also of 
linear forms which evidently represented a syllabic script closely approach- 
ing, and in many respects identical with, that of Cyprus. (/ournal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiv., p. 270.) 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. J. L. Myres, while holding that 
it was premature to judge yet of the discovery in all its bearings, expressed 
general agreement with Mr. Evans in his interpretation of the symbols 
the true significance of which had at first escaped himself when he had 
seen some of the objects in Crete. Mr. Myres referred to a correspondence 
in art character between these signs and the ornaments found on pottery 
and other manufactures in Crete. He reserved detailed criticism until the 
paper was published. 

Sir H. Howorth expressed warm approval of the paper, and said that 
the symbols in question were certainly written characters, though probably 
ideographs rather than syllabic or alphabetic. The fact of such a rude 
system existing side by side with the fully developed system in Egypt 
pointed to complete isolation of Crete in early times. As to date, it 
seemed almost certain that the signs were earlier, and possibly much 
earlier, than the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, when Egypt and Philistia 
were alike invaded by ‘men from the sea.’ The fact of similar symbols 
being found at Lachish confirmed the view that Philistia had been settled 
by people of Cretan origin. And the finding of such objects so neat 
Greece seemed to give greater weight to the Greek traditions of an early 
empire of the sea, associated with the name of Minos. Crete was probably 
to be regarded as the home of Mycenzan art, and evidence from Egypt 
and elsewhere pointed to its introduction not later than the eleventh 


century B.C. 
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Sir J. Evans summed up the main points established by the paper, 
dwelling particularly on the evidence it afforded that the Hebrew names 
of letters were due to their pictographic origin, not to degeneration froma 
hieratic alphabet. 

Mr. Cecil Smith expressed his sense of the great importance of the 
paper, but reserved detailed criticism. It was difficult, he thought, to 
reconcile the theory that linear symbols had been derived from picto- 
graphic with Mr. Petrie’s discovery in Egypt of linear symbols which he 
placed much earlier than the Mycenzan remains in Crete. 


The Second General Meeting was held on January 23rd, 1895, 
Professor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The Chairman delivered an address on the life and work of the late 
Sir Charles Newton. After speaking of him as ‘one of the chief 
founders of the Society, whose presence and influence did more than 
anything else to carry it successfully through the earliest days of its 
existence, Professor Jebb proceeded to sketch the three periods of 
Newton’s life: (1) the preparatory stage, ending in 1852; (2) his work 
as traveller and discoverer in the Levant, closing with his appointment 
in 1861 as head of his department at the British Museum ; (3) his work 
as ‘organiser and administrator; the recognised head of classical 
archeology in this country; the active supporter of all enterprises, 
whether originating at home or abroad, which could extend the know- 
ledge of antiquity. (/ournal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiv., p. xlix.) 

In the absence of the author, the Hon. Secretary read a paper by Mr. 
A. G. Bather ‘On the Problem of the “ Bacche,”’ suggesting a new 
interpretation of the Pentheus myth mainly based on the well-known 
folk-custom of the ancient and modern world, in which a figure embody- 
ing the dead spirit of the old year is carried out of the town, and the new 
deity of the spring-time is brought in from the woods. (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiv., p. 244.) 

An animated discussion followed. 

Mr. A. J. Evans thought that, however much difference of opinion 
there might be on questions of detail, the paper unquestionably followed 
a right instinct. The connexion of Dionysus with tree-worship had 
already been brought out by Frazer and others. As a parallel instance, 
Mr. Evans mentioned the old custom still observed in the Balkan 
peninsula of cutting down a tree at Christmas and carrying in the log 
to renew household life for the year to come. There was further the 
custom of decking the Christmas tree like a woman. The origin of 
the myth in question might not be wholly barbarous, but the cutting of 
the sacred tree might have actually suggested the cutting in pieces of 
the victim. 

Dr. Verrall, while hesitating to express an opinion offhand, thought 
that a fair test of the proposed explanation of the Pentheus myth, so far 
as Euripides was concerned, was to see whether there was anything in the 
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story as told by him which, as being inconsistent with itself, might 
conceivably be due to a background of old myth misunderstood. The 
only point, in his opinion, of which this could be said was that of 
Pentheus being put up in the tree, which had always seemed to him unin- 
telligible. Otherwise the story was quite consistent and could not be 
used to support Mr. Bather’s theory of the origin of the myth. Mr. Bather 
had passed over the very important religious novelties in Dionysus worship, 
which were certainly importations, probably from Thrace. The notion of 
Dionysus as an invader could hardly be due merely to the suggested 
incoming of the new god, or bringing back of the old one. In many parts 
of the play the whole level of thought was different from that of earlier 
times in Greece, and it was more natural to suppose that the mysticism 
had been brought in by foreign missionaries. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, looking at the theory from the artistic point of view, 
suggested a comparison with the Zagreus story, of which a striking 
representation occurred on a pyxis recently acquired by the British 
Museum. 

Miss Harrison mentioned as further evidence of the Thracian origin 
of much of the Dionysus worship the mesmeric condition of the women 
who took part in it. At the same time, while not wholly accepting Mr. 
Bather’s theory, she felt the value of looking at Greek literature with the 
folk-lorist’seye. It was interesting to see how Greek art took these myths 
and treated them in a poetical way. Dionysus was not the only tree-god. 
Athene also had that character, as shown in certain ceremonies of the 
Panathenaic festival. And yet the idea of Athene being a foreign god had 
not therefore sprung up. 

Professor Lewis Campbell thought that much caution must be used in 
applying folk-lore to the mature fruits of Greek art and literature. Thus 
this paper dealt with the story as told in Euripides only, without reference 
to the Orphic and other earlier literature. Certain features of folk-lore 
might survive in the finer literature, but it would be well to avoid the 
exaggerations of the solar mythologists of a generation ago. 

Dr. Sandys expressed grave doubts as to the identification of 
Pentheus with Dionysus. As to the late introduction of the worship 
of Dionysus, in the early cult Dionysus would naturally be a deity 
of vegetation in general, and his special connexion with the vine 
would come later. The idea of a new god coming in might, therefore, 
mean merely the development from the old Dionysus of cultivation in 
general to the later Dionysus, the God of the Vine. The paper was, 
however, too elaborate to discuss in detail offhand. 


The Third General Meeting was held on February 18th, 1895, Professor 
P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. . 

Mr. Dyer laid on the table the official programme of the International 
Olympic games to be held in Athens in April, 1896. 
Mr. J. L. Myres read a paper on researches in Caria undertaken by Mr. 
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W. R. Paton and himself in 1893 and 1894. The area under review is 
bounded by the Gulf of Miletus on the north, and that of Ceramus on 
the south, and extends from the peninsula of Myndus to the neighbourhood 
of Moughla (Mobolla) and Giova (Idyma). (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. xiv., p. 373.) 

The Chairman commended the skill with which the paper had presented 
the processes of investigation in a district of very great interest. 

In the subsequent discussion, Sir E. Ommanney, Mr. A. J. Evans, Mr. 
G. F. Hill, Dr. Walker, and others took part, Mr. Hill contributing some 
particularly interesting remarks about coins in the British Museum which 
were attributed to the part of Asia Minor under discussion. 


The Fourth General Meeting was held on May 27th, 1895, Rev. Dr. 
Holden, V.P., in the chair. 

Professor P. Gardner described and discussed the famous sarcophagi 
found at Sidon some years ago, and now in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. The plates of the magnificent work now being issued 
by Hamdy Bey and M. Theodore Reinach were exhibited by way of 
illustration. After describing the circumstances of the discovery, and 
dwelling upon the extreme beauty and interest of the sarcophagi, Professor 
Gardner proceeded to describe in detail the four principal examples: (1) 
The Lycian Sarcophagus, which the lecturer was inclined to attribute to 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c. The subjects, in high relief, were 
chiefly hunting scenes, and in the horsemen there was undoubted resem- 
blance to those on the Parthenon frieze. (2) The Tomb of the Satrap, 
which probably belonged to the same period. The subjects included a 
funeral banquet, a hunting scene, and the start of some warlike expedition. 
These latter were probably episodes in the life of the person com- 
memorated. In style the tomb might be compared to the Nereid 
monument of Xanthus. (3) The Tomb of the Mourning Women. In 
this work, which probably belonged to the middle of the fourth century 
B.C., and which was singularly beautiful and restrained in feeling and execu- 
tion, eighteen women were represented, between pillars, in various attitudes 
of grief. The whole was an artistic triumph, and had been well described as 
‘a dirge in eighteen stanzas.’ From its similarity in style to the well- 
known sepulchral reliefs at Athens it might almost certainly be 
attributed to an Attic artist. It was possibly the tomb of Strabo II., 
King of Sidon. (4) The so-called Great Sarcophagus, usually, though 
erroneously, connected with the name of Alexander. It was more probably 
the tomb of a king of Sidon, though scenes in the life of Alexander, and 
his figure, undoubtedly occurred on the monument. It was difficult to 
name anything quite comparable to this magnificent work of art, though 
perhaps the nearest analogy was presented by the Amazon Sarcophagus 
at Vienna. The vigour and variety of the battle and hunting scenes, and 
the richness of the colour, which was not, apparently, a mere coat of paint, 
but actually worked into the texture of the marble, were unique. As to 
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the style, there was not sufficient evidence to connect it with the School 
of Scopas, of Lysippus, or any other known artist, and it was better to 
wait for further light before pronouncing a definite opinion. On historical 
grounds Professor Gardner was inclined to believe that it might be the 
tomb of a king of Sidon, Abdalonymus, who is known to have been a 
friend and protégé of Alexander. 

Professor Waldstein drew attention to the resemblance between the 
sarcophagus last mentioned and hunting scenes by Lysippus and Leochares 
of which descriptions have come down to us. He also compared the 
Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women with the reliefs of Apollo and the 
muses found at Mantinea. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 17th, 1895, Professor L. Camp- 
bell, V.P., in the chair. 
The Secretary read the following Report on behalf of the Council :— 


The Council may again congratulate the Society upon a Session of 
steady progress and good work. The fourteenth volume of the Journal is 
well up to the average of its predecessors. The General Meetings have 
been well attended and have in most cases led to interesting discussions. 

In the course of the year the Society has had to regret the loss by death 
of several distinguished members. Among these the first mention is due 
to Sir Charles Newton, who took so active a part in the early organization 
of the Society, and contributed so largely to its success. An eloquent 
memorial address was delivered’by the President of the Society, Professor 
Jebb, on January 23rd, 1895, and was printed in the last number of the 
Journal. Professor Heinrich von Brunn has also disappeared from 
the list of honorary members, to which have been added the names 
of Professor Furtwangler and Professor Petersen. More recently 
Professor Gustav Hirschfeld, of K6onigsberg, who was in charge of 
the excavations at Olympia when the Hermes of Praxiteles was dis- 
covered, and who has a special claim to the grateful recollection of English 
scholars as the joint editor of the Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 
has passed away in the prime of life, after more than a year’s heroic struggle 
with a painful disease. Sir Henry Layard, Sir James Lacaita, Professor 
Stuart Poole, Professor A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College, one of the 
most accomplished of American archeologists, Professor H. C. Goodhart 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Greenwood, formerly Principal of the Owens College, 
Manchester, must be added to the list of the year’s losses. 

Asin former years, the Council has been called upon to support various 
projects of excavation and exploration. The most important was a scheme 
for excavations in Alexandria, conducted under the direction of Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, and in concert with the authorities of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. After careful consideration the Council voted the sum of £100 
towards the experimental excavations which, it was thought, would serve 
to show whether any substantial results were to be expected. After some 
months’ trial Mr. Hogarth came to the conclusion that for all practical 
purposes ancient Alexandria does not exist. As soon therefore as he had 
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proved the ruinous state of the scanty remains Mr. Hogarth held his 
hand, and about a quarter of the grant will be returned. It is very dis- 
appointing that the result of this experiment on so interesting a site should 
be purely negative, but the expenditure seems to be justified if future 
explorers are thereby deterred from spending money to no purpose. Smaller 
grants of £25 each were voted to Mr. J. A. R. Munro for exploration in 
Asia Minor, and to Mr. J. L. Myres for exploration in the island of 
Amorgos, though in the event the latter was not applied for. 

The usual grant of £100 has been made to the British School at Athens, 
two of the students of which institution, Mr. E. F. Benson and Mr. Bevan, 
worked under Mr. Hogarth at Alexandria. It may be of interest to 
members to know that a determined effort is now being made to place the 
School upon a sounder financial basis. The Council sincerely hope that 
the effort may be successful, feeling convinced that the maintenance of the 
School is of vital consequence to the promotion of Hellenic Studies in this 
country. 

It will be noticed from the accompanying accounts that a considerable 
sum has again been spent upon the Library, partly in the acquisition of 
books, partly in binding. Among important books added to the Library 
during the past year may be mentioned Schreiber’s Hellenistesche Reltef- 
Bilder, Welcker’s Alte Denkmiler, the English edition of Furtwangler’s 
Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, Volume vi.of Perrot and Chipiez’s Wzstozre 
del Art dans l Antiquité, the English edition of Schreiber’s Atlas of Classical 
Archaeology ; a set of the Numismatic Chronicle, of the Proceedings of 
the Rheinland Verein, and Winckelmann’s J/onimentz presented by Sir 
A. W. Franks; the fourth volume of Freeman’s Szcz/y,and Jowett and 
Campbell’s edition of Plato’s Republic presented by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press; Michaelis’ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain presented 
by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. It has been thought 
advisable to add to the Library editions of the principal Greek and Latin 
authors and especially of those, such as Pliny, Pausanias and Strabo, that 
bear upon the study of archeology. Some valuable works also were 
acquired at the sale of the library of the late Sir Edward Bunbury. 

Within the last few months a scheme has been laid before the Council 
for publishing from time to time illustrated Catalogues of the numerous 
private collections of Greek antiquities which exist in this country, and 
arrangements have been made for carrying the scheme into effect as oppor- 
tunity may offer. It is thought that such Catalogues will be of immense 
value to students and of general interest to many members of the Society. 
Probably a first instalment of these Catalogues, which will be uniform with 
the Journal, though independent of it, will appear in the course of the 
coming year. 

The collection of lantern-slides, formed for loan to members, has 
rapidly grown, In the course of the year a new catalogue of them has 
been issued. They are in great demand, showing this part of the 
Society’s activity to meet a widely felt need. 
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On the interesting occasion of the unveiling in the Museum at 
Olympia of a bust of Professor Ernst Curtius, the prime mover of the 
excavations on that site, the Society was represented by one of its 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Percy Gardner, who presented a wreath on its 
behalf. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
£910, against £1,034 during the financial year 1893-94. The receipts 
from Subscriptions, including arrears, amount to £692, against £715. The 
receipts from Life Compositions amount to £50, against £79, a falling off 
of £29, and receipts from Libraries and for the purchase of back volumes 
to £122, against £229, a decrease of £107. Receipts from other sources 
of ordinary income show no material alteration. 

Since the entrance fee was imposed in January, 1894, about 450 have 
been received from this source, a very substantial addition to the Society’s 
income. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £730, against 
£894 in the previous year, there is an increase of 47 in respect of rent, 
while the Stationery, Printing, and Postage remain, as last year, at £49. 
The expenditure on the Library has been £96, against 475 in the pre- 
ceding year. The cost of the Journal, Vol. X1V., Parts I. and II., has 
amounted to £441. 

Besides the Annual Grant of £100 to the British School at Athens, 
#125 have been granted for other purposes, and a balance was carried for- 
ward at the end of the financial year of £169 7s. 6d., against £214 10s. 7d. 
at the close of the preceding year. 

Forty-one new members have been elected during the year, while 
twenty-six have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of fifteen, and brings the total number of members up to 784. 

Two new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to I17. 

In conclusion, the Council feel that the Society is in a thoroughly 
healthy condition. The number of new members, if not so great as in some 
years, is yet fairly satisfactory. The work done or in contemplation is such 
as fully to maintain the Society’s reputation for enlightened zeal in the 
cause of Hellenic Studies. The only word of warning that seems called 
for is once more to remind members that, if the efficiency of the Society is 
to be maintained or increased, the inevitable gaps caused by death and 
resignation must be filled, and more than filled, by the introduction of new 
members. It should therefore be regarded as the duty of all to make the 
Society more widely known, and to insure a steady flow of new candidates 
for admission into its ranks. If this duty is realized and carried into effect 
the prosperity of the Society can never be a matter of doubt. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Chancellor Christie, 


the Report was unanimously adopted. 
Professor Pelham and Mr. J. H. Middleton were added to the list of 
e 
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Vice-Presidents; and Mr. J. Adam, Mr. G. F. Hill, Mr. W. Loring, Mr. 
J. L. Myres, and Miss E. Penrose were elected Members of Council. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, referring to his experimental excavations in Alex- 
andria, said that it was not a grateful task to have to confess failure to 
discover, but that at the same time a good deal had been effected when a 
question so important and recurrent as that of the exploration of 
Alexandria had been settled even negatively. He stated that, owing to 
the great size and overbuilt nature of the site of the ancient city, it had 
been necessary to confine the inquiry to broad preliminary considerations 
as to depth of deposit, height of water level, and general condition of 
remains underground. To test these questions, shafts had been sunk in 
several localities in the east and centre of the site, and inquiries made 
diligently as to the result of previous excavations. Mr. Hogarth described 
his shafts and the galleries driven under the mound of Fort Kom el Dikk, 
and summed up the results. It appeared that everywhere the deposit was 
of great thickness and very unremunerative, the present water level up to 
or above the Roman strata, the whole coast very damp, and the condition of 
such remains as were found ruinous in the last degree. The speaker then 
alluded to the prospects of the greater monuments of ancient Alexandria 
being ever discovered in any good condition, and concluded by saying that 
although, under the circumstances, a foreign society could not be recom- 
mended to undertake excavations on such a site, he trusted that local 
archeologists, whose point of view was so different and whose interest so 
much more particular, would not be discouraged from prosecuting the 
researches on which they were engaged at present. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 
ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 


























31 tite} 31 May,| 31 Hey, 31 May,| 31 May, 31 May, Fe May,|31 May, 31 any 91 32 eg 
1886. 1887. 18 1889. 1890. | 1891 | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895 
[2 a il ac Ral el al Ne 
fies es cls & & fee ae 6.) ee 
Subscriptions . . . . + | 532 | 537 | 539 545 S32}. 3885 | 554 | 564 | 671 | 678 
ONINE Mies aw fas 12 35 | 4z | 32 26 | ed ee Ss See | tae 
Life Compositions . . . 10 | 95 | 79 | 47 47 79 | 126 95 79 |} 50 
Libraries and Back Vols. . 126 156 | 119 122 96 | 118 | 233 | 161 186 | 122 
SPS fh as ces 17 ‘| 20 30 33 34 35 37 | 39 43 43 | 
| Special Receipts— | | | | | 
| are ae oe tay ere) Goran mee aN ON ee, 
Mrs. Cohen (Litrary) me = ove = | oo | = I 
SirC. Nicholson. . | ... | 20 Sener: Leger Wve | 
Laurentian MS. . . ne oe 53 31 II | 37 | 
Loan of Lantern Slides a ose ove ove oe | 4 | 4 4 2 | 
Royalty on aie of nad | | | | 
graphs. . an cr ase tite | Set 5 2 2 = 
Loan from Bankers . . . we | ae | ae eo ee it bee | Bis a pease |i meess | 
wees aE ames Vensittart, | | 
sq.,E Egerton, Esq. eae 100 ° 5 
697 | 888 | 861 g10 846 | 898 | 976 878 | 1,034 g10 | 
| Balance from preceding year 879 | 622 | 489 255 42 | sr | ~9g5 239 259 214 | 
| | apn ties 1,350 1,165 888 | nies | 1,23r | 1,337 ees | 1,124 

















ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
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| 31 May, | 31 May, ‘ae Mz ay, | m: May, 31 May, 
| 1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | | 1895. 
baa 2 I- -| ~ |— 
oa: sth CENSOR a ee iy ee a ee ee ee Sot ae 
| Rent... . | 12 42 15 30 | 30 30 35 50 73 «| 80 
Insurance | 3 2 3 5 13 | II II tr | 11 15 
PPG cece dS Mh aR 46 9 i ee 44 49 49 49 
Library . . . Sea rieae: Oe | 4 41 15 | Te | 16 8 41 ed 96 | 
| | 
| Stationery, Printing, and) | 62 | 68 54 61 | 55 62 41 7 | 49 | 49 | 
Re: (a | | | | 
' Cost of Journal (less sales). | 482 412 583 *873 | 397 | 440 610 532 | 475 | 44t 
| ree os 150 | 150 | 350 100 , f100 150 | 125 ico. | 385 225 
Investments. . . . . . | ..220 | 390 | sie 46 | 100 | meat} 
| | | | 
Loan Repaid . . . . - | ow ie | pees ie (ae) ta | ass | 
Photo Enlargements, —) | | i 
Lantern Slides, &c es | | | 4 4 
- | | | | | | | 
Sundries. 2. 2. 2 ee + | ae | 2 | ey | | ; | 
| | = paar? — —|— 
| 954 | 1021 | 1098 | 1,123 | 737 794 | 992 | 858 | 1,079 955 
| | | 
Balance . . . * Pocth 622 | a 255 | 42 | 151 255 | 239 | 259 214 169 
has: | 1,510 | 1,350 | 1.165 | 888 | 1,049 | 1,231 | 1.117 | 1,293 ane 








* Includes cost of reprinting of Vols. IV. and V. (= 4437) less the amount received from sales. 
t The grant of £100 to the School at Athens has been paid since the accounts were made up; see Cash Account. 








THE BEE IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


‘ Apes...ego divinas bestias puto,’ 


PETRONIUS 56. 





THE illustration which heads this paper shows a gold ornament in the 
form of a bee purchased in 1875 by the British Museum. It is a neat 


specimen of early granulated work ; but, beyond the fact that it came from 
Crete,’ nothing is known as to the circumstances of its discovery. Similar 
finds have, however, been made elsewhere. Furtwingler in the Arch, Zeit- 
vol. 41, col. 274, notices among the acquisitions of the Berlin Museum for 
the year 1882 ‘sundry small plates of gold from the Crimea representing a 
head of Dionysus, Bees, and a Gorgoneion.’ Our own national collection 
possesses fourteen bodies? of bees in gold of late Etruscan workmanship, and 





esenaa 


also a bee stamped in gold leaf of the same date. With these may be 
compared the three hundred golden bees found along with an ox-head of 
gold in the tomb of Childeric, king of the Franks.2 Doubtless other 
examples could be cited;* and it seems worth while to attempt some 


investigation of their significance.® 


1 Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de? Art iii, 829, Fig. 
592, erroneously say Camiros. 

2 So described by Mr. H. B. Walters, who 
adds: ‘Curiously enough the head is in each 
case mnissing.’ It has been suggested to me that 
they may be intended to represent larvae or 
chrysalids. In favour of this is the fact that 
no sign of fracture is visible where the head 
would have been joined to the body. 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. ii. ed. 1854, 
p. 659. De Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, 
ii, 217. 

4 Flinders Petrie, Zell ei Amarna, Pl. XVII. 
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figs. 336 and 337, shows two small models of 
bees or perhaps flies, but gives no clue to their 
meaning. 

5 The present essay was substantially com- 
plete before W. Robert-Tornow’s tractate de 
apium mellisque apud veteres significatione et 
symbolica et mythologica (Berlin, 1893) came 
into my hands. That lucid and interesting 
author gives an exhaustive digest of passages, 
from which I have borrowed sundry  illus- 
trations. He has not, however, led me to modify 
in any essential point the opinions which I 
had independently formed. 
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The provenience of the trinket above depicted may furnish us with a 
point of departure. Crete was, according to Nicander,® the original home of 
bees, which appear repeatedly in its traditions. Antoninus Liberalis, on the 
authority of Boios, tells the following tale.’ ‘In Crete there is said to be a 
cavern sacred to bees, where the story goes that Rhea gave birth to Zeus ; 
and it is unlawful for any—be he god or man—to enter therein. Moreover, 
at a certain season year by year a flood of light streams forth from the cave ; 
and tradition says that this takes place when the birth-blood of Zeus over- 
flows. Antoninus proceeds to relate that four men attracted by the honey 
encased themselves in bronze and ventured into the cave. Here they saw 
the swaddling-bands of Zeus; upon which their bronze armour split, and 
the god was minded to slay them with his thunderbolt. The Moirai and 
Themis intervened on the ground that it was unlawful for any man to die in 
the cave. Zeus relenting transformed the intruders into birds. An illustra- 
tion of the legend occurs on a black-figured amphora from Vulci,’ which 
represents ‘ four male figures stung by bees, all nude and bearded ; they are 
Laios, Keleos, Kerberos, and Aigolios.’ The vase-painting gives the moment 
after the bronze has fallen from the men and before their metamorphosis. 
The whole story is to some extent based on fact. According to Aelian,” 
‘ Antenor in his Tales from Crete states that by divine instigation a swarm 
of those bees which are known as yadxoedeis ° attacked the town of the 
Raukioi and caused acute pain by their stings. The townsfolk unable to 
endure the plague quitted their native territory and migrating elsewhere 
founded through love of their mother-land (to adopt a Cretan phrase) a 
second town Raukos in Crete itself; for, though heaven drove them from 
their home, at least they could not brook being entirely robbed of their 
name. Further, Antenor relates that on Mount Ida in Crete are still to be 
found some few of these bees, endued with all the old ferocity of the race.’ 
This narrative, I think, affords a partial explanation of the legend recorded 
by Antoninus. If a whole village was actually dispossessed" by bees, it 
may well be that a cavern tenanted by such fierce insects was regarded as 
an abaton throughout the country side. Again, if the local name for the 
redoubtable bees was yadxoevbe7s, the myth-maker would be bound to arm 
his human marauders in bronze to match the mail of their opponents. But, 
conceding so much to rationalism, we have yet to account for (1) the associ- 








8 As quoted by Columella, de re rustica ix. 2. 
On the other hand Euphronius, ididem, said 
that they appeared first on Mount Hymet- 
tus in the days of Erechtheus : Euhemerus gave 
his verdict for Ceos, others again for Thessaly. 
Euteknios, metaphr. Nicand. Alex, 450, claims 
the honour for Nemea. 

7 Ant. Lib. xix. 

® Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus. vol. ii. p. 122, 
B 177. 

® Aelian, de nat. an. xvii. 32. 

" Diodorus, Biblioth. v. 70, says that Zeus, 


in memory of his early connexion with the 
Cretan bees, dAAdEat thy xpdav abtay Ka) rojoa 
XaAK@ xpvooerdet wapanaAnciay. 

11 Cases were on record of horses and boys 
being stung to death by bees: W. Robert- 
Tornow, op. cit. pp. 60-61. 

2 Cp. Pliny, V.H. xxi. 46: ‘aliud in Creta 
miraculum mellis. mons est Carina ix M. pas- 
suum ambitu : intra quod spatium muscae non 
reperiuntur, natumque ibi mel nusquam at- 
tingunt.’ 
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ation of sacred bees with Rhea and the birth of Zeus, (2) the statement that 
the four Cretans were metamorphosed into birds. 

On both points fresh evidence is obtainable. Lactantius * in answer to 
the question—Who was the first to worship the gods ?—replies: ‘ Didymus 
in his Notes on Pindar states that Melisseus a king of Crete was the first to 
sacrifice to the gods, and to introduce novel rites and religious processions. 
He had two daughters, Amalthaea and Melissa, who nourished the infant 
Jupiter with goats’ milk and honey.!! Hence arose the poets’ tale that 
bees flew up and filled the child’s mouth with honey. Melissa was by her 
father made the first priestess to the Magna Mater; and from this fact the 
representatives of the goddess are still termed Melissae...The date of 

- Melisseus must have been exceedingly early as he had the bringing up of 
Jupiter. It will be seen that Antoninus is here confirmed by Lactantius. 
The former made Rhea give birth to Zeus in a Cretan cave and spoke of its 
l‘epat wédutrae as Tpodol Tod Avds. The latter says that the original priestess 
of the Magna Mater was the Cretan princess Melissa, who fed the infant 
Jupiter with honey, and that in memory of her office subsequent. attendants 
of the goddess were also named Melissae. Why bees should be selected as 
fitting nurses of the godhead, is not at once obvious. Possibly it was 
because ‘in Graecia infantes primum melle alebantur, quod ex Paulo et Aetio 
monstrat Is, Vossius ad Barnabae Epist. p. 311: cui rei ollulam cum spongia 
adhibuerunt. 1© The custom still survives in the Greek Archipelago. 
Rennell Rodd ™ states that, in the island of Rhodes, the child eight days after 
birth is placed for the first time in a cradle where ‘its lips are touched with 
honey by another child, who must according to prescribed usage be the eldest 
of a family, saying “ Be thou sweet as this honey.”’ The ceremony with 
which this rite is performed rather points to some underlying superstition 
connecting the bee with birth. But for the present it will suffice to 
remember that Zeus Kretagenes has intimate relations with the bee. Colu- 
mella 1* mentions ‘ mulier pulcherrima specie Melissa, quam lupiter in apem 
convertit.’ Hesychius quotes Medtocaios as an epithet of Zeus. And the 
bee is his emblem on the coins of several Cretan cities..2 There is, more- 
over, another tale told by Antoninus”? which connects the bees as nurses 
with Zeus. It is an excerpt from Nicander’s ‘Erepocouvpévwv 8’. ‘Zeus had 
by a nymph of Othrys a son afterwards named Meliteus. The mother 
through fear of Hera exposed the babe in the woodlands. But, in accord- 
ance with the will of Zeus, so,far from perishing he throve upon nourishment 
supplied by bees. Now Phagros the son of Apollo and this same Othryan 














3 Lactant. Div. Inst. i. 22. 

14 Callim. hymn. in Jov. 48 ff. Diod, Bibl. 
v. 70. Apollod. Bibl. I. i. 6-7. 

 Verg. Georg. iv. 152. Colum. de re rust. 
ix, 2 

16 Boeckh on Pindar, Olymp. vi. 36-47: ep. 
W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. pp. 119-122. The 
Méditrra titOh of the C.1.G. 808 is a mere 


coincidence. 

17 The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, 
p- 107. 

18 Columella, de re rustica ix. 2. 

19 H.g. Elyrus (Head, Hist. Num. p. 393), 
Hyrtacina (ibid. p. 397), Praesus ibid. p. 404). 

°° Antoninus Liberalis xiii. 
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nymph, the mother of Meliteus the child in the wood, while feeding his flock 
chanced to fall in with the boy. Astonished at his healthy looks and still 
more so at the attendant bees, he picked him up and carrying him off home 
reared him with the greatest care. He gave the lad the name Meliteus 
because he had been fed by bees. Further, he called to mind the oracle in 
which God had told him once on a time to preserve as his brother the boy 
fed by bees. As soon as Meliteus grew to man’s estate he proved himself 
worthy of his noble birth, and became king over many neighbouring tribes: 
he also founded a town in Phthia and called it Melite.’ *! 

To deal next with the transformation of Laios and his comrades. 
Roscher * thinks it probable that the whole myth arose from the observation 
that certain species of birds prey upon bees. But, apart from the fact that the 
birds specified by Antoninus have no known antipathy to bees, this suggestion 
would not account for the alliance between bees and birds which we find 
elsewhere.” It seems safer to recall the variant tradition that birds as well 
as bees fed the infant Zeus in his Cretan cavern. Moiro the Byzantine 
poetess *4 wrote : 

Zevs & ap’ évi Kpytn tpépeto péyas, odd’ dpa tis viv 
nelder waxdpwr: o & aéketo Tact médeoot. 

Tov peéev apa TeHpwves bd Calm Tpdgov avTpy, 
apBpooinv gopéovaea am’ OAxeavoio podwy: 

véxtap 8 éx métpns pméyas aleTos aiéy adiaowy 
yaugnrrs, popéecxe trotov Aut pntiderti. 

Tov Kal vixnoas tratépa Kpovov evptorra Zevs 
aOdvarov Troince Kal ovpave@ éyxatévaccer. 

&s & aitws Tpyipwot mededow wTace TYULMD, 

ai 8 Tot Oépeos Kal yeipatos adyyedou eiaiv. 


Possibly, then, the intruding Cretans were so to speak pressed into the 
service of Zeus under the form of birds. At any rate it is noteworthy that 
medevdbes as well as wédvooac were his chosen attendants. 

There were other localities besides Crete where the officiating priestess 
was termed a wédtooa. Pindar’s* lines are notorious :— 


® paxap vie TloAvpvaorov, cé 8 ev TovT@ AOyH 
xpnopos wapOwaev periacas Aerdidos adtopaty Kedddy. 


This we can hardly fail to connect with the singular statement of Pau- 
sanias : °° ‘the Delphians affirm that their second temple was built by bees 





*1 Coins of Melitaea in Phthiotis (Head, 3 #.g. the legend of Ibrahim Ibn Edhem in 
Hist, Num. p. 256) have a head of Zeus on the the T'uti-Name, which tells how a bee carried 
obverse side, and on the reverse a bee with crumbs of bread away from the king’s table to 


MEAI or MEAITAIEQN. This is not merely, take them to a blind sparrow (De Gubernatis, 
as Prof. Ridgeway (Origin of Currency and op. cit. ii. 217). 

Weight Standards, p. 323) contends, a type 24 Ap. Athen. Deip. 491 B. 

parlant; it alludes in all probability to the % Pind. Pyth. iv. 59-60. 

local legend given above. ~ Paus. X. ¥.:5- 

22 Roscher, Lez. col. 154, s.v. Aigolios. 
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of the bees’ wax and of wings (amd re Tod xnpod Tav wedioody Kal éx 
mTepav):*" it was sent, they say, by Apollo to the Hyperboreans. Again, 
another legend has it that the temple was founded by a Delphian named 
Pteras—the builder's name being transferred to the building: from this 
same Pteras, so the story goes, the Cretan town of Apteraioi derives its 
name by the addition of a single letter. In short we have a tolerably broad 
hint that the second temple at Delphi, a pre-historic structure, was dedicated 
to a joint worship of bees and birds. Prof. Middleton® seems right in 
referring to this double cult the line quoted by Plutarch ®® as the earliest 
example of heroic metre : 


/ A > \ , / 
TUMPEepETE TTEPA OLWVOL KNPOV TE MéNLTTAL. 


A trace of the bees persisted in the name uédAvooar still given to Apollo’s 
priestesses.°° Whether the birds had similar ministrants, corresponding to 
the médevac or mredevddes at Dodona,*! we have no means of determining: 
but it is conceivable that a relic of the cult should be found in the famous 
omphalos, which on ancient works of art is repeatedly represented as a large 
egg standing on end and occasionally flanked by a couple of dirds.®2 Another 
point to be noticed is that, according to local tradition, the second temple at 
Delphi had been built by one Pteras who had affinities with the Cretan 
Apteraioi. This is not our only warrant for supposing that in primitive 
times the Cretans had helped to colonize Delphian territory. Dr. Verrall 
infers from the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (vv. 388—end) that the ‘ possessors 
of the oracle from the earliest memory down to the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. were in origin partly Cretan.’ ** Consequently it is tempting to 
conjecture that the cult of pédvcocas and edecddes (?) at Delphi was 
derived from the sanctity attached to wéAcooac and medevddes in Crete. 

If we now ask ourselves—How came these dissimilar creatures to be 
the objects of a united worship ?—we recur to the legend which domiciled 
both bees and birds in the Cretan cave. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the animals which haunted this cave, the traditional birthplace 
of Zeus, should be regarded as his attendants. Entitled thus to a common 
reverence they would together cross the sea to Delphi. It is at least clear 
that in both localities they were essentially chthonian. On the one hand 


30 The author of a work on Delphi (known 
to Tzetzes, chil. vi. 90, 986, and the 
Schol. on Hesiod, p. 29) was named Melisseus 


27 The odd collocation of wax and wings 
occurs again in the story of Icarus. Did the 
Sun-god destroy Icarus for presuming to employ 








substances peculiar to his own cult at Delphi ? 
For the sun represented as a bee vide infra. 

8 J.H.S. ix. 8. 

29 Plut. wep) rod wh xpav «.7.A. § 17. If 
mrepav in Paus. loc. cit. denoted the bees’ wings, 
it would have had the article. Philostrat. vit. 
Apoll. vi. 10 (quoted by W. Robert-Tornow, op. 
cit. p. 171) says EupBaréobar A€yorrat méAur rat 
bev xnpdv, wrepa Bt Spvides, 


—again no more than a coincidence, 

31 Herodot. ii. 55, 57. Soph. Trach. 172, 
with Schol. ad loc. Paus. VII. xxi. 1, X. xii. 5. 

32 J.H.S. ix. 14 ff. Sometimes the omphalos 
is covered by ‘strings of what look like small 
eggs’: but these are probably to be interpreted 
as woollen taeniae. 

3 J,H.S. xiv, 7, 
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the Cretan birds and bees occupied a sacred cave,*4 where they ministered 
to the child of Rhea. On the other hand the Delphian * egg-stone with its 
guardian birds marked the centre of the earth, while the oracular functions 
appropriate to chthonian powers were discharged by the Delphian ‘bees.’ 

Further proof that the bee was a chthonian animal is afforded by its 
connexion with Dionysus. According to Apollonius Rhodius* this deity 
was in his infancy fed with honey by Makris, a daughter of Aristaeus: 


dvtpw év nyabéw, To0e 8 mote Maxpis évacer, 
4 > / / bd e , 

xovpyn Apiataio.o peXippovos, Os pa wediocéewy 

épya modveuntoo T avevpato tiap édalys. 

xeivn 8) mapmpwta Aros Nuonuov via 

EvdBolns évrocbev ’ABavridos 6 évi Kodkrr@ 

déEaro, nai wédute Enpov mrepi yeiros Edevoer. 


Ovid,*” however, regards Bacchus as himself the discoverer of honey :— 


Melle pater fruitur: liboque infusa calenti 
Ture repertori candida mella damus. 


Dyer in Zhe Gods in Greece (p. 148) remarks that Euripides, whose 
Bacchants*® draw milk, wine, and honey from the soil, was probably familiar 
with the legend of Makris. Diodorus®* tells at length a tale which makes 
Dionysus the son of Ammon and Amalthea. The father from fear of Rhea 
carried the child to a cave near Mount Nysa in an island formed by the 
Cretan river Triton. Here he was entrusted to the care of Nysa, another 
daughter of Aristaeus: émioctatnv 8 adtod ta~ar tov ’Apiotaiov, dvipa 
cuvéce. kal cwppoovvyn Kai maon tadeia Siapépovta.” Daremberg and 
Saglio (Dict. Ant. I. i. p. 621 sv. Bacchus) state: ‘L’abeille appartient 
naturellement &4 Dionysos Brisaios, comme dieu du miel.’ But to this we 
must return later on. Meantime his affinity with the insect is illustrated by 
an engraved gem,*! which represents him crowned with vine leaves and 
wearing a beard composed of four bees’-wings. Finally, ‘ Dionysus after 
having been torn to pieces in the form of a bull was born again, according 
to those who were initiated in the Dionysian mysteries, in the form of a 
bee.’ * It is interesting to observe that the foregoing waduyyeveoda belongs 
to Dionysus in his character of Zagreus,* and that as Zagreus he was 
worshipped by both Cretans and Delphians. ‘The conception of Zagreus,’ 


34 The details relating to this cavern—the 
glare emitted and the red stream that ‘boiled 
over’—perhaps point to volcanic phenomena. 

35 In Crete too there was an ’Oudards, 
about which a story was current connecting it 
with the birth of Zeus (Diod. Bibi. v. 70). 

36 Ap. Rhod. Arg. iv. 1129-34. 

37 Ovid, Fasti iii. 735 ff. 


33 Eur. Bacch. 142, 710. Himerius, Or. 


xiii, 7. 


39 Diod. Bibl. iii. 68 ff. 
40 With this agrees Oppian, Cyney. iv. 271 ff. 
| Lenormant, Pierres gravées d’ Orléans i. 


Pl. 59; Chabouillet, Catalogue général des 


camées, &c., de ia bibliothéque impériale, No. 
1625. See E. Thraemer in Roscher, Lex. col. 
1153 s.v. ‘ Gefliigelter Dionysos,’ ; 
“2 De Gubernatis, op. cit. ii. 217. I do not 
know on what authority the statement rests. 
43 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 710 ff. 
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says Mr. A. S. Murray,“ ‘or the winter Dionysus, appears to have originated 
in Crete, but it was accepted also at Delphi, where his grave was 
shown.’ 

In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes we get a seeming personification of 
mantic bees in the neighbourhood of Delphi. Apollo thus addresses the 
son of Maia: **—‘ There be certain Fates, sisters born, virgins who delight 
them on swift wings, three in number; and, their heads sprinkled with 
white meal, they have their home beneath the fold of Parnassus, distant 
teachers of prophecy, which I too practised in childhood’s days when tending 
kine, all unnoticed of my father. Starting hence they flit now hither now 
thither, feeding on honey-combs and bringing each several thing to pass. 
When they dart along full-fed with yellow honey, they declare the truth 
with a willing heart; but if they be robbed of the gods’ sweet sustenance, 
then they lie as they hurry to and fro.’ Some details of this description call 
for comment. Hermann’s conjecture @pial for the MSS. MojZpac has been 
generally accepted, though Lobeck relying on a variant Yeuval suggests "Ipac 
as an alternative.“ To me the manuscripts’ reading commends itself more 
than either of the proposed changes. Then again the phrase xara 5€ xparods 
meTraraypévar dXdita devia perhaps describes the pollen-covered bees in 
terms which are meant to recall the dAdgvtopavtess.*” In any case we have 
here bees endowed with prophetic powers, a trait which reappears elsewhere.** 
Of the bee-Dionysus we have already spoken; it may be added that, accord- 
ing to the Scholiast on Pindar,’ he was the first to mount the Delphic tripod 
and foretell the future. Iamos, son of Apollo by Euadne, from whom the 
prophetic Iamidae traced their descent, was fed by two snakes dyuepde? io 
petuoody.’ And the oracle of Trophonios was made known to the Boeotians 
by means of a swarm of bees.*' It is possible that the prophetic talent 
attributed to bees was based on the observation that mpoyweaKover «al 
xemava kal Vdwp ai wédctraw- onpelov Sé, ob« atrométovTat yap GAN ev TH 
evdig avtod avethobvTat, & ywv@aKovow oi weduTTOUpyol STL YELmadva Tpoc- 
déyovrar. Those who were possessed of supernatural shrewdness, in 
particular singers and sages, are said to have been fed by bees, commonly 








not an unhappy issue to his foes?). He con- 
tinues: ‘si autem causam, cur apes symbolum 
terroris fuerint, quaerimus, ea in aculei vi 


44 Enc. Brit. ed. 9, vii. 249. 
45 Hom. Hymn. in Mereur. 552-563. 
46 Lobeck, op. cit. p. 816. 


7 Ibid. p. 815, n. C. To the list there given 
add Hesychius’ glosses &Agiréuavtis: &Apiros 
Mavrevouern and GAgitookdmro &Apiroudyrecs. 

48 See W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. pp. 35-39 : 
‘de apium examine vel imperatoriae vel regiac 
dignitatis, omnino potestatis divitiarnmguc, 
omine’ ; zbid. pp. 48-60: ‘de apium examine 
diro militibus portento.’? The author here re- 
futes at length the opinion of Creuzer that a 
swarm of bees was ‘omen faustum militibus,’ 
admitting, however, that the bees which were 
seen over Rollo’s army in A.D. 800 possibly 
portended a happy issue to his expedition (why 


patere videtur.’ A better cause may be found 
in the funereal associations of the bee; vide 
infra. Its prophetic office was not confined to 
Greece, e.g. Josephus, Archaeol. V. vi. AcBdpa 
mpopatis, wéAtooay 5& onualver Tobvoua. 

49 Argum, Pyth. quoted by Prof. Middleton 
in the J.H.S, ix. 21. 

50 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 45 ff. 

5t Pausanias IX. xl. 1. : 

52 Aristotle, An. Hist. x. 40, 627b 10. Cp. 
Aelian, de nat. an. i. 11, v. 18. Aratus, pro- 
gnost. 296. Philes, de an. prop. 567 f. 
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during infancy.** The story is told of Hesiod,** Pindar, Sophocles,*® Plato, 
Vergil,®® Lucan,® and Ambrose. Nonnos relates that Astraea fed the 
infant Beroe—* 


"ArOiS0s HduTOKoLo TrepiOAipaca perAcoans 

dadarénv adiva morvtpyHtoto AoxeLNs, 

Knpta pwovievta coho Kepacaca KvTrédro* 
the purpose of this diet being to breed in the babe wisdom and eloquence : 
eonpaive yap TO wert THY eveTrecav THs codpias,” and as the poet observes—™ 


toin énv Bepon, Xapitwv Odros elrote Kovpny 
Aaporépyny cipBro10 pedippuTov Hrve Pavyy, 
ndverns axdpntos épictato yelrdeor TevOo. 


Tn like manner the Muses as patrons of divine song are akin to bees :— 


Edréprn Sovaxerot modvtpytotor Auyaiver, 
fel a bJ 
mTvedpwa copys oxeTnyov émiomeipovea pedicons. 


And the bee is regarded as especially devoted to their service.© They 
sent bees to feed their favourite, the Sicilian Komatas, who sacrificed 
his master’s goats to them, and was by way of punishment confined for two 
months in a wooden chest.“ Sometimes they actually appeared in insect 
form. It was as a swarm of bees ™ that they guided the Athenian colonists 
to Ionia, a country which they loved. And in the case of their devotees, 
who apis Matinae more modoque gather poetic honey, the similitude passes 
into a commonplace. 

We have remarked that Dionysus was fed with honey by Makris, a 
daughter of Aristaeus. The legend of Aristaeus himself, as told by Vergil 
in his fourth Georgic,® is instructive. This Thessalian shepherd, son of the 





5 The Golden Legend, ed. Th. Graesse, p. 
250, quoted by W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. 
p. 127. 

61 Nonnos, Dion. xli. 218 ff. 

62 Artemidorus, Onetrocrit. v. 83. 

63 Nonnos, Dion. xli. 250 ff. 

64 Anth. Pal. ix. 505, 5-6. 

85 Aelian attributes to the bee g:Awdlav Kal 

Philes, de an. prop. 589, says «at 
pirdpoveds éotw, as bps tdxa. 


And Varro, 
de ve rustica III. xvi. 7 


53 Cp. Anth. Pal. ii. 342 of Homer; ibid. 
ix. 187 of Menander. 

54 See the author of Lucan’s life quoted by 
W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 116. 

55 Pausanias IX. xxiii. 2. Aelian, V’.H. xii. 
45. Philostrat. Jm. ii. 12, Cp. Porphyr. de 
abst, iii. 17. 

56 Philostrat. jun. Jm. xiv. 1. W. Robert- 
Tornow, op. cit. p. 110, compares a gem de- 
seribed by Winckelmann, which represents a 


piAopovalav. 


mask with a bee about to fly into its open mouth. 

57 Cicero, de divinatione, I. xxxvi. 78, II. 
xxxi. 66. Valer. Max. I. vi. 3. Pliny, W.2/. 
XI. xviii. Aelian, V. H. x. 21, xii. 45. Olym- 
piod. vit. Plat. p. 583. Cp. Clem. Al. Strom. 


I, xi. SeeeAckh TH Sve meAcrra, mpopyrixod Te 
ka) &rocroAtKod AEiuavos TA KvOn Sperduevos. 

58 Vit, Verg. 25 ap. Reiffersch. Sueton. pp. 
68-72, quoted by W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. 
p. 116. 

59 Reiffersch. Sueton. pp. 76-79, quoted by 
W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 116, 


7 ‘apes...musarum esse 

dicuntur volucres.’ 

66 Theocr. Jd. vii. 78 ff., Syr. 3. 

87 Philostrat. Jm. II. viii. 5. 
Orat, x. 1, xxviii. 7, ed. Diibner. 

68 Verg. Georg. iv. 317-558. Ovid, Fasti i. 
363-380, has an epitome of the tale. The 
various sources are collected by K. Blondel in 
Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. Ant. I. i. p. 424, 
s.v. ‘ Aristaeus,’ and still more fully by Schirmer 
in Roscher, Zea. coll, 547-551, 


Himerius, 
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Thymbraean Apollo, finding his bees perish from disease appealed to his 
mother Cyrene, who dwelt with her sister nymphs at the bottom of the river 
Peneus. At her invitation he descended into the flood till he reached the 
fountain-head of all rivers, a subaqueous cavern of surpassing beauty. 
Here he was told that he must capture Proteus in Pallene and learn from 
him the cause of the disease. Helped by Cyrene he succeeded in surprising 
the god, who informed him that the trouble was due to the vengeance of 
Orpheus. Eurydice in her endeavours to escape from the shepherd’s 
embraces had been bitten to death by a serpent; and thus Aristaeus’ sin had 
led to Orpheus’ fruitless quest and ultimate doom. It was the Napaean 
nymphs, the former playmates of Eurydice, who had destroyed his bees. To 
appease them he must sacrifice four choice bulls and four cows, leaving their 
bodies in a shady wood. After eight days had elapsed he should return and 
complete the expiation. He did so, and found to his surprise— 


‘liquefacta boum per viscera toto 
stridere apes utero et ruptis effervere costis, 
immensasque trahi nubes, iamque arbore summa 
confluere et lentis uvam demittere ramis,’ 


i 


This is the mythical prototype of the method actually recommended by 
Vergil ® for the procreation of bees. It is given more in detail by Florentinus,’° 
who professes to follow Democritus and Varro. A fat bullock, thirty months 
old, is confined in a narrow chamber measuring ten cubits every way and 
pierced by a door and four windows. He is then beaten till bones and flesh 
are alike crushed, though blood must not be drawn. Next, every aperture in 
his body is stuffed up with pitched rags, and he is laid on a heap of thyme. 
The door and windows are closed with mud so as to exclude light and air. 
After three weeks the chamber is thrown open, but care must be taken not 
to admit wind. When aired enough the body is fastened up as before and 
left for ten days longer. On the eleventh day clusters of bees will be found, 
while of the bullock nothing remains but horns, bones, and hair. The 
central idea of this singular superstition is that the life of the bull is 
perpetuated in the life of the bees, which are as Porphyry” calls them 
Bovyeveis. Ovid ™ emphasizes the point :— 















eg 


a 
— 


= 


‘fervent examina putri 
De bove: mille animas una necata dedit.’ 


The pluralization of the soul implied by this process was not likely to prove 
a stumbling-block to primitive imagination. ‘The savage,’ says Mr. Frazer,"* 


69 Vergil, Georg. iv. 295-314. See further 1198. 
the authorities quoted by W. Robert-Tornow, 70 Geopon. xv. 2. 
op. cit. pp. 19-29, from Philetas of Cas in the 71 Porphyr. de ant. Nymph. 18. Theocritus, 
fourth century B.c. to ‘Rabusium quendam,’ Syr. 3 tavpordrwp = péAtooa (Jo. Pedias. and 
who in his book Von dem Veldtbau {Strassb. Max. Hol. ad loc.). Varro, de re rustica II. v. 
1566) has a chapter entitled ‘Von den Bynen ovydvas = ‘apes.’ 
und wie sie aus einem todten Rindt wachsen.’ 72 Ovid, Fasti i. 879 f. 
To his list should be added Philes, de an. prop. 73 The Golden Bough ii, 339. 
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‘unshackled by dogma, is free to explain the facts of life by the assumption 
of as many souls as he thinks necessary. The directions given above are so 
many precautions to prevent the soul of the bull from escaping, and can in 
every case be paralleled from savage custom. He is confined in a narrow 
chamber, the door and windows of which are closed with mud ; and entomb- 
ment, to the early mind, serves the purpose of prisoning the spirit of the 
deceased. When he is beaten to death, no blood must be drawn; and 
primitive peoples frequently ‘ abstain in the strictest manner from eating the 
blood of any animal, as it contains the life and spirit of the beast.’"* Every 
aperture in his body is stuffed up with pitched rags; and ‘the soul is 
commonly supposed to escape by the natural openings of the body...The 
Itonamas in South America seal up the eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying 
person, in case his ghost should get out and carry off other people.”° He is 
laid on a heap of thyme, probably to attract the new-born bees: ** just so 
the soul is sometimes ‘conceived as a bird ready to take flight... Amongst the 
Battas of Sumatra, when a man returns from a dangerous enterprise, grains 
of rice are placed on his head, and these grains are called padirwma tondt, 
that is, “means to make the soul (tondi) stay at home.”’”’ When the 
chamber is aired, no wind must be allowed to enter; by it the soul might 
easily be carried off. Finally, the soul leaves the body in the form of bees ; 
and similar transformations into lizard, raven, mouse, fly, or butterfly, have 
been widely believed.” 

It is very possible that this superstitious method of producing bees was 
attributed to Aristaeus merely because he was the pastoral deity who first 
taught men tiv KatacKevny Tov cunvarv.”® He was in his infancy fed by 
the Horai on nectar and ambrosia.®° He invented the mixture of honey 
with wine.*! He kept the fiocks of the bee-loving Muses on the plain of 
Phthia; and possessed foreknowledge of the future. Tradition relates that 
he came to Ceos in obedience to Apollo’s orders and there stayed an oppres- 
sive drought by a sacrifice to Zeus Ikmaios. He has indeed been identified 
with Zeus in this island under the name of Zeus Aristaios: in favour of the 
identification K. Blondel ® adduces Zeus Melissaios and Zeus Meilichios. 
Aristaeus is also fabled to have visited Boeotia, Euboea, Crete, Sardinia and 
Sicily. The bee occurs as his symbol on the coin-types of Carthaea, Coresia, 
and Ioulis, in the island of Ceos*; also on coins of the neighbouring islands 
Cimolos and Cythnos.* The mintage of Hybla and Camarina in Sicily * 


74 The Golden Bough, i. 179. 

75 Thid. i. 128. 

76 Pliny, NV.H. XI. xv., says of honey: ‘in 
aestimatu est e thymo, coloris aurei, saporis 
gratissimi.’ Cp. XXI. xxxi.: Vergil, Hel. v. 
77; Georg. iv. 112, 169, 181, 241, 270; Aen. i. 
436. 

77 The Golden Bough i. 124. 

78 Toid, i. 126-7. 

7 Diod. Bibl. iv. 81. Cp. Oppian, Cyneg. 
iv. 269 ff. Nonnos, Dion. v. 282 ff. 

80 Pindar, Pyth. ix. 107. 


8! Pliny, V.H. XIV. vi. 

82 Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. Ant. I. i. 
p- 424: ‘il semble aussi avoir plus d’un rapport 
avee Zeus Akraios du Pélion.’ 

83 Head, Hist. Nwm. p. 411. 

84 [bid. p. 413. 

85 Ch, Morel in Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. 
Ant. I. i. pp. 304-5. Head, Hist. Nwm. p. 129. 
Pausanias V. xxiii. 5 mentions the temple of a 
goddess ‘YBAala, who is represented in connex- 
ion with a bee on the obverse of a coin of 
Hybla Magna. 
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has perhaps a similar import, if the bee is not a mere token of the prevailing 
industry. However, enough has been said to prove that Aristaeus was closely 
connected with bees, and with bees as emblematic of a fresh incarnation. 

The same meaning must be assigned to the bees which play a part in 
the legend of Glaucus, the son of Minos and Pasiphae. Hyginus® gives the 
following version of the tale. ‘Glaucus, while playing at ball, fell into a jar 
full of honey. His parents sought for him and inquired of Apollo concerning 
the boy. Apollo made answer:—‘ A monstrosity has been born to you; 
whoso can detect its meaning shall restore your son.” On receiving this \ 
oracle Minos began to seek among his people for the monstrosity. They told i 
him that a calf had been born, which thrice a day—once every four hours— 
changed its colour, being first white, then red, and lastly black. ‘To get this 
portent interpreted Minos called tozether his augurs. They failed to find 
the solution, but Polyidus the son of Coeranus explained the portent by 
comparing the calf to a mulberry tree, the fruit of which is at first white, 
afterwards red, and when fully ripe black. Then said Minos to him :— 
“ According to the word of Apollo, ’tis thou who must restore my son.” 
Hereupon Polyidus, while taking the auspices, saw an owl perched upon a 
wine-bin and frightening away some bees. He welcomed the omen, and 
took up the lifeless lad from the jar. Minos then said to him :—*“ Thou hast 
found the body—now restore the life.” Polyidus protested that this was an 
impossibility ; but Minos ordered him to be shut up in a tomb along with the 
boy, a sword being laid ready to his hand. When this had been done, 
suddenly a snake glided out towards the boy’s body. Polyidus, thinking 
that it was intent on food, promptly struck it with a sword and killed it. A 
second snake in search of its consort saw the dead beast, crept out with a 
certain herb, and by means of its touch restored life to the snake. Polyidus 
followed its example. The boy helped him to shout inside the tomb, and a 
passer-by told Minos of what had happened. He bade the monument be 
opened up, recovered his child safe and sound, and sent Polyidus back home 
laden with gifts.’ In this curiously complex myth the bees, which were kept 
from entering the wine-bin by the owl, apparently symbolize the soul of the 
deceased endeavouring to regain the body within—an omen which was likely 
to direct Polyidus’ attention to the jars in the bin. 

Among the examples of primitive gold-work brought from Camiros in 
Rhodes by Messrs. Salzmann and Biliotti were two oblong plaques 
embossed with the design here reproduced *’—a winged female, who from 
the waist downwards has the body of a bee. Similar pendants from the 
same place *§ represent the so-called Persic Artemis, a winged female with a 
lion on either side of her.” This affords some ground for taking our figure 
to be that of a bee-goddess, perhaps a bee-Artemis. I am not aware that 
other evidence is forthcoming for the existence of such a cult in Rhodes.% 





86 Hyginus cxxxvi. p. 115, ed. M. Schmidt. Ined, Pl. I. 3, 23 ; Baumeister, Denkm. fig. 139 ; 
87 Arch, Zeit. vol. 27, p. 111. "E@. ’Apx. 1893, col. 213 ff. Pll. 8-10. 

85 Salzmann, Nécropole de Camiros, Pl. I. 9 At the same time the Rhodian superstition 
8° Cp. Roscher, Lex. col. 564; Micali, Mon. mentioned supra perhans indicates that on this 
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But it is not a far cry from Rhodes to Ephesus, and it is known that some- 
thing of the sort obtained among the Ephesians. Aeschylus in his tragedy 
of The Priestesses™ says : 


evpapeire. wediccovopuor Sdmov ’Aptéudos méXas olryesv. 


‘Hold your peace! The bee-keepers are at hand to open the house of 
Artemis.’ On this Mr. Merry © observes: ‘ It is difficult to decide whether 
the word is connected with pérecOas, cwrare, or pelhicow, propitiare, or 
whether there is some mystical or symbolic allusion to bees.’ That the 
latter is the case seems to me certain from the Ephesian use of the word 
ésonv. Wood at the end of his Discoveries at Ephesus gives a selection of 
local inscriptions, one of which (No 16) is a decree relating to certain persons 








resident in Rhodes; they are to be accounted as benefactors, and admitted 
into a tribe and a thousand by the Essenes (rods "Eoojvas) ; the temple- 
wardens are to inscribe the decree on a pillar of stone and set it up in the 
temple of Artemis. This is cleared up by the author of the Htymologicwm 
Magnum who has the following note :  "Eoorv: 6 Baciheds xata ’Edecious’ 
amo petapopas tod pedtioo@y Bacidéws. For a parallel usage he cites 
Callimachus’ Hymn to Zeus, line 66, 


LA lel > fol / / 
ov oe Oedy écotva maduv Oécar, 


where éoony is the equivalent of Bacided’s. The Ephesian ‘king’ was of 
course the rex sacrificulus, and it is perhaps owing to the religious associations 
of the word écojpy that it was employed by Callimachus.*t Some further 
points of interest are told us by Pausanias. In speaking of the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia near Orchomenos he says : ® ‘ The priestess and the priest 


island honey was considered especially attrac- 
tive to the soul of the infant. For the time 
when the babe is first placed in the cradle is a 
critical moment, and at such moments the soul 
must be retained by guile. ‘Thus in Java when 
a child is placed on the ground for the first 
time...it is put in a hen-coop, and the mother 
makes a clucking sound as if she were calling 
hens’ (The Golden Bough i. 124). 

%! Frag. 84, quoted by Aristoph. Frogs 1283. 


% Ed. Frogs, p. 122. 

%3 EHtym. Mag. 383, 30. 
Brit. Mus, Inserr. iii. p. 85. 

%4 Callimachus, Frag. 508 Muppiddvwr éoojva 
tells against this. From evidence collected by 
W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. pp. 34-35, it appears 
that in Egypt and other countries the bee was a 
royal symbol, 

% Pausanias VIII, xiii. 1, 


See further Hicks 
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must throughout their lifetime preserve purity not only with regard to 
sexual intercourse, but also in other respects; their ablutions and their mode 
of sustenance differ from those of the people at large, nor may they enter 
the home of a private citizen. I am aware that similar restrictions are 
practised for a year, not for a lifetime, by the Ephesians who feast 
in honour of Artemis and are called by the citizens “Eoojves. If 
a conjecture may be hazarded, the peculiar diet enjoined upon the 
devotees of Artemis at Orchomenos and at Ephesus comprised abstinence 
from animal food and the consumption of honey. However that may be, 
there are bees carved on the sides of the Vatican statue which represents 
the many-breasted Artemis.% Also the bee occurs as an emblem of that 
goddess ” on Ephesian coins from the sixth century onwards.** And, unless 
coin-types were borrowed in a purely arbitrary fashion, the cult of the bee- 
Artemis must have prevailed elsewhere. For we meet with the same symbol 
on moneys of Smyrna, Erythrae, Aradus and Parium:®” even Elaeous in 
the Thracian Chersonese has coins with a head of Artemis on the obverse, 
and a bee on the reverse side. Apollonius Rhodius *! makes Medea 
command Jason to sacrifice honey to Hekate, that is, to the chthonian 
Artemis. Mé\tra in the C.L.G. 155 dedicates robes to Artemis; but 
this proves nothing, since the word used as a proper name is fairly 
common. 

The worship of Artemis Ephesia brings into prominence a new feature 
of the bee symbolism. Hitherto that insect has come before us simply as a 
chthonian creature, typifying at most the waduyyeveoia of the soul. At 
Ephesus our evidence points to ceremonial ablutions and continence ™ as the 
main characteristics of the cult, though doubtless chthonian relations, which 
in the case of Artemis are never very far to seek, were not altogether absent. 
We are reminded of the beautiful words spoken by Hippolytus :1% 


xaipé por, ® Kadota, 
KadXiota tav Kat’ ”*OdvpTrov 
, ” 

mapbévay, “Apteue 

\ , \ , > ’ , 
col Tovde mAEKTOV oTéhavory EE axnpaTov 
ANEima@vos, @ Séorowa, Koopnoas hépao, 
év@ ote Troipny akvot dépBeww Bora 





% Baumeister, Denk. i, 181, Fig. 138. 101 Apoll. Rhod. Arg. iii. 1085, quoted by 
% Winckelmann and others explained the bee W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 144. 
on coins as an appropriate emblem of a colony 102 Riess in Pauly’s Real-Encycl. ed. 2, col. 
—a much less probable view, at any rate in the 68, 52: ‘ Die Bienen...verlangten auch keusche 
case of Ephesus, und reine Wiirter’ (Pallad. i. 37, 4; iv. 15, 4). 
% Head, Hist. Num. p. 494. W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 12 ff., rightly 
99 Ch. Morel in Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. derives this from the notorious fact that ‘apium 
Ant. I. i. pp. 804-5. I suspect that the coin ...coitus visus est numquam’ (Pliny, N.H. 
of Abdera, described by F. Osann in the Arch. xi. 16); he cites Vergil, Georg. iv. 197 ff., Pe- 


Zeit. vol. 10, col. 457 ff., is only another ex- 
ample of this type. 

10) Tmhoof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques, p. 45, 
No. 40; p. 46, No. 41. 


tronius, p. 878, Quintilian, Decl. xiii. 16, &e. 
According to Aristotle, however, 76la 7 émrat 
moAAdkis 6 ovvdvacuds avTav. 


103 Kur. Hipp. 70 ff. 
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ovT’ HAGE mw aldnpos, GAN aknpatov 
péedtucoa Aeyav’ npwov Siépyerac 
Aides 5 roraplatos xntrevet Spocors. 


But there were other members of the Greek pantheon with whom 
the bee was associated. Hesychius interprets wéAvooas to mean at Tis 
Anpuntpos wtorides. He is apparently referring to a passage in Callimachus’ 
Hymn to Apollo, lines 110—112 : 


Anoi & ovx do rravros bdwp dopéover MéeNoca, 
GN Hris xaBapyn Te Kal dypdavTos avéprres 

4 > e io > , 4 Ld »” 
midaxos €& iepis OAlyn ALBds, axpov awrTov. 


Here we find certain MéAvocac performing a hydrophoria' in honour of 
bee Deo or Demeter, purity and sanctity being essential features of the rite. 
They reappear in a scholiast on Pindar,’ who informs us that ‘ uéAcooat is a 
term used primarily of the priestesses of Demeter, and by a misuse of 
language applied to all priestesses, dua 7d tov {wov xaOapov. A second 
scholion on the same line has more to tell: ‘ Women initiated into the sacred 
rites go by the name of wéAvooa:. Hence our author says elsewhere ™ rais 
iepais periooas répmetar. The nymphs also that haunted holy places were 
called MéAvooai—a fact explained by Mnaseas of Patara, who says that they 
caused mankind to cease from eating flesh and persuaded them to make use 
of vegetable food; and in those days one of them, Melissa by name, found 
bees’ honey-combs, and was the first to eat of them and mixing them with 
water to drink; she taught her fellows to do the same, and called the 
creatures wéAvooar after herself, treating them with the greatest care: he says, 
moreover, that all this happened in the Peloponnese. Nor would the temple 
of Demeter be honoured were it not for the nymphs, who first brought crops 
to light and forbade cannibalism and devised woodland clothing. This 
scholion, then, combines two statements, (a) that the wuorides of Demeter 
were called pwédocas, (b) that the same title was given to certain non- 
carnivorous nymphs of the Peloponnese. It will be advisable to collect any 
further evidence that may be cited concerning both classes of ‘bees.’ 

(a) Servius in commenting on Vergil, Aeneid i. 430, recounts a legend 
which involves an intimate connexion between Demeter and the bee. 
‘There was once,’ he says, ‘at the Isthmus a certain old dame called Melissa. 
She was taught by Ceres!” the secrets of her ritual, and warned not to 
disclose to any one the mysteries which she had learnt. But when the 
womenfolk came and entreated her first by means of flattering words, then 
by prayers and promises, to reveal to them what Ceres had confided to her, 
and she persisted in holding her peace, then they became enfuriated and tore 





1% Aelian, de nat. an, v. 49: the king bee 106 Frag. incert. 26. 
Tas wev mpoordrre: bSpopopetv, tas 86 tvdov 
xnpla SiawAdrreiw,. «.7.A, 


prop. 558. 
05 Schol. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 104. 


107 Euteknios, Metaphr,. Nicand. Alex, 450, 
Cp. Philes, de an. makes Demeter teach the bees how to construct 
their honeycombs in hollow trees. 
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-her asunder. Ceres avenged her fate by sending a plague upon these women 
and upon the whole neighourhood ; moreover, she caused bees to be born 
from the body of Melissa.’ Again, Persephone is called MeAst@dns in Theo- 
critus xv. 94: 

un pin, Medita@ées, ds duav Kaptepos ein, 


and MedéBo.a in a verse of Lasos of Hermione, quoted by Athenaeus : 1° 
Adpartpa wédrrw Kopay te KAvpévoto ddoxov MediBorav. 


One ancient commentator on Theocritus’ line has the following note : 
‘ Melitodes like Kore is a euphemistic name for Persephone due to the fact 
that the priestesses of Persephone and Demeter were known as péXtooas.’ 1° 
Another subjoins an explanation of the euphemism :-‘ Because Persephone, 
being a subterranean goddess, brings bitterness rather than honey into the 
lives of men.’ Dissen understands the fragment of Pindar quoted above as 
an allusion to Persephone. And it is possible that we should refer to the 
same deity the obscure statement of Porphyry: dérav 5é r@ Ilépon (7H 
Ilepcepovyn Barnes) mpocdywor wédt @s PUAAKL KapTa@Y, TO hudAaKTiKOY év 
ovpBorw tiOevrac. 

(>) Passing now to wéAvooas in the sense of non-carnivorous nymphs, 
we must take account of several scattered hints. The daughters of the 
Cretan King Melisseus—Amalthea and Melissa—who fed the infant Zeus, 
are sometimes !!? regarded as Dodonaean or Naiad nymphs: hence Diodorus ** 
states that Zeus was nourished in the cave by nymphs on honey and milk. 
Homer (Odyss, xiii. 104 ff.) describes a stalactitic grotto as— 


ipov vuuddawyr, ai Nniades xaréovtar. 
év dé xpnthpés te Kal audipophes Eacr 

Sev ” > , ls 
Adivot, évOa & erecta TWWarBaacovar pécooat. 


Again, the title Brisaios or Briseus borne by Dionysus in Lesbos, as also 
Bpure, Bpropaptis, Cretan names for Artemis, connects etymologically with 
AxXirrew ‘to remove the honey from the comb’!* and in fact with péru, 
pédctooa: to the same circle undoubtedly belong the nymph Brisa mentioned 
by Cornutus!” and the Bpicas whom Hesychius takes to denote Nuydau. 
Aristaeus, according to a fragment of Aristotle,° learnt the art of bee- 
keeping from the Nymphs: Hoeraclides Ponticus™’ and the Etymologicum 








108 Athen. 624 E. On MeAwéy as an anti- 12 Hygin. Fab. 182. 
phrastic name for Hekate or Empousa see 113 Diod. Bibl. v. 70. Columella, de re rust. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 818 n. IX. ii., rings the changes yet further: ‘ Euhe- 
109 Ed. Diibner, p. 91. merus poeta dicit, crabronibus et sole genitas 


110 W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 169, con- apes, quas nymphae Phryxonides educaverunt, 
demns as guilty of ‘maxima...interpretandi mox Dictaeo specu Iovis exstitisse nutrices,’ &c. 
licentia’ Stieglitz’ conjecture that the bee 114 Creuzer, Symbolik iii. 353, 355. 


which figures occasionally on Athenian coins 15 Cornut. on Pers. Sat. i. 76. 
refers to the rites of Demeter and Persephone 6 Aristot. Frag. 468, 1555a 15. 
at Eleusis. 7 Fee, pol. Heraclid. p. 18, 16, ed. Schn. 


1 Porphyr. de antr. Nymph. 16. 
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Magnum ™* further specify his instructors as the Bp/cas. How the nymphs 
helped him to recover his bees has been already related. Oppian "° makes 
him rear Dionysus in his cave ovv Apudow...uedkvoooxopoal te Nvudais. 
Lastly, a tale told by the scholiast 1° on Theocritus iii. 13, seems to be 
apposite: ‘A certain Cnidian named Rhoikos saw at Nineveh a fine tree 
leaning over and like to collapse altogether from old age. So he supported 
it on props and thereby lengthened its lease of life. Upon this the nymph 
acknowledged her gratitude to him: for “I am its coeval (#AuKu@Tis TOD 
gurov),” she said, and bade him ask what he would of her. He requested 
her embraces. But she replied, “A bee will come and tell you the right 
season for wedlock.”’ Mr. H. B. Walters sends me the description of a fifth 
century vase from the van Branteghem collection,” now in the British 
Museum, which represents three ladies in a garden of whom one is inscribed 
MEAI$sA. This may or may not illustrate the foregoing account of the 
bee-nymphs : personally I should not attach any religious meaning to the 
scene, 

Both these classes of wéAcooaz, the devotees of Demeter and the flesh- 
abstaining nymphs, found a place in the system of the latter-day mystics. 
A glance at Porphyry’s tractate on The Nymphs’ Cavern in the Odyssey will 
prove the assertion. We may feel disposed to agree with Aug. Nauck’s 
verdict 1 on that work—‘interpretationem loci Homerici a Porphyrio pro- 
positam tanquam absurdam respuimus’; but we must not close our eyes to 
the fact that it is representative of a distinct stage in the history of Greek 
mythology, and as such has a claim upon our attention. Porphyry’s point of 
view will be best reached by the aid of a sequence of short extracts :— 


De antr. Nymph. 7: ‘Demeter rears Kore in a cavern along with 


nymphs.’ 

Ibid. 10: ‘By Naiad nymphs we mean the powers that have special 
charge of the waters; and the same term was used generally of all souls 
that came down ™ to be born. For it was thought that the souls hovered 
over the inspired water.’ 

lbid. 12: ‘Hence also it is customary to call wedded wives viydar, 
since they are united to us for purposes of child-bearing, and to bathe 
them with lustral water taken from wells or streams or ever-flowing 


fountains.’ 
Ibid. 18: ‘ Wells and streams are akin to Hydriad nymphs; and still 


more so to nymphs ™ in the sense of souls, which our forefathers called by 


8 Ktym. Mag. 213, 55, s.v. Bptoa. 

n® Oppian, Ven. iv. 275. 

120 Ed. Diibner, p. 28 f. Cp. the gloss of 
Hesychius: dpodeuriades: viugat, [rat] ai Me- 
AtTTat. 

121 See Froehner’s Catalogue (large ed. ). 

122 Ed. 1886, Praef. xii. 

123 This is the Orphic doctrine of the anima- 
rum descensus, or descent of the unborn soul 
through the heavenly spheres; see Lobeck, 


Aglaophamus, p. 932 ff. 

24 So I translate viupais tais Wuxais, com- 
paring the Schol. on Eur, Hipp. 77: Bora 5¢ 
A€yet TA moiuvia, mEAtTTAaV BE GAANYopr- 
KOs avThvy THY PuxHY Kabapdy ydp tr 
(@ov  méAtooa: WOev tas iepelas weAlooas 
Karodow of montat. W. Robert-Tornow, op. 
cit. p. 155, strangely paraphrases ‘ Nympharum 
animae.’ 
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the special term wéAcooas since they were producers of pleasure. So that 
Sophocles was not far wrong in saying of the souls—‘“ The swarm of the 
dead hums and rises upwards.”!” Moreover, the ancients gave the name 
pédtaoat to the priestesses of Demeter who were initiates of the chthonian 
goddess, and the name pedrt@dys to Kore herself; the moon too whose 
province was to bring to the birth they called wédcooa because, the moon 
being a bull and its ascension the bull, bees are begotten of bulls. And 
souls that pass to the birth are bull-begotten.’ 

Ibid, : ‘However, they did not apply the term pédocaz to all souls 
coming to the birth without further qualification, but only to such as should 
live a life of righteousness and return whence they came after doing the will 
of heaven. For the bee is fond of returning to its hive, and above all other 
creatures affects justice and sobriety... Wherefore honey-combs and bees fitly 
symbolize not only Hydriad nymphs but also souls that play the nymph for 
purposes of birth.’ 


In the haze of neo-Platonism it is hard to recognize familiar land-marks. 
But the gist of the matter seems to be this. The soul was conceived as a 
water-nymph, because before birth it had hovered over the divine ocean: 
here the use of viudy to denote bride offered more or less shadowy support. 
The pure and undefiled soul was further represented as a bee, not only 
because it was productive of honey-sweet pleasure and a lover of order and 
sobriety, but also because it had come down from the horned moon as 
ordinary bees from the carcase of a bull. This Orphic doctrine is somewhat 
clumsily combined with the older mythology, which called Demeter's 
priestesses wéAcooas, Kore wedrTt@dns, and the moon (Artemis) wéduooa. 

Having now passed in review the main passages relating to the bee- 
symbolism among the Greeks, we are in a position to make some general 
reflexions upon its character and development. The whole story becomes 
readily intelligible if we bear in mind the natural habits of the insect in 
question. Left to itself it chooses as its abode some crevice in cliff or stone. 
Wilkinson, writing of Egypt, says!’—‘ The wild bees live mostly under 
stones or in clefts of the rock, as in many other countries ; and the expression 
of Moses and of the Psalmist, honey out of the rock,!8 shows that in Palestine 
their habits were the same.’ What applied to Egypt and the Levant held 
good for Greece,—witness the following lines from the Jliad : 


nvte €Ovea ciot weALooawr ad.ivawr, 
métpns éx yagupis alei véov épyomevdwr: 
Botpvdov 8é métovtat er’ avOeow eiapivoiow.'” 
Or again— 
oi 8, @s Te ohHKEs pécov aidrot He wédLTTAL 
oikia TomowvTat 0O@ Emre Traitradoécon, 


15 Soph. Frag. 693. 415. 

126 Pliny, NW.H. xi. 15: ‘mel plenilunio 228 Deut. xxxii. 13, Psa, Ixxxi. 16, 
uberius capitur.’ 129 Hom. JI. ii. 87 ff. 

127 Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, ii, 


H,S.—VOL. XV, 
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ov8’ atroXelrrovaty Koidoy Sdmov, AAA pévovTes 
avdpas Onpyntijpas apvvortar epi Téxvey, K.T.d.) 


Similarly Soranus?*! relates that in the tomb of Hippocrates weypi moAXdod 
opuhvos hv épyatopevov were. In the absence of a suitable rock, a hollow 
tree-trunk would serve their purpose. Thus Hesiod ™ says of the oak-tree 


axpn pév Te héper Baddvovs, péoon é pertooas 


and F. A. Paley ad loc. quotes several parallels from the Latin poets. The 
Scholiast on Nicander** remarks that ‘before bees had been domesticated, 
they used to construct their combs in the hollows of oak-trees, and they do 
so still on occasion.’ Also the pseudo-Phocylides “* writes : 


Kapvet & nepopoitis dpiatotrovos Te pédMooa 
} jwéTpNs KoANS KATA ynpapmor 1) SovaKecow 
i Spuos wyvyins Kata Koidddos EvdoH. o/pBrov 
opunvert pupioTpynta Kat avOea Knpodopodaa. 


If neither cave nor hollow tree were at hand, the carcase of any large beast 
would be utilized. In The Book of Judges we read: ‘Samson turned aside 
to see the carcase of the lion: and behold, there was a swarm of bees and 
honey in the carcase of the lion.’ Herodotus narrates that the Amathu- 
sians cut off the head of Onesilaus and hung it up over their gateway, 
Kpepapevns O€ Ths Kepadijs Kal ovaons 15 Koldys, Eopos peticaoéwy éadds és 
auth xnpiwv évérdynae.® This seems to me a more probable explanation 
of the Bovyeveis pédtooa than M. de Pauw’s view that they are derived 
from the custom of raising young swarms in the warmth of a stable.’ It 
certainly tallies better with Nicander’s words : 


mote © épya diabptwato perioons 
dppiya trovmvve@y ‘Tuytridos: ai tT aro pooyou 
oxiveos €£eyévovto SedovTrotos ev vepéecow.!® 
And again: 
immo: yap odynxav yéveats, Tadpor dé pedicaar, 
oKxyveot mudopévoict AVKOTTIASES EEEyévOYTO.!® 


Starting from these simple facts of the natural kingdom we obtain at 
once a three-fold classification. Bees may be regarded as issuing from 
caverns, or trees, or carcases, Under each of these heads they have given 
rise to a more or less complicated symbolism, the development of which it 
remains to sketch, I shall do so in the briefest manner possible. 

The bees associated with Zeus Kretagenes were occupants of the cave 


180 Hom. J1, xii. 167 ff. 135 Judges xiv. 8. 


131 Quoted by W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. 136 Herod. v. 114. 

p. 18. 1387 Wilkinson, op. cit. ii, 416, agrees with De 
132 Hes. W. & D, 233. Pauw, and Birch his reviser does not dissent. 
133 Ed, Bussemaker, p. 214b 5. 138 Nic, Alex, 445 ff. 

134 Ed, Bergk, vv. 171-4. 139 Nic. Ther. 741 f. 
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where he was born. Hence they were invested with chthonian character- 
istics, on the one hand ministering to chthonian divinities such as Demeter, 
Dionysus Zagreus, Persephone, Rhea, and the Ephesian Artemis; on the 
other hand practising the chthonian gift of prophecy as the Delphic 
priestesses or the Parnassian Moirai or the Muses who inspired a Pindar and 
a Plato, 

Secondly, the bees that haunted hollow trunks™® originated the bee- 
nymphs. Pollux ™! states that bees when their wings are grown are called 
vippat. In the tale of the Cnidian Rhoikos the nymph who sends the bee 
as her messenger is 7AKidtis ToD duTod. The dpodeuriddes of Hesychius 
are identified with ai Médurrat. The Spioac of Heraclides teach the art of 
bee-keeping. In fact, the nymphs generally and Pan!” as their leader are 
recognized protectors of the hive. 

Thirdly, from the discovery of bees swarming in a carcase came the 
belief that they represented the life of the defunct animal, and the conse- 
quent attempt to create bees with all its superstitious formulae. The 
prescribed method was fathered upon the pastoral deity Aristaeus, and did 
much to foster the conception that the soul might take the form of a bee. 

Finally came the mystic school which in its rationalizing tolerance 
blended all three elements of the symbolism, and presented us with the bee 
as emblem of the nymph or unborn soul. The chthonian character of the 
rock-bee was admirably suited to their requirements. A little ingenuity 
sufficed to transform the tree-bee from a tree-nymph to a water-nymph, 
And the carease-bee had relations with the bull which could easily be turned 
to good account. 

The general impression produced on the mind of the average Greek 
must have been that the bee was a chthonian creature intimately connected 
with, if not actual embodying, the soul. From this standpoint it is not 
difficult to detect the significance of the objets dart detailed in the opening 
paragraph of the present paper. The gold bees from Crete, the Crimea, and 
Etruria, were probably—as the gold bees of Childeric were certainly—tomb 
decorations, intended to symbolize the immortal soul. This is confirmed by 
a curious find made some forty years ago in a Sardinian grave; a bronze 
statue of a young man with braided hair and diadem came to light; on his 
breast were five bronze bees symmetrically arranged."* This personage has 
been identified—too hastily, I think—with Aristaeus. When we remember 
Porphyry’s explanation of the Bovyevets wédXuooat, and Servius’ story of the 
bees springing from the body of the priestess Melissa, it is difficult to avoid 





40 W, Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 78, draws  bee-hives and ate of the honey (Anth, Pal. ix. 
attention to the statement of Theophrastus 226, 6-7). Honey was offered to him (Theoer. 
(p. 475): Exer 5 mws 7H wéAtooa oixelwoly twa ‘Id. v. 59), as also to the nymphs (Euseb. oracu/. 
mpds Thy Spdv, ‘quam ad rem liceat nobis com- Apollin. iv. 9—quoted by, W. Robert Tornow, 
memorare quercum et Rheae (v. Apollod. — op, cit. p. 158). 


‘ragm. p. 389, ed. Heyne) sacram fuisse et 143 Bull, arch. Sardo, 1855, p. 65; ‘séance 
Lovi.’ de l’Inst. arch, de Rome, 11 janv. 1856’ ; Arch. 
141 Pollux, Z. 147. Zeit. (Anzeig.) 1857, p. 30. 


142 Pan as pwedtooordos was the guardian of 


G3 
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the conclusion that we have here the bee as a symbol of immortality, if not 
of re-incarnation. Again, W. Robert-Tornow (op. cit. p. 134) quotes a gem 
‘quae Amorem urna, cui apis insidet, navigantem demonstrat.’ It is aptly 
enough inscribed with the words ET VLTRA. A more doubtful case is a gold 
ornament thus described by Perrot and Chipiez in their chapter on Phoe- 
nician Jewelry : ‘un charmant bijou qui fait partie de la collection léguée 
par le duc de Luynes 4 la Bibliothéque nationale. Ila été, dit-on, découvert 
dans l’ile de Milo; il est en or, et il a la forme d’un corymbe épanoui, d’une 
sorte de large fleur traitée d’une maniére conventionnelle; les extrémités 
des pétales, que séparent de fines granulations, sont dépassées par les sépales 
du calice. Le milieu est formé par un saphir. Sur la surface de ce disque 
font saillie deux masques de femme, coiffés 4 l’égyptienne, et deux tétes de 
taureau. Plus prés du centre, on voit deux abeilles, qui semblent étre 
venues se poser sur la fleur.’ The discovery of such a jewel on one of the 
Cyclades reminds us of the gold plaques embossed with the bee-goddess 
that came from Camiros in Rhodes. The female heads, Egyptian in style, 
support the comparison. Bee, flower, and goddess were again associated 
in the cult of the Ephesian Artemis whose statue was adorned with rosettes 
as well as with bees. And the bucrania side by side with the bees on the 
open flower recall the words of Lactantius:™° ‘quamquam apes, mellis 
colligendi causa circum flores volitantes, eorum ex doliolis nasci pulcherrima 
ac valde poetica est opinio, tamen minus vulgaris haec erat quam illa qua 
apes ex corpore bubulo putrefacto genitas esse putabatur.’ But, in default 
of proof, it is safer to assume that the collocation of bee and bull was 
accidental, and that the trinket itself was devoid of religious meaning. The 
same may be said of a banded agate in the British Museum,!° belonging to 
the Townley collection; it represents a vase upon which are a butterfly and 
a bee. Both these insects are emblematic of the soul at times, but here 
perhaps they are merely natural objects forming an artistic scene. Greater 
importance may be attached to an amphora of Samian ware decorated with 
a row of bees, which was found by Messieurs Pottier and Reinach in the 
necropolis at Myrina :'*" it had in all probability contained offerings to the 
dead. 

The sacrificial value of honey accords well with the chthonian nature 
of the bee. Porphyry ™ tells us: wezoinvra: Hdn TO wéde Kal Oavadtov ovp- 
Borov, 816 cal wérsTos orrovdas Tots xOoviots EOvov. These wediorovda are 
mentioned as well-pleasing to the gods by Plutarch,’ who elsewhere 


144 Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de l’Art iii. 829, 
Fig. 591. 

145 Lactant. i. 8, 8. 

146 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gems, No. 424. 

M7 Bull. de Corr. Hellénique, vol. 9, p. 197. 

48 Porphyr. de ant. Nymph. 18 ; cp. ibid. 16, 
de abst, ii. 20. 

49 Plutarch, de cohib. ir. 464c. In the 
Batrachomyomachia 39 we find mention of 
xpnordy ueAlrwpa, 7d Kal pdnapes moBéovor. 


Varro, de ve rustica III. xvi. 5, calls honey ‘et 
diis et hominibus acceptum.’ 

Perhaps more than a mere dietetic reform led 
the Pythagoreans to abjure wine and to feed on 
honey: Diog. Laert. VIII. i. 18 abrdv 8 ap- 
KeioOa meArti udvyp pact rives } Knply h (leg. nal) 
&pr, otvov dé wed’ qucpay ph yeterOar. (In 
support of the correction I would cite Iambli- 
chus, de Pyth. vit. xxi. 97 &platm Bt expavro 
Spry cal weéarte 4) nple, olvov Se wel’ juépay 
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observes : “EAAnvées Te vNbadLAa TadTa Kal pediorovda Ovovorr, ws avTiBeToV 
pow wddLoTa TOD MédLTOS pds TOY oivov éxovTos.™” It must be admitted 
that the cause here assigned hardly carries conviction with it ; Greek deities, 
especially those with chthonian relations, were not so averse to the vine. I 
suspect that this offering of honey instead of wine is rather to be considered 
as a survival from a primitive state of society in which wine was unknown. 
Plutarch Joc. cit, had previously remarked that honey was o7ovdi) cai wébv 
mp aurrerdov pavivar. kai péxpt viv Taz Te BapRdpwv oi yr mivovtes olvoy 
pedi Tevov wivovowy, x.7.r. This is borne out by the Orphic myth" in which 
Zeus circumvents Kronos by means of honey used as an intoxicant: 
mArAnobels yap pmértTos peOver nal oKxoTodTaL ws Ud oivov Kal Umvot ws 
mapa lIddtwvi 6 Ilopos tod véxtapos mAnaOeis: ovrw yap oivos jv. pyaot 
yap trap’ Opdei 7 NvE r@ Aci drrorWepévn Tov dia wédwTos 5OAOV— 


9 I XK / ” ig ‘ \ e U 
edT av On pev idnat ve Spvoly bWiKcpotow 
»” 4 4 , ’ 
Epyotow pmeOvovta perioodwr épiBouBov— 


Sijcov avtov. 6 Kal maaxyet 6 Kpovos. Nonnos’ describes the way in 
which honey was ousted by wine under the form of a contest between 
Aristaeus and Dionysus, the gods adjudging the victory to the latter. 
However in the ritual of certain divinities, as we have already seen, ped/- 
omovoa continued to be offered. And the conservatism of religion is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that wine as such was not allowed in the 
temple of the Bona Dea; the jar in which it was carried was called the 
honey-pot, and the wine itself was spoken of as milk / 8 
Honey and milk together with water occur as a chthonian oblation in 
the Orphic Argonautica 570 ff. : , 
\ ” 
auTap éywrye 

wuyny iNacauny orrévdwv periypata yvTrwv, 

vdati 7 HOE yadaKTL, MEALTTOPUTOLS Gua vacpois 

AoiBas extrpoyéwy. 


With this W. Robert-Tornow compares the offerings made at the tomb of 
Hesiod by the Nymphs :— 1+ 














ov peretxov.) Sophocles, O.C. 466 ff. describes 
a xaSapuds in honour of the Eumenides which 
involved the use of honey —wine being pro- 
hibited : b5aros, weAloons: unde mpoopéeperv webu. 
Athenaeus, Deip. 693 F, states that in Greece 
of OdovTes TH ‘HAlp... MEAL omévdovcw, olvoy 
ov épovres tots Bwuots; and W. Robert- 
Tornow, ov. cit. p. 170, cites an ancient ring on 
which ‘apis invenitur, cuius caput sol ipse 
videtur esse.’ Suidas quotes Polemon to the 
effect that ynpdAco: Ovola were offered in Athens 
to Mnemosyne, Eos, Helios, Selene, the Nymphs 
(cp. Paus, V. xv. 6), and Aphrodite Ourania 
(cp. Empedocles ap, Athen. Deip. 510 D). See 
further Robertson-Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
p. 208. 


100 Plutarch, Symp. iv. 6, 672 B. 
151 Porphyr. de ant. Nymph. 16. Cp, Xeno- 
phon, eaped. Cyr. 1V. viii. 20, of the soldiers 
who ate poisonous honey in Asia Minor, rév 
knplwv Soo Epayov... of wev dAlyov endoxdres 
opddpa pweOvovarv egxecav. Orph. Lith, 
219 ff. oby BE wEALKPHTOLO pEeTa YAuKEpoio 
puyévra. | ipyve miveuevar viuony, va vhmov via 
Macroiow meOvovTa map’ edvaloior Koul(os. 

152 Nonnos, Dion. xiii. 258-279 and xix. 
228-260. 

153 Macrobius, Sat. I. xii. 268. Similarly 
Epiphanius, adv. hacer. ii. 485 (qucted by Lo- 
beck, Aglaophamus, p. 877), states that 7d dfos 
MéAt Tives érwvdpacay. 

4 Anth. Pal. vii. 65. 
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lo 


Co A , 
Nvpoac xpynviddv Nodbcav aro ohetépor, 
Kal tagov tooavto yddaxte Sé Toipéeves alyav 
Eppavar, EavO@ wiEdpevor médTe. 


A mixture of honey and milk termed peAdcpytov is mentioned in the 
Odyssey,* though there wine has already taken its place as an additional 
libation :— 6 

,’ , , a \ A A a , 

app avtT@ dé yonv xetaPar Taw veKvETsL, 

TPOTA medtKpyT@, weTeTELTa HE HOSEL oive, 

70 Tpitov ail’ wdaTe eri S aAgpiTa AevKA TradvveELV. 


In Aeschylus Persac 609 ff. Atossa is represented— 


ma.dos TATpL mpEevmevets Yous 

épova’ arrep vexpotor werduxT pla, 

, , > > e fol 8 BA , 
Boos tT ad ayvijs NevKov EevTroTOY yada, 
Ths T avOemoupyod oTdypa, Taupacs MEXL, 
MBacw Vépyrais mapbévov wHyis wéTa, 
aKypatov TE “NTPos ayplas aro 
WoTov Tadavas duméNou yavos TObE K.T.X. 


So in Euripides Orestes 114—115 Hermione is bidden to come forth— 


€XGovca & apdhi tov Krvtaipvyjotpas tagpov 
Medixpar’ aes ydrXaxTos, oivwrov T axvnv. 


Aud in J.7. 162 ff. Iphigeneia offers— 


mnyds T ovpelwv ex wooyor, 
Baxyxovu 7° oivnpas rowBas, 
EovOav Te Tovnua pediooar, 
& vexpois OerxT pia KeiTat. 


Again, the méAavos which was poured upon the tomb of the deceased was 
a semi-liquid substance compounded of honey, oil, and meal.’?  Silius 
Italicus °° makes honey and wine an offering to Dis; honey, wine, and milk 
an offering to Proserpine. Apollonius Rhodius *’ says of Jason :— 


yv ’ ‘ / , A 
olvouv axnpacioio meioTayéas Yee KouBas 
Tain 7 évvuérars Te Oeots yruyais Te KapovTwv 
Hpowv: youvodto & annpovas eivat dpwyovs. 


In short, honey everywhere enters into the ritual of the dead. Hence 
those who were initiated into the Mithraic Xeovrexd, mysteries symbolizing 


155 Hom, Odyss. x. 518 tf, eander, Alex, 450), and honey-cakes (? in the 
156 Pausanias V. xv. 6 regards the sacrifice of | form of bees) to Adonis (Theocrit. Jd, xv. 117- 

honey as a survival (apxaidv twa tpdmov) even 118). 

where a libation of wine also was in vogue. 198 Silius Italicus xiii. 415 f., 484, quoted by 
7 Cakes of wheat soaked in honey, called © W. Robert-Tornow, op. cit. p. 141. 

dumat, were oflered to Demeter (Schol. on Ni- 199 Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1272 ff. 
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to 


metempsychosis, washed the hands in honey and cleansed the tongue with 
the same.!® 
To the Greeks then, as to other branches of the Aryan stock,!* the bee 

was a sacred animal closely associated with the birth and death of the soul. 
This belief is not altogether extinct in modern Europe. In the Engadine it 
is still thought that the souls of men emigrate from the world and return to 
it in the form of bees,'® which are there considered messengers of death. 
When some one dies the bee is invoked almost as if it were the soul of the 
departed : 

‘ Bienchen, unser Herr ist todt, 

Verlass mich nicht in meiner Noth,’ ! 


In Germany people are unwilling to buy the bees of a dead man, it being 
believed that-they will die or disappear immediately after him: moreover, 
the death of the master is announced to the bees in the hive.® Similarly 
in some parts of France the bees must be consoled if a death occurs in the 
house ; otherwise they would fly off, never to return.’ An equally strange 
custom is observed in Poitou: ‘Il est d’usage, lorsque le maitre de Ja maison 
meurt, de mettre les ruches en deuil, ce qui se fait en clouant 4 chaque ruche 
un petit morceau d’étoffe noire. D'aprés les dires des vieux du pays, si on 
n’observait pas cette tradition, les abeilles mordraient le maitre décédé, 
lorsqu’il reviendrait, Ja nuit, pour les visiter. 1° Is it in such superstitions 
as these that we should seek the explanation of Moschus’ lament ? !® 


parov ovK Eppevoe KaXov YAaYos, ov mérAL oiwBrowr, 
, A 4 \ a 

xatOave & ev Kap@ AvTEvpevov" ovK ETL yap Set 

TO héALTOS TO OW TEOVAKOTOS AUTO TpYyacOaL. 


The Palatine Anthology (vii. 717) contains at least one clear reference to 
the custom of announcing a death in the household to the bees :— 


Nyiades kai Wuypa BoavNa Tada periooais 
olpov én’ elapwvnv A€EaTe vicoopévats, 

ws 0 yépov Acvxitrmos én apovroderat Aaywois 
EPOiTO Yetpwepin vUKTL NoynoapeEvos. 

opnvea & ovKeére ot Kopéev pirov: ai Sé Tov axpys 
yelTova Troméeviat TOAAA TrOOOVaL vaTrat. 





160 Porphyr. de antr. Nymph. 15. vase in the Munich collection shows four 

161 Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology ii. 216 ff. | winged figures emptying pitchers into a large 

162 Possibly this conception in Greece in- jarsunk in the earth: and winged sdpopdpa at 
fluenced the artistic representation of the soul. once recall Callimachus’ line—Anot 8’ pix amd 
The minute winged forms that hover insect- mavrds biwp popéovor MéAiooa. 


like over the funeral stelai depicted on Attic 163 Gubernatis, op. cit. ii. 218 n. 2. 

lekuthoi are perhaps inspired by the idea that 164 Idem, ibid. ii. 219. 

the soul appears asa bee. The same compromise 165 Revue des Traditions Populaires, 1891, 
between human and insect form would account p. 154. 

for the wings attributed to the dead. In support 166 Tbid. 1891, p. 704. 


of this it might be urged that a well-known 167 Mosch. iii. 36 ff. 
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In any case I submit that sufficient evidence has been adduced to disprove 
the assertion of Lobeck who, wishing to derive the Médsooas of Delphi 
from the verb wedéoow, writes :! ‘mellis vero et apum similitudo, nisi quis 
longissime repetere velit, nulla apparet in vatibus et sacerdotibus.’ 


ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


168 Lobeck, Agluoph. p. 817 f. 
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SOME ANCIENT ROUTES IN THE PELOPONNESE. 
[Puates I.—IIT.] 


THE following paper, with the accompanying plates, embodies the results 
of several months’ travelling and surveying in the Peloponnese. I had set 
myself to study some of the ancient routes? in that peninsula, with a view to 
identifying them with more precision than had yet been attained, and to 
clearing up some of the topographical difficulties connected with them. The 
labour was much greater, and much less fruitful, than I had anticipated ; for 
the work of previous topographers has, on the whole, been extremely well 
done; and, if there are numerous problems which they have failed to solve, 
the explanation generally lies in the absence of the data necessary for their 
solution. Often, however, there have been conflicting views to choose 
between ; and not infrequently I have ventured to differ from all my pre- 
decessors, to make (though tentatively) fresh identifications, and to correct 
views which, though generally received, appeared to me erroneous. In order 
to record these results I shall be obliged to give a consecutive account of the 
principal routes investigated; but I shall pass lightly over those parts of 
them about which no difference of opinion exists, dwelling fully only on 
those which are matter of controversy or in connexion with which I have 
some new theory to put forward. The region dealt with coincides roughly 
with the triangle Megalopolis—Tegea—Sparta ; and I shall discuss in order 
the routes which connected these three towns ; reserving for appendices a 
few notes on some outlying routes, and on the topography of the Mantineian 
plain. 

Of the Maps, that on Plate II. is original; but Plate I. is a repro- 
duction, with omissions and additions, of the corresponding part of the map 
made by the members of the French ‘ Expédition Scientifique de Morée, 
which was published at Paris in 1832. This map, though not up to date, is 
still by far the best, and the only original, map of the Morea. To bring it up to 
date, I have inserted the modern carriage roads and railway with such precision 





1 T adopt the words ‘routes’ in preference to noticed in their proper places, The large 
‘roads’ lest I should convey a wrong impres- majority of ancient, as of modern, routes in the 
sion. ‘Traces of ancient made roads in the peninsula were mere mountain-tracks, identifi- 
Peloponnese are extremely rare; those which able only by the objects in their neighbourhood 
occur on the routes here investigated will be or by topographical considerations. 
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as I could compass, and entirely, or almost entirely, from personal observation ; 
while the mule and foot tracks marked in the French map are omitted, except 
where I suppose them to coincide with ancient routes, or for other special reasons. 
The ancient routes are marked wherever they can be determined with 
tolerable certainty; so that these Plates show fully, for the first time, their 
relation to those now commonly taken by the traveller or tourist. 


A.—MEGALOPOLIS TO TEGEA. 


Between the two principal Arkadian plains,—the Megalopolitan and the 
Mantineio-Tegean,—lies a small valley, bounded on the east by the ridge of 
Kravari, and on the west by that of Tsimbarot. In this valley the chief 
points of interest are: to the antiquarian, the acropolis of the ancient town 
of Asea; and to the traveller, the khans of Frankévrysi (or, to adopt the 
more vernacular pronunciation, Frangévryso), which are situated about half 
a mile from that acropolis, and form the first resting-place on the road from 
Tripolitsa into Messenia. To get from the Megalopolitan plain to the 
Mantineio-Tegean, one must cross successively Mt. Tsimbaroti, the plain of 
Asea (Frangévryso), and Mt. Kravari. And since the ancient route is known 
to have passed through, or close by, the éown of Asea, the principal points 
on it which remain to be identified are the passes by which the two moun- 
tain-ranges were crossed. 


I.—Megalopolis to Asea. 


The following is Pausanias’? account of the first half of the route, viz. 
from Megalopolis to Asea. 


To complete our account of Arkadia it only remains to describe the routes from 
—— to Pallantium and Tegea, which coincide so far as the so-called ‘Choma’ 
‘Mound’). 

The suburb through which this route passes is called by the Megalopolitans Ladokeia, 
from Ladokus son of Echemus. 

Beyond this there was in ancient times a town, Haemoniae, whose founder was Haemon 
son of Lykaon. The place has retained the name Haemoniae to the present day. 

Beyond Haemoniae, and to the right of the road, may be mentioned remains of 
the town of Oresthasium, including some columns of a temple of Artemis, This Artemis 
has the title of Hiereia (‘ Priestess ’). 

Keeping along the direct road from Haemoniae one comes to a place called Aphrodis- 
ium, and beyond it to another, the Athenaeum. To the left of the latter is a shrine of 
Athena containing a marble statue. 

About twenty stades beyond the Athenaeum are the ruins of Asea ; and the hill which 
once formed its acropolis still retains traces of a wall. 


Any identifications which we may make of the site of Oresthasium and 
of the pass by which Tsimbarot was crossed must necessarily be inter- 
dependent ; and our identifications of other points will be materially affected 
by the views we hold about these two. We must therefore consider them first. 

The passes of Tsimbarot, leading from the Megalopolitan plain to the 


* viii. 44. 1—3, 
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Asean, are six in number; but of these the three southernmost ®* lie so far 
south of the direct line between Megalopolis and Asea that they may, for 
our present purpose, be disregarded. There remain 

(1) The northernmost pass, near Sidlesi; used by the inhabitants of 
Sindinou (the modern Megalopolis) and neighbourhood before the carriage 
road was made ; 

(2) The pass ascended in zigzags by the carriage road ; somewhat south 
of the one just named ; 

(3) The pass which, starting from a point a little south of Rhapsomati, 
descends into the Asean plain near Marmarié. This was the Turkish route 
trom Kalamata, and Messenia generally, to Tripolitsa, but has been almost 
entirely superseded by the carriage road just mentioned. A stream, which 
sometimes attains a considerable size, flows this way from the Asean plain to 
the Megalopolitan ; but, whereas the stream flows at the bottom of a deep and 
rocky gorge, the Turkish road necessarily climbs several hundred feet 
above it. 

The respective heights of these three passes, taken in order, may be 
roughly estimated at 1,100 ft., 1,100 ft, and 1,000 ft., above the Megalopolitan 
plain—400 ft., 400 ft., and 300 ft. above the Asean.‘ (2) is naturally steep 
and difficult ; so that, even by travellers from Sindnou (which lies south of 
the ancient site), the more northerly route (1) was chosen by preference 
until the carriage road was engineered. (1) is far more direct than (3), and 
not much higher; but it may possibly have been less easily accessible in 
ancient times than it is at present, owing to the marsh (70 €Xos),° which lay 
just east of the city. (3) is considerably the longest route of the three ; but 
it has the two advantages of being somewhat lower than the others and 
being easy of ascent. Further, since it is the obvious pass for travellers 
from Messenia, and was doubtless so used in ancient as well as in more recent 
times, there must have been a regular track across it long before Megalopolis 
was founded. 

On the whole, it wouid be hard to choose on purely @ priori grounds 
between this route and (1); and it is fortunate that we have some historical 
evidence to fall back upon. This evidence is connected with the town 
Oresthasium. 

‘To the right of the road,’ says Pausanias, ‘may be mentioned re- 
mains of the town of Oresthasium.’ Now this Oresthasium is identical 
with Oresteium ;° and Oresteium, besides being near the route now under 
discussion, was on one of the routes used in military expeditions from Sparta 
to. Tegea and beyond.’ Further, it was several miles west of Asea, for 


3 Of these (1) ascends left of Anemodhotri, routes (pp. 48-9). 
and descends right of Marmaria; (2) ascends 4 These heights are obtained by averaging 
right of Anemodhotri, descends leftof Papari; the results of a number of observations made 
(3) ascends by Skortsinou, descends at Koutri- with an aneroid. 
boikhi or Papari. The last of these, which 5 Paus. viii. 36. 5. 
passes far south of the summit, will be further 6 Paus. viii. 3. 1, 2. 
described in connexion with one of the Spartan 7 Herod, ix. 11; Plut. Arist, 10; Thue. v. 64, 
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between it and Asea two places intervened,—tbe Aphrodisium and the 
Athenaeum,—and the nearer of these (the Athenaeum) was twenty stades 
(i.e. over two miles) from Asea. It follows that it was not only near the 
route from Megalopolis to Asea, but near the pass ; and, if so, the pass must 
have been the southernmost of the three which I have enumerated,—viz. the 
pass by Marmarid. For, whether the Spartan route was vid the Megalopolitan 
plain, or went directly from the Lakonian to the Asean,—(a point we shall 
have to consider almost immediately),—it cannot reasonably be maintained 
that it went farther north than Marmaria; nothing either in the passage 
of Mt. Tsimbarou or in the crossing of the Asean plain would have been 
gained by adopting such a route. The coincidence of the two routes,—from 
Sparta and Megalopolis respectively,—near Oresthasium, is to my mind con- 
clusive proof that the southernmost of the three passes was the one used by 
travellers from Megalopolis. 

Having thus, with the help of Oresthasium, identified the pass, let 
us see whether we can determine the position of Oresthasium itself more 
precisely. 

Some topographers have placed it on the eastern side of Tsimbarou,* others 
on the western side,? and one (Leake in his Z'ravels in the Morea?) on the 
summit of the mountain. The last-named theory may be discarded altogether. 
Leake afterwards (in Peloponnesiaca“) himself abandoned it; not indeed for 
the almost conclusive reason that there is no trace whatever of any ancient 
settlement or fortification on the summit of Tsimbarou,’ but because, he 
preferred to assign that summit to a fortress not mentioned by Pausanias, 
to which we shall have to revert shortly,—the ‘Athenaeum near Belbina’ 
(ro wept tiv BérABwvav ’AOjvarov)." 

There remains the question whether Oresthasium lay east or west ot 
Tsimbarou,—in the plain of Asea or in the plain of Megalopolis; but this 
question need not delay us long. It is impossible to suppose that the Spartan 
route to Asea was vid the Megalopolitan plain ;—this would only be credible 
if the passes south of Tsimbarou, leading directly from the Lakonian plain 
to the Asean, were exceptionally high or difficult; and they are not.‘ The 
Spartan route must have passed south and east of Tsimbarou ; Oresthasium 
therefore, since it was on the Spartan route, must have been east, not west, 
of that hill, and was therefore in the plain of Asea. 

Leake’s later view made the village of Marmaria the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient site; partly, no doubt, for the reasons I have just 
enumerated, and partly on account of the name. This view is, in my opinion, 
very nearly correct. At Marmarid, indeed, repeated inquiries of the villagers 
have convinced me that there exist no traces of antiquity; but the natives 








8 Leake, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 247, sq. small building, or enclosure, of loose stones. 

® Bursian, Geographic von Griechenland, vol. The peasants call it a chapel of St. Elias; but 
ii. 227 (and note 3). it is so rude and shapeless that it may possibly 

W” Vol. ii. pp. 318, sq. have never been anything but a sheep-pen. 

11 Loe. cit. 13 Plut. Cleom. 4. 


12 ‘The only remains there are those of a very 14 See pp. 48-49. 
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of the neighbouring village of Papari showed me some time ago, at a point 
just to the right of the path which connects this village with Marmarid, a 
low hill which did distinctly bear such traces; and a small excavation which 
I subsequently made brought yet more of them to light. This little hill not 
improbably marks the site we are in search of, 
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The exact position of the hill—one of the last outlying skirts of 
Tsimbaroti—will be best seen from the special plan of the Asean plain (Pl. 
IT.); and a sketch of the hill itself is given in Fig. 1. On its 
southern slope is a chapel, still standing, of Ag. Tridda (the Holy Trinity), 
and on its northern slope a ruined chapel of Ag. Giannakes (St. Johnny }). 
Built into the former are several hewn blocks of limestone, of Hellenic 
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workmanship ; while built into the rude walls of the latter, but hidden by the 
débris, 1 found several pieces of worked marble, including among others a 
small fragment of a Doric column and a complete metope (unsculptured) 
and triglyph from a Doric frieze.” The marble must have come from a con- 
siderable distance,’ and therefore the temple to which they belonged was 
probably of some importance. 

Besides these remains of a temple, there are abundant traces of human 
habitation—rude walls, partially or completely buried, and coarse pottery ; 
but to none of these can an ancient date be confidently assigned. 

Here then was certainly an ancient temple ; probably, but not certainly, 
an ancient town or village. It is just where we have been led on other 
grounds to look for Oresthasium,—viz. at the western border of the Asean 
plain, and slightly to the right of the ancient pass from Megalopolis over 
Tsimbaroti. The principal remains of Oresthasium, even in Pausanias’ day, 
were the pillars of a temple,—that of Artemis Hiereia; indeed these are 
the only remains which he considered worthy of special mention. Further, 
the position of Oresthasium, if this be Oresthasium, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of Pallantium, its sister town.” For Pallantium a 
small hill was selected, on the western border of the Tegean plain, one of the 
outlying skirts of Kravari; for Oresthasium a small hill, on the western 
border of the Asean plain, one of the outlying skirts of Tsimbarot. 

Oresthasium was reputed to be one of the oldest towns in Arkadia, 
contemporary with Pallantium and Phigalia; the three towns tracing their 
foundation to three sons of Lykaon,—Orestheus, Pallas, and Phigalus,— 
respectively,'® while Lykosura, founded by their father, was believed by the 
Arkadians to be be the oldest town not in Greece only, but in the world.” 
An act of the greatest heroism is attributed by Pausanias to the people of 
Oresthasium. In 659 B.c. (Ol. 30, 2), one of its sister towns, Phigalia, was 
taken, and its inhabitants evicted, by the Spartans. In response to an oracle, 
a hundred picked men of Oresthasium willingly devoted themselves to death 
in battle to secure the restoration of the Phigalians. The Oresthasians, says 
Pausanias, vied one with another for the honour of perishing in so good a 
cause. Apart from this we hear of Oresthasium (Oresteium or Orestheium) 
on two occasions only, each time as a stopping-place of Spartan troops on 
their way to Tegea or (vid Tegea) to the Isthmus, viz. (1) just before the 
battle of Plataea in 479 B.c.,2! (2) just before the battle of Mantineia in 
418 B.c.2 

That this route, vi@ the Asean plain, was ever used by the Spartans in 
their military expeditions to, or beyond, Tegea, is a very remarkable fact. 


1° The breadth of the flutes in the fragment east of Tegea, where there are both ancient and 
of column is approximately 2} inches. The modern quarries. 


length of the metope and triglyph combined is See Paus, viii. 3. 1. 
2 ft. 6 in., of the triglyph alone 10}in. The 18 Ibid, 

height of the metope and triglyph is 1 ft. 5 in. 19 Td. 38.1. 

The architectural forms are those of a rather 20 Td. 39. 83—5. 


late period. 21 Herod. ix. 11; Plut. Arist. 10. 
16 Possibly from Dholiand in the hills south- 2? Thue. v. 64, 
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I need not, however, enlarge upon it here, as a separate section (C) will be 
devoted to this Spartan route. 

The history of Oresthasium terminates in 370 B.c., when its inhabitants 
deserted it in favour of the newly founded capital of Arkadia, Megalopolis.” 


The site of Oresthasium being determined, it only remains for us to 
identify (1) between Megalopolis and Oresthasium,—Ladokeia and Hae- 
moniae, (2) between Oresthasium and Asea,—the Aphrodisium and the 
Athenaeum. 

(1) A mile and a half from Singnou (the modern Megalopolis), in the 
direct line between it and the pass, lies the village of Rousvinaga. Coming 
from Sinénou, one passes, on the left of the road, just before entering the 
village, a chapel of Ag. Marfna, into which a number of ancient blocks of 
limestone have been built, and round which others lie scattered ; all, or most, 
of them being apparently architectural fragments of a Doric -shrine.* And 
rather more than half a mile beyond the village, on the left of the path, is a 
small hill surmounted by traces of rudé walls, probably belonging to an 
ancient fort, while the top and sides of the hill are sprinkled with pottery. 
It is natural to identify this region either with Ladokeia or Haemoniae. 
When we remember that the ancient Megalopolis lay entirely north of the 
modern Sindnou, it seems probable that Ladokeia,—which is described as 
‘Ta Tpdo Tov doTews, ic, a suburb,—lay nearer to the city than Rousvinaga, 
perhaps at Sindnou itself, and that Rousvinaga represents Haemoniae. 

Ladokeia was the scene of a battle between the Tegeans and Man- 
tineians in 433 B.c.,” in which the victory was doubtful, and of another 
battle in 226 B.c. between Kleomenes of Sparta and the forces of the 
Achaean league,—a battle which ended in the complete defeat of the latter, 
and the death of the brave Megalopolitan Lydiadas.*° This was one of that 
series of Achaean disasters which led to the alliance with Antigonus of 
Macedon, and the surrender to him of the Akrokorinth. 


*3 Paus. viii. 27. 3.-—Oresthasium has fre- 3yZ. 8.0. MeydAn TMdAts ; and we may infer the 
quently been confused, or consciously identified, same from Paus. Joc. cif.), Oresthasium from 
with ‘Orestia’—an old name for the part of Orestheus (Paus. viii. 3. 1; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Megalopolis which lay south of the Helisson. ’Opeo@davov) ; but both were occasionally called 
That Orestia was half of Megalopolisisexpressly  ‘ Oresteium,’—the former in Eur. Ovest. 1647 
stated by Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘MeydAn Mdaus.’ (ef. id. Electra 1273-5), the latter in Herod. 
That it was the southern half is clear (1) from ix. 11, Plut. Arist. 10, Paus. viii. 3. 2 (ef. 
Thue. iv. 134, where the expression ‘ Aaodixioy also Thue. v. 64, ‘’Opéa@eov’). The twe places 
Tis ’OpecGidos’ doubtles refers to the place are merged in the article ‘Oresthasium’ in 
afterwards known as Ladokeia, a southern Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Roman Geog.; and 
suburb of Megalopolis (Pans. viii. 44. 1), (2) the same mistake (for I feel sure it isa mis- 
from Paus. viii. 34. 1—4, where a series of take) led Boblaye (Jtecherches, pp. 172, 173), 
monuments commemorating the story of Bursian (ii. 227, and note 3), and apparently 
Orestes are mentioned on the road to Curtius (Peloponnesos i. 316), to place Ores- 
Messene, That it was an old name for this thasium west of Tsimbaroti, @e. in the 
region appears from the fact that the passage of | Megalopolitan plain. 

Thucydides quoted above refers to a period long *4 Cp. Gell, Jtinerary of the Morea, p. 97. 
hefore the foundation of Megalopolis. 5 Thue, iv. 134. 
Orestia derived its name from Orestes (Steph. *6 Polyb. ii, 51, 55; Plut, Arat. 36, 37. 
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Haeioniae is a place of no historical interest whatever. It is men- 
tioned here only by Pausanias, and (so far as I know) by no other writer. 

(2) I am not aware of the existence of any ancient remains between 
Oresthasium and Asea. Oresthasium, it will be remembered, lay a little off 
the road. Pausanias’ expression indeed (év Se€sd ths o500) is ambiguous ; 
but his next paragraph, which refers to the Aphrodisium and the Athenaeum, 
is introduced by the words tHv 6é edOciav idovte €& Aipwovidy, thus showing 
clearly that Oresthasium was not upon the ed@eia. The evOeia therefore, 
probably coincided with the Turkish road, which strikes the modern carriage 
road near the Khan of Davranda and the chapel of Pandeleémon (‘the All- 
Merciful ’), (v. special map of the Asean plain, Pl. IT.). Since this chapel 
is approximately twenty stades from the acropolis of Asea, it has been con- 
jectured with some probability that it may mark the site of the Athenaeum.” 
For the position of the Aphrodisium, which one passed between Oresthasium 
and the Athenaeum, we have no evidence; nor is its identification a matter 
of any consequence, since it is mentioned in this one passage only, and 
Pausanias himself saw nothing there which he considered worth recording. 

With Asea itself I am not particularly concerned, for its site has 
always been well known, and its history (such as it is) can be learned from the 
handbooks. I will therefore touch on one point only. The principal remains 
of Asea are those of the fortification wall round the summit of its acropolis, 
and of at least two massive walls at right angles to this, running down from 
it to the bottom of the hill. These latter are always a puzzle to travellers. 
The explanation is, I believe, that there was originally a second (outer) wall 
running round the bottom of the acropolis, and that the two walls perpen- 
dicular to the hill extended from the inner to the outer so as to divide the 
intervening space into a number of sections, rather like the water-tight 
compartments ina ship. The effect of this was that, in case of a breach in 
the outer wall, the mischief would be concentrated, only one part of the 
circuit of the inner wall being exposed to attack; while the enemy would 
find himself cooped in between three walls—one in front of him and one 
on either side—all defended by the garrison. There are clear indications of 
a similar arrangement on the fortified hill near Ag. Andréas in the plain of 
Astros, possibly representing the ancient Thyrea; and the same principle was 
exemplified certainly in mediaeval, and possibly also in ancient, times in the 
fortifications on Mount Khelmdés (See App. B. and Fig. 6) on the borders 
of Arkadia and Lakonia. 





27 T have, however, never been able to see _ will not suit the Athenaeum rests on a confusion 
any traces of the ruined walls mentioned near of this Athenaeum with 7d wep) rhv BéABivay 
this spot by Boblaye (Recherches, p. 173). On ’A@hvaoy (Plut. Cleom. 4), which must have 
the other hand, Boblaye’s remark that this site been a totally different place (v. infra, p. 39). 
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IT,—Asea to Tegea, 


To return to Pausanias :— %8 


Some five stades from Asea are the springs of the Alpheius and Eurotas, the former a 
short distance away from the road, the latter close to the roadside. By the spring of the 
Alpheius are a roofless shrine of the Mother of the gods, and two marble lions. Now the 
water of the Eurotas mixes with the Alpheius, and they proceed together in a common 
stream for some twenty stades ; then, after descending into a chasm, they rise again, the 
former in the Lacedaemonian territory, the latter at Pegae (‘the Springs’) in the territory 
of Megalopolis. From Asea one ascends to the hill called Boreium, on the top of which 
are traces of a temple. This temple was said to have been erected by Odysseus, on his 
return from Ilium, in honour of Athena Soteira and Poseidon. 

The so-called Choma (‘Mound’) is the boundary of the Megalopolitan territory as 
against the Tegean and Pallantian. To get tothe Pallantian plain you turn to your left at 
the Choma. . . . while on the right of the so-called Choma is the Manthurian plain, which 
is included in the Tegean territory, and extends perhaps about fifty stades to Tegea. To 
the right of the road is a small hill called Kresium, upon which has been built a temple of 
[Ares] Aphneios. . . . On the way to Tegea is a fountain called the ‘ Leukonian.’ 


By the spring of the Eurotias’ is obviously meant that group which 
gives its name (‘ Frankévrysi’ or ‘ Frangévryso’—‘ the spring of the Franks’) 
to the two khans by the roadside. The ‘spring of the Alpheius’ is probably 
to be identified with another group (v. Pl. II.) situated at the extreme point of 
the hill opposite Frangévryso, just beyond the new railway embankment. 
On the springs and streams in the valley of Asea, and the stories attaching 
to them, I shall have more to say in an Appendix.” 

The words ‘éoru 88 dvodos é& "Acéas’ are susceptible of two different 
interpretations—either ‘From Asea one ascends’ [7.c. on the route to Tegea], 
or ‘From Asea one may ascend’ [i.c. as a special excursion]. The former 
interpretation is strongly confirmed by a comparison with viii. 39. 1, where 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the words éotiv dvodos. We are thus 
precluded from two very tempting identifications ; viz. that of Mount Boreium 
with Ag. Elias of Kandréva (v. Pl. IL), and that of the temple mentioned 
by Pausanias, ‘él 19 dxpa Tod dpovs,’ with a large one of which the found- 
ations, as well as some fragments of marble columns, are still visible within a 
very few feet of the summit of that conspicuous hill.°° Attractive as these 
identifications are, and in spite of a serious difficulty of interpretation involved 
in the alternative view, previous topographers are probably right in making 
Boreium the modern Kriavari, and seeing the fepov of Athena Soteira and 














*8 viii. 44. 3—8, 

29 Appendix A. 

3° The order was Doric. The flutes, in the 
extant fragments of columns, range from 34 in. 
to 4} in. in width. There are also fragments of 
triglyphs. Both I and 1 clamps were used. 

So far as one can judge from the remains of 
its foundations, the temple was peristyle, its 
external measurements being approximately 
95 ft. x 40 ft., and the external measurements 
of the cella about 74 ft. x 224 ft. But these 
are very rough measurements, the best that can 


H.S.— VOL, XV. 


be obtained without a complete clearance of the 
site and the removal of the ruins of a chapel of 
Ag. Demos which has been superposed. 

The temple on Ag. Elias has not, I believe, 
been hitherto noticed by archaeologists. In 
Baedeker’s Guide the summit of the hill has 
been marked erroneously as the site of Asea ; 
and the remains described as existing upon it 
in the text of the same handbook (p. 299) are 
really those of the acropolis of Asea, to which 
I have already referred in the texé. 
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Poseidon in a small shrine, of which some scanty marble fragments *! appear 
at the top, not indeed of the mountain, but of the pass. 

Of four possible passes from the Asean plain to the Tegean, the one 
with the temple is the only one which answers satisfactorily to Pausanias’ 
description, For the pass followed by the carriage road goes north of 
Pallantium, the site of which may be regarded as finally determined, 
instead of going between it and Tegea; while the pass by the village of Zeéli, 
though by no means a bad route to Tegea, would have been a very circuitous 
one for Pallantium. The remaining pass (a branch from the last, entering 
the plain by the ‘ causeway’ marked in PI. II.) is only mentioned for the sake 
of completeness. No traveller from Asea to either of the two ancient towns 
would have made use of it. 

The identification of the Choma is a less easy matter, and one in which I 
find myself at variance with all previous writers. According to the received 
theory * it is represented by the causeway, referred to a few lines back, which 
crosses the narrow neck of plain between Mount Kravari and the low 
hills opposite, striking the latter near the village of Birbati. This causeway 
consists of two parallel rows of large unhewn stones, piled together, with a 
space between them. From whatever period it may date (a point which it is 
quite impossible to settle) its object was evidently to resist the encroachment 
of the swamp or lake—the so-called ‘Taka’—which always covers a con- 
siderable part, and often the whole, of the plain south-east of it. This 
purpose it still serves, though to a very limited extent. It was first identified 
with the Choma by the members of the ‘ Expédition de Morée, and their view 
of the matter has since then been universally accepted. But the objections 
to this view are (in my opinion) insuperable. (1) The pass which debouches 
at the causeway is not the one which I have shown to be the ancient route, 
but the last, and least admissible, of those which we have seen reason to 
reject. Leake, who is right about the pass, attempts no identification of the 
Choma. The ‘Expédition de Morée, who identified the Choma, say nothing 
about the pass. Curtius identifies both, and does not seem to be aware that 
the identifications are inconsistent. The route, as indicated in his map,* is 
an impossible one: this is obvious both from that map itself, and still more 
clearly from mine (PI. II.), which is on a larger scale. 

(2) The causeway runs approximately north-east and south-west across the 
Pallantio-Tegean plain, so that, while there would be nothing unintelligible in 








31 These are principally fragments of Doric 
columns, the width of the flutes ranging from 
rather more than 3 in. to rather less than 4 in. 
A grave objection to identifying this temple 
with that of Athena Soteira and Poseidon lies 
in the interpretation of the words ém) rf &xpa 
tod dpovs, Which should properly mean ‘at the 
top of the mountain.’ But on the whole this 
seems to me less objectionable than the forced 
interpretation of ‘or: 5¢ &vodos’ which is the 
alternative to it. 


It is practically certain that the real summit 
of Kravari, which I have visited more than 
once, is not the site of a temple. 

82 Bobl. Recherches, pp. 148, 173; Ross, 
Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 61 (Ross’s apparent 
dissent from the French explorers here arises 
from a misunderstanding of their map ; he and 
they really held precisely the same view); 
Curt. i. 262; Burs. ii. 217 ; etc. 

33 Vol. i. Pl. III. 
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a theory which regarded it as dividing the Pallantian territory from the 
Tegean, it is quite impossible to suppose that it divided the Megalopolitan 
territory on the one hand from the Pallantian and Tegean territories on the 
other; yet this is what Pausanias says of the Choma. 

Let us look for an alternative Choma. That it was at the bottom of the 
pass every one admits, since it marked the junction of the routes to Tegea and 
Pallantium, the Manthurian plain (Tegean) lying to right of it, the Pallantian 
to left. Now closing the mouth of the pass, at the very verge of the plain, 
is a little rocky hill, detached (or nearly so) from Kravari proper, and exactly 
satisfying these requirements. Arrived at this point, one must necessarily 
skirt the hill on one side or the other—on the left if one is making for the 
ancient site of Pallantium, on the right if one is making for Tegea. In my 
special map (PI. II.) I have marked it (with a query) as the Choma. The 
only objection to this theory lies in the application of the term yapa to a 
natural, instead of an artificial, hillock. But it is a noteworthy fact that, 
whereas Pausanias’ expression for an artificial mound, whether tumulus or 
embankment, is almost invariably yijs yaa (and he uses the words a 
great number of times), here and (so far as I know) here only the expression 
is TO KaXovpevor, OF TO dvopateuevov, yOua. And the distinction is certainly 
no chance one; for he mentions the Choma thrice, and the name is always 
thus qualified. But if the difficulty of applying the word yaya to a natural 
hillock be held insuperable, I can only say that, if the Choma was not this, it 
was in this place—if it was not the hillock, it must have been an artificial 
mound erected on, or by, the hillock. 


The remainder of this route,—viz. from the Choma to Pallantium on the one 
hand and Tegea on the other,—may be dismissed ina very few words. The 
sites of Pallantium and Tegea are well-known; and the Manthurian plain is 
the low-lying land between Mount Kravari (Boreium) and the Tripolitsa- 
Sparta road. This plain is at the present day always* either partially or 
entirely submerged; but, even if the Katavothra (v. Pl. II.) at the foot of 
Mount Krdavari, which drains it, was more effectually kept open in ancient 
times than now, yet the shortest route to Tegea would rather skirt than 
traverse the plain, keeping along, or very close to, the edge of the low hills on 
which stand the villages of Birbati, Mouzéki, etc., and passing between them 
and the small hill surmounted by the village of Vound. This last is the dpos 
ov péya...Karovpevoy Kpyjovov of Pausanias’ description.*® 





the height of summer, but I do’not mean to 
assert this too positively. 


34 It is certainly strange that the boundary 
should have been down in the plain, so that 








both slopes of Kravari were included in the 
Megalopolitan territory. But the fact is quite 
clear from Pausanias’ description, and is ad- 
mitted on all hands. The boundary between 


the Tegean and Argive territories, near Hysiae, 
was very similarly situated. See Paus, viii. 54. 
7, and p. 79 of the present paper. 

85 I believe it is never entirely dry, even in 





36 This identification was first, I believe, 
made by Ross, and his view has been generally 
accepted. The French explorers had previously 
supposed the big hill of Ag. Elias just east of 
Kaparéli, or the lower slopes of it, to represent 
Kresium (Expéd. Scient. de Morée, Atlas, Pl. 
IV.), and were followed by Leake in his 
Peloponnesiaca (special map of the Man- 
D 2 
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It would be rash to attempt any identification of the ‘Leukonian’ 
fountain. Probably it was somewhere near Kerasitsa. In any case it cannot 
have been so far south as the point marked in the plan published by the 
French ‘Expédition ;’%’ for, if so, it would have been altogether off the 
route to Tegea. 

On the other hand Manthurea, or Manthyrea,** is there correctly marked. 
At present the only traces of the ancient town (or village) are (1) a profusion 
of scattered pottery, and (2) one or two architectural fragments lying close to 
the chapel of the Panagia. Even these last are not certainly of ancient date. 
It is not impossible, indeed, that the chapel of St. Elias, now ruined, which 
formerly surmounted the hill * immediately behind the site, occupied the 
position of an ancient shrine or watch-tower. At any rate there are there 
remains of ¢wo foundations, with slightly different orientations; and one 
of these, which is built of larger stones than the other and without mortar, 
may be Hellenic. 


‘ 


B.—Sparta’ TO MEGALOPOLIS. 


This route will be most conveniently discussed in two sections,—the 
Lakonian and the Arkadian. For the former our principal authority is 
Pausanias, Book iii. ; for the latter Pausanias, Book viii. 


L.—Lakonian Section ; Sparta to Belmina,*° 


On the route from Sparta towards Arkadia there stands a statue of Athena with the 
title Pareia, in the open air; and beyond it is a temple of Achilles which is kept closed. 
. . . Farther on is what is called the Tomb of the Horse.44... A short distance only 
from this tomb are seven pillars, fashioned (to my thinking) in the antique form [?], 
and said to represent the seven planets. There are also upon the way 
a sacred enclosure of Kranius with the title Stemmatius, and a temple of Artemis 
Mysia. The statue of Aidos (‘Modesty’), perhaps thirty stades distant from the city, is said 
to have been dedicated by Ikarius, and to have been erected for the following reason.” . . . 
Proceeding thence twenty stades, at a point where the stream of the Eurotas approaches very 
close to the road, one comes to the tomb of Ladas, who surpassed all his contemporaries in 
fleetness of foot. Indeed he was crowned at Olympia for his victory in the long race ; and 
worn out, as I imagine, with his exertions he started home immediately after the victory, 








and his death occurring at this spot he was buried above the public way. . . . Proceeding 
tinice and Tegeatis at end of volume). 37 Expéd. Scient. de Morée, Atlas, Pl. IV.; 
The principal objections to this view are: copied by Leake in his special plan at the end 


(1) the height of the hill—perhaps 800 ft. of Peloponnesiaca, Curtius (vol. i. Pl. IiI.), and 
or 1,000 ft. above the plain—to which the Bursian (vol. ii. Pl. VI.). 


words ob wéya seem inapplicable ; (2) its great 38 For the alternative forms v. Paus. viii. 45. 

distance to the right of the direct route from 1, id. 47.1; Steph. Byz. s.v. MavOupéa. 

the Choma to Tegea. Had this been Kresium, 89 This hill may be easily distinguished by a 

Kresium would have been mentioned in con- group of three oak-trees which crowns it. 

nexion with the route from Tegea to Sparta 4 Paus. iii. 20, 8—21.3. 

rather than in connexion with that from Megalo- 41 Where Tyndareus sacrificed a horse on 

polis to Tegea. the occasion of the oath taken by Helen’s 
For the word dpos applied toa very small, but suitors. 

conspicuous, elevation in a plain, cf. Paus. viii. * Here follows a story of Penelope’s depar- 


12.7, where it is applied to the hillock on which ture from Sparta with her husband Odysseus, 
stood Old Mantineia. 
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in the direction of Pellana one comes to the so-called Chard4koma (‘ Stockade’), and 
afterwards to Pellana, which was in ancient timesa city. Here, they say, Tyndareus took 
up his abode when he had to flee from Hippokoon and his sons at Sparta. Here I saw, I 
know, two noteworthy objects—a temple of Asklepius and the ‘Pellanid’ spring. Into 
this spring they say that a maiden once fell while drawing water, and was drowned, but 
the veil which she wore on her head reappeared in another spring called the ‘ Lankeian.’ 
From Pellana there are a hundred stades to the place called Belemina.** This is the best- 
watered region in Lakonia ; fornot only is it traversed by the water of the Eurotas but it 
also itself produces abundant springs. 


Belmina was the frontier town. If the passage before us left any rocm 
for doubt on this point, the doubt would be removed by Paus. viii. 35. 3, 
where the account of the way from Megalopolis to Sparta terminates, as 
abruptly as the account of the way from Sparta to Megalopolis, at the 
"Eppacov ro cata Bedeuivay. The use of Hermae as boundary marks, and 
the name Hermaeum in the same connexion, are well illustrated by Paus. ii. 
38.7 and viii. 34.6. Further we know from various passages, to which we 
shall have occasion to revert later, that the Belminatid region was a source 
of constant dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. These facts, 
combined with the distances given by Pausanias (rather more than ninety 
stades from Megalopolis “4 and rather more than 150 stades from Sparta), and 
with his remark that the Belminatid was the best-watered region in Lakonia, 
leave no doubt whatever of its identity with the small valley formed by the 
junction of two of the most important of the streams which combine to form 
the Eurotas, and lying between the khan of Longaniko on the south and 
Mount Khelmés on the north. 

Mount Khelméds (Fig. 2), which rises more than 1,000 feet above the valley, 
and completely dominates it, is surmounted by extensive remains of fortifica- 
tion walls, of which a considerable part is generally held to be of ancient 
date, while the remainder is undoubtedly mediaeval. Figs. 3 and 4 are from 
photographs of portions of the outer and inner walls respectively ; a plan of 
the fortifications as a whole is given in Fig. 6 (p. 72), and some description 
of them will be found in Appendix B, Two questions, which are to a certain 
extent interdependent, at once suggest themselves; viz. (1) Where was the 
town of Belmina? (2) What was the ancient name of the fortress on 
Khelmés? These questions have been answered in several different ways. 

Leake * gives the name of Belmina to the remains on the summit, 
and supposes the lower town to have been situated near the chapel (now 
destroyed) of Agia Eiréne, at the eastern foot of the hill, where trifling, but 
undoubted, remains of antiquity “* have occasionally been found. Boblaye 





43 There are various forms of the name: _ tolerable. 


BeAeulva, BéAmsva, BéABiva, BAeulva (at least the # Paus, viii. 35. 3. 
region is BAeuvavis, Strabo, p. 343), and pro- % Travels in the Morea, iii, 20. 
bably (Paus. viii. 27.4) BAévwa. Except in 46 Leake was told there were ‘ Hellenic ruins’ 


translation, where the name must be given there. But the peasants, who are still unani- 
literally, I prefer the form ‘ Belmina’ to ‘Bele- mous in asserting the existence of remains, 
mina’ chiefly for the sake of consistency, since _ failed altogether to show me any traces of them. 
one must occasionally speak of the ‘Belminatis’ There is however sufficient evidence that minor 
or ‘Belminatid territory’ (cf. Polyb. ii. 54 antiquities, notably some small bronze figures, 
and Strabo p. 348), and ‘Beleminatid’ is in- have occasionally been found near the spot. 
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places Belmina on the plateau which extends south (or rather south-east) from 
Petrina, at a point some three kilometres west of Khelmés; and in this he is 
followed by Curtius and Bursian,’ the former of whom (like Leake) regards 
the ruins on Khelmds as those of the upper town, while Boblaye and Bursian 
give them no name, mentioning them merely as those of a frontier fort. 

Now between the positions chosen by Leake and Boblaye respectively for 
the town (or lower town) of Belmina there is not very much to choose. In neither 
of these positions are the traces of antiquity sufficient to prove that a town 











Fic. 2.—Movunt KueEiMés, 





*ROM THE SOUTH. 


existed. On the whole the evidence is perhaps in favour of the site selected 
by Leake. But with regard to Khelmés, a more decided view seems possible. 





47 Boblaye, Recherches, pp. 75, sq. ; Curtius, 
ii. 256, sq. ; Bursian, ii. 113. Boblaye speaks 
of the ‘ ruines trés étendues vues par M. Vietty 
sur le plateau, au sud de Pétrina.’ This is, I 
suspect, the only evidence for the remains which 
rests on actual observation, and even this evi- 
dence is only reported at second-hand. I cannot 
help thinking that M. Vietty was taken in 
either by the appearance, at a distance, of this 
region, which is studded with white rocks pro- 


truding from the soil, or by the traces of some 
loose stone walls—probably of cottages or sheep- 
pens—which may be of any date. In rebuilding 
the chapel of Ag. Theddhoros, which is in this 
region, some walls of stones, tile, and mortar, 
were discovered ; and also a very small marble 
Doric capital, of such bad workmanship that it 
must be of very late, probably Byzantine, date. 
I suspect there was a small monastery here. 
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On the one hand it is undoubtedly true that, Belmina being the principal 
town of a very small valley completely dominated by Khelmds, the fortress 
which surmounted Khelmds must have been in some sense its acropolis. It 
was, that is to say, the natural place of refuge for the inhabitants in case of 
attack. Further, since Pausanias, who mentions Belmina both in describing 
the route from Megalopolis and in describing that from Tegea, makes no 
reference whatever to the fortress uuless he includes it in the term Belmina, 
there is a strong presumption, considering how important a place the fortress 
had once been, that he does so include it. On the other hand, there is no 

















Fie. 3.—OvTEer FortiFicATION WALL oN Mount Kuetmés, [Style (1).] 


doubt that the name Belmina was applied by Pausanias primarily to a 
valley, since he says it was traversed by the Eurotas ; and there is no reason 
why the fortress upon the hill-top should not have had a separate and more 
distinctive name. That name was, in my opinion, the ‘ Athenaeum.’ 

The ‘Athenaeum’ of Polybius and Plutarch, with which I propose 
to identify the fortress on Khelméds, must, I feel sure, be distinguished 
from the ‘Athenaeum’ of Pausanias, which lay between Oresthasium 
and Asea, though some topographers have attempted to merge the 
two. It is described by Plutarch* as 7d wept tv BéABwav *AOjvacor, 





48 Cleom. 4. 
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—as an éuBor tis Aaxwvixis,“—as Spartan (apparently), but a subject of 
dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans; and none of these 
expressions could be applied to a place within twenty stades of Asea, 
Polybius, the Megalopolitan, always speaks of it as tév MeyadorroduTav © 
or €v TH TOv MeyadoroiTav yxwpa;*! but its whole history, as gathered 
from him and Plutarch, is a record of successive changes of hands. The same 
is true of Belmina and the Belminatid territory ; whose history, in fact, blends 
in such a way with that of the Athenaeum that it seems impossible to dis- 
sociate them.*” So that there is every reason to believe that the Athenaeum 
was not merely near Belmina (zepi tiv BéABcvav), but formed part of the 








Fic. 4,.—INNER FortiFIcATION WALL oN Mount KueiMos. [Style (2).] 


Belminatid territory. And, if so, it can hardly have been situated anywhere 
but on Mount Khelmés; for Khelmés is, with a single exception,® the only 





#9 Probably to be translated ‘entrance to’ or 
‘ pass into Lakonia.’ 

50° Polyb. iv. 37, 60, 81. 

51 Td. ii. 46, 

52 For the successive changes of ownership of 
Belmina, the Belminatid territory, and the 
Athenaeum, the following passages should be 
consulted in the order in which I give them ; 


(1) Paus. viii. 27. 4 (7f Blenina = Belmina), ef. 


ib, 85. 4; (2) Plut. Cleom. 4 and Pol. ii. 46; 
(3) Pol. ii. 54; (4) Pol. iv. 37, 6C, and 81; 
(5) Livy xxxviii. 34; (6) Paus. iii. 21. 3, viii. 
35. 4. 

53 The single exception is the prominent hill 
whose summit lies almost exactly in a line be- 
tween the villages of Petrina and Grikoti, from 
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place in this region adapted for such a fortress, and, without any exception, 
the only place where traces of a fortress exist. These considerations, and 
the absence of any separate mention of the ‘Athenaeum’ in Pausanias, 
make it (to my mind) almost certain that Khelmds, the fortress par excellence 
of the Belminatid territory, and loosely included in the general word Belmina, 
is also the fortress more particularly known in ancient times as the 
Athenaeum. 

This equation would doubtless have been made long ago, but for two 
reasons, viz.—(1) the coincidence that the Athenaeum is generally spoken of 
as properly Megalopolitan, Belmina (in Pausanias at least) as Spartan ; a 
mere coincidence,» since (as we have seen) both alike are rarely mentioned 
except for the purpose of recording a change of ownership; (2) the identity 
of name with that of the other place to which I have already referred.™ 

The importance of the fortress on Khelmds, ‘the Athenaeum near 
Belmina,’ can hardly be over-rated. A mere glance at the map will show 
that it completely bars the way from Sparta to Megalopolis. But it does 
more than that ;—it is the key, as we shall see presently, to both of two routes 
between these two towns and also to one very important military route from 
Sparta to Tegea, viz. the route which traversed the Asean plain. It is also, 
both naturally and artificially, an exceeding strong position. That it was 
always a bone of contention is no matter for wonder; the only wonder is 
that a post so admirably adapted to defence should time after time have been 
taken and lost. 


Between Sparta and Mount Khelmdés there are numerous traces of 
antiquity. None of them can, however, be certainly identified with any 
site or object known to us from ancient authors, with the possible exception 
of some remains generally supposed to mark the site of Pellana. Though 
I have not much new matter to record in connexion with this part of the 
route, I propose, nevertheless, to sketch it rapidly, noting the principal 
remains upon it. This will enable me to correct some small inaccuracies of 
detail, and to add a few new observations. 

The track follows the Eurotas valley all the way; for a great part of 
. the way it keeps close to the river bed. For the first three miles the valley 
is a comparatively open one. To this section of the route belong all the 
places and objects mentioned by Pausanias between Sparta and the statue 





each of which it is, however, separated by a um’; but there are none, and a rocky summit 
deep stream-bed. This hill overhangs the like this could hardly have been fortified with- 
eastern (or modern) track to Megalopolis, and out retaining traces of the fact. 

commands a good view of the western track '4 Unless, indeed, ‘ Athenaeum’ was specially 
(the one commonly used in ancient times, and a Megalopolitan name for the fortress of Bel- 
now used by travellers to Leondari). It also mina. 

commands a magnificent view of the Megalo- 55 Bursian (ii. 113, note 3) expressly rejects 
politan plain as far north as Karytaena, and the identification of Khelmdés with the Athenae- 
conceals this plain from Khelmés. Were there um on the ground that the position of Khelmés 
any traces of a fortress on the summit, one will not suit the other Athenaeum, which he 
might naturally identify it with the ‘Athenae- does not distinguish from this one. 
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of Aidos ; but no one, so far as I am aware, has ventured to identify them, 
nor am I prepared to do so, About three miles from Sparta is a large 
unfinished building, one end of which is used as a khan, the ‘khan of 
Zakharatos.’ Near it the river makes a bend to the eastward, circumventing 
a low rocky hili; but the track to Megalopolis keeps straight on, passing 
left of the hill, and rejoining the river beyond it some } mile from the 
khan. Leaving the track at the khan, and keeping along the river bank, 
one sees almost immediately, on the opposite bank, the scanty remains of a 
Roman or mediaeval bridge,—probably the former,—and beside it the traces 
of a river wall of large blocks of stone. Just oppposite this bridge, if one 
climbs the rocks which overhang the path, one finds a large rock-cutting, 
which was probably supplemented by building so as to form altogether a 
level area some 30 ft. x 20 ft. in extent. This cutting may possibly have 
been prepared for the statue of Aidos,®* its distance from Sparta according 
very well with such a theory ; but it must be remembered that all identifica- 
tions of this kind are little better than guess-work. Still keeping to the 
river, one reaches in a few minutes a fine Turkish bridge,—the 
‘bridge of Kopsnos,—which spans it by a single arch. It bears the 
inscription 
1730 
K3T 


This bridge, though still in excellent repair, is now but little used; but 
prior to the construction of the carriage road it formed part of the ordinary 
route from Tripolitsi to Sparta and Mistra. 

From the ‘bridge of Kopénos’ to the point at which the river and the 
track to Megalopolis re-unite, the river flows in a narrow gorge between 
high rocks on the eastern, and the low hill already mentioned on the 
western, side. The former assume shapes so curious as to suggest 
artificial cutting; and on the slopes of the latter are traces (1) of an 
aqueduct or mill-stream, (2) lower down, of a half-buried wall, built in 
order to terrace up the soil, possibly for a road but more probably for 
purposes of cultivation. On the north end of the hill, where one rejoins 
the track to Megalopolis, are remains of polygonal walls, and the hill itself 
bears a fair sprinkling of pottery, while immediately between the hill and the 
river, on the narrow strip of land which separates them, are the lower 
courses of a long wall consisting partly of Hellenic and partly of later 
masonry, nearly parallel with the river. . It is evident, in fact, that on and 
about this hill there was a group of buildings, the principal one being 
perhaps a small fort; and I draw special attention to this site because it 
has scarcely yet been mentioned, and never (so far as I know) correctly. 





56 Supposing, that is, that the ancient track short cut by passing to the left of the low rocky 
kept close to the river at this point, coinciding _ hill described in the text. 
perhaps (as far as the ‘bridge of Kopanos’) 7 Baedeker, who (p. 280) mentions polygonal 


with the track to Tegea. But it seems more remains ‘on a hill on the opposite bank,’ prob- 
probable that (like the modern one) it made a ably refers, though inaccurately, to this site. 
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It is disappointing that we cannot with much probability recognize in it 
any of the places or objects mentioned by Pausanias. The remains are too 
extensive to have belonged to a monument merely (the statue of Aidos), too 
near Sparta to represent the tomb of Ladas** or the Chardkoma, too near 
Sparta and too far from Belmina to be the remains of Pellana. A few days’ 
excavation would probably throw some light upon this matter; and it is one 
to which I would call the attention of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, who have at present a monopoly of excavation in 
Lakonia. 


Within the next three miles, or less, from the hill last mentioned, traces 
of antiquity are visible in several places, either in the path or close beside 
it; but there is not one of them to which a name can be given with any 
approach to certainty. I will do little more than enumerate them. 

(1) Five minutes’ walk from the hill,—at a point where there is only 
just room for the path between the rocks on the left and the river on the 
right,—there is a bit of Hellenic wall, partly built over with later work, at 
the very edge of the river and flush with the path. Its position, and the 
presence of grooves,—apparently wheel-ruts,—upon its upper surface, mark it 
as a piece of retaining-wall intended to protect an ancient road from the 
encroachments of the river. 

(2) Three minutes’ walk farther on, the path still closely following the 
river, one passes a large cave, mainly (if not entirely) natural, in the side of 
the rocky hill on the left of the path. The entrance, to this cave, which is 
called by the natives Bovpvos (‘Oven’), is formed by an arch in the aqueduct 
which once brought water from the BsBdp: (= ‘ Vivari,’ ‘ fish-pond ’) to Sparta, 
and which for a long way skirts the hills by the side of the path. Near this 
cave Leake saw a ‘semicircular sepulchral niche,’ which he identified with 
the tomb of Ladas ; but for this its distance from Sparta is insufficient. Sub- 
sequent writers “ suppose the niche, or the cave, to have contained the statue 
of Aidos; but it does not appear that they saw the niche at all, and Leake 
(who, I suspect, is the sole original authority for its existence) distinctly calls 
it ‘sepulchral,’ an expression which hardly suggests a shape suitable for con- 
taining a statue. And the connexion between a cave, apparently natural, and 
the statue is not very vbvious. I have already tentatively suggested (p. 42) 
that the statue of Aidos was a good deal nearer Sparta. 

(3) After about twelve minutes’ walk one reaches a comparatively open 
spot, formed by the junction of a stream, running from west to east, with the 
Eurotas. The valley of this stream was spanned a little higher up by the 
aqueduct already noted, and the remains of the piers which supported 





58 If it represents any of the objects noted by des Ladas’ is marked near this spot, but with- 
Pausanias, it must be this. The words irtp thy out any apparent reference to extant remains. 
Aewpédpor suit it well. But, if so, the statue of 59 Travels in the Morea, iii. 13. 

Aidos must have been at some point a good deal 60 Jd. 15. 
less than ‘thirty stades’ from Sparta. In the 6! Bursian, ii. 115. See also Baedeker, p. 
first plate to Ross’s Reisen im Peloponnes, ‘Grab 280, and the Guide Joanne, p. 281, 
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the aqueduct are still visible. In the low rocks on the left side of the 
path are some curious cuttings, known to the peasants as the ‘ Maye:pea’ 
(‘ Kitchen’), which were probably made for the reception of some statues, 
altars, or the like, rather than for a rock-tomb.™ 

(4) Twenty minutes more bring one to the remains of a massive Hellenic 
wall,“ forming an angle with the river, by the side of a small stream. It 
is by no means impossible, though the identification is a purely conjectural 
one, that this wall may have formed part of the .Chardkoma (‘Stockade ’) of 
Pausanias,© 

(5) About four minutes’ walk beyond this, to left of, and slightly above, 
the path, the rock has been cut back, almost certainly in order to make way 
for the ancient road. It certainly had nothing to do with the Z’urkish road, 
since the latter is proved by traces of the paving, still extant, to have been 


at a lower level. 


After this, one passes no object of archaeological interest till one reaches 
what has been commonly, and I think correctly, taken for the site of 
Pellana. It is about half an hour’s walk from the spot last mentioned, 
at a point where the valley widens out, and the path to Megalopolis begins 
to diverge from the river. On the left bank of the river (ac. the side 
opposite to the path) are the twin peaks, both surmounted by chapels, which 
project westward from the village of Vourlit. Between the foot of these 
hills and the river is a narrow strip of land,®’ protected from the encroach- 
ments of the latter by a wall of large and very roughly squared 
stones laid without mortar. A photograph of this wall is given on 
Pl. III. The total length of the wall, which appears to be Hellenic, 
may be roughly estimated at 200 yards; but it is not everywhere 
preserved. At the back of the strip of land which it protects, and just at 
the foot of the hills, is a fine spring, whose waters are artificially retained so 
as to form a kind of reservoir now supplying a mill-stream. This spring is 
the one which goes by the name of the ‘ Vivari,’ ® and whose 
water was conveyed to Sparta by the aqueduct already several times men- 
tioned.® The aqueduct is probably of Roman date, with later reparations. 
A little beyond this wall and spring, the river is joined on the, same (left) 
bank by a tributary, which kas a bed of considerable size, though (like most 


62 They are very convenient for lighting fires 88 See above, p. 43. 
in. Hence the name. I have myself seen 69 The following story, with variations, 
traces of fires there. From the name a story told by the rustics in this connexion.—A cer- 
has arisen that they were the cooking-places of tain Greek princess (Bao:AdmovAa), having two 
the workmen employed in making the aqueduct suitors, set them each a labour to perform. 
from the ‘ Vivari’ to Sparta. One was to bring water from the ‘ Vivari’ to 
63 As suggested in Baedeker, p. 280. Sparta, the other to build the fortress (xdorpo) 
64 The ‘ Helleniké’ of the Guide-books. of Mistra ; and the one who first accomplished 
65 Cf. Bursian, ii. 114, sq. his task was to win her hand. Unfortunately 
86 Leake, Travels in the Morea, iii. 13, sq.; the two tasks were completed simultaneously ; 
and subsequent writers and the princess, unable either to satisfy the 
67 It may be roughly estimated asvarying, in claims of both her suitors or to choose between 
different places, from 50 to 200 yards in width. them, took poison and died. 
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Greek streams) it is not unfrequently dry.” One may, if one likes, ascend 
this stream-bed to near the village of Koniditsa, At the village itself, and 
in the plain below it (at the point marked ‘K.V,’ [= ‘ Kephaldvrysis’] in 
my map), are two large springs, one of which’! is believed by the country 
people to derive its waters from the katavéthra of the ‘Taka’ (v. p. 68) in 
the plain of Tripolits’, There are thus in the neighbourhood of Konidftsa 
no less than three ‘ headsprings’ (cepadoSpuceis),—viz. one in the village 
itself, another in the plain immediately below it, and athird (the ‘ Vivari’) 
close to the river, and just behind the ancient river-wall. It is the existence 
of these springs and of the ancient wall,—combined with the distances from 
Sparta and Belmina, tallying well with those given by Pausanias,—which has 
led topographers generally to identify this region with Pellana. Since 
Koniditsa itself stands almost too far back from the direct route to 
Megalopolis, the second and third of the springs just mentioned probably 
correspond to those which Pausanias denotes as ‘Pellanid’ and ‘ Lankeian’ 
respectively, 

Pellana was one of the towns of the Lakonian ‘Tripolis’;” and, since 
the Tripolis is defined” as being ‘ Laconici agri, qui proximus finem 
Megalopolitarum est,’ it must have extended as far as the frontier. There 
is therefore little doubt that Belmina was another of its component towns. 
The name of the third town is a matter of some doubt. Both Aegys and 
Karystus have been suggested; and the latter view is by far the more 
probable of the two. For, though the term ‘ Aegytid’ appears to have been 
sometimes used in a wide sense and to have included Belmina,” it is in 
other passages distinguished from the Belminatid; and Paus. viii. 34. 5 
shows clearly that ‘ Aegytid’ in its narrower sense was the designation of 
the valley lying west of the northern end of the Taygetus range,—the valley 
whose northern portions are overlooked by the charming little town of 
Leondari. It may therefore be taken for certain that Aegys itself was in 
that valley, not in the Eurotas valley south of Belmina. But whatever 
may have been the name of the third town of the Tripolis—Karystus is 
the most plausible guess,—topographers are probably right in placing it at 
the ‘ Kalyvia of Georghitsi,—a village which one reaches, on one’s northward 
journey, rather more than an hour after passing the supposed site of Pellana, 
At the Kalyvia there is another fine ‘ Kephaldvrysis’ (head-spring). 

The evidences of antiquity here are as follows :— 





” This is probably the xara Meaanvnv xdpad- V. Appendix A, p. 68. 


pos of Plut. Agis, 8. 72 Pol. iv. 81. 
71 Possibly both; but at any rate the theory 73 Livy xxxv. 27. 
attaches to the one in the plain. It is probably 74 The former by Leake, Z'ravels in the Morea, 


erroneous, for the water (especially that of the iii. 18, sg. and Bursian ii. 114; the latter by 
lower spring) is too clean and too cold to have Leake, Peloponnesiaca (which represents his 
run so short a distance underground. The later views), p. 350, and Curtius ii. 258. 
ancient theory was that the water of the ‘Taka’ 75 Supposing that BAéviwa in Paus, viii. 27. 4 
rose again at Frangovryso, but the comparative = BéAmwa, 

levels of the two plains makes this impossible, 76 Eg. Pol, ii. 54. 


. 
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(1) There is an acropolis,—a low, rocky hill, steep of approach on all 
sides except the east,—surrounded at the top, and to some extent lower 
down also, by remains of walls, for the most part of late date, but among 
which there are some traces of probable Hellenic work.” 

(2) The acropolis just described lies immediately left of the path to 
Megalopolis. A little farther on,—still just left of the path,—are two 
circular caves, cut in the soft rock, with roofs of the beehive shape. The 
diameter of one of them, which I measured, is approximately 18 ft., and 
the height some 10 ft.; and the other must be of about the same size. 
These caves, which I suppose to be tombs, were courteously shown me by 
Mr. TxovfovAns, the demarch of Georghitsi. They might possibly repay 
excavation. | 

(3) In the village I bought a large number of coins,—most of them 
unfortunately of late date, Roman and Byzantine ; none which could serve 
as a clue to the ancient name of the place. 

There is but little pottery about. The place was therefore probably a 
small one,—perhaps little more than a fort. 


Half an hour beyond the ‘Kalyvia of Georghitsi’ there is another 
‘ Kephalovrysis, gushing freely from beneath some rocks on the left of 
the path. The water of this spring is retained, so as to form a_ pool 
some 12 ft. x 17 ft. but of irregular shape, by the remains of an ancient 
wall of large hewn stones. 


Hence to the ‘khan of Longaniko,’ in the ‘ Belminatid’ territory, which 
I have already discussed, is a journey of about an hour and a half (for a fast 
walker an hour and a quarter). The path takes one first through a region 
commonly known as the ‘ Agrapithékambos’ (‘ wild-pear region’), and then 
through one called ‘Goumarédkambos’; the latter being a beautiful pass 
where the sides of the hills both to left and right are richly clothed with 
arbutus (yovmapo). 

II.—Megalopolis to Belmina.®8 


‘On the road from Megalopolis to Sparta,’ says Pausanias, ‘there are thirty stades to 
the Alpheius. Then, after travelling by the side of the river (morayds) Theius, another 
tributary of the Alpheius, and then leaving it on your left, you come, about forty stades from 
the Alpheius, to Phalaesiae. Phalaesiae is twenty stades from the Hermaeum near Belemina. 
Now the Arkadians say that Belemina was originally part of their territory, and was taken 
from them by the Spartans; but their story appeared to me an improbable one for several 
reasons,—principally because I do not believe the Thebans would have allowed the 
Arkadians to suffer even this amount of loss had they felt that they would be justified in 
righting them.’ 


This account of the route from Megalopolis to Belmina is concise and 
satisfactory. That it was the western route, passing close to Leondari,—and 





= esnips ait _ —— ._— 


77 An old well, completely filled up, has also in soft rock. The proprietor has excavated it to 
been recently discovered at the eastend of the a depth of some 30 feet in hope of finding 
acropolis, just below the crown of the hill. It treasure. 
is about six feet in diameter, and is cut chiefly 78 Paus, viii. 35. 8, 4. 
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not the one commonly used at the present day, vid Skortsinot,—has been 
generally recognized. It is proved by the fact of its crossing the Alpheius 
below the junction of that river with its tributary the Theius, which entered 
it on the left. For the ‘ Alpheius’ and the ‘ Theius’ are, respectively, (1) the 
river which runs from the gorge of Tsimbaroi between Rhapsomati and 
Marmaria; and (2) the Koutoupharina, the only tributary of the other 
which deserves the name of a wotapés.”® And the ancient route to Sparta, 
Pausanias tells us, left the Theius on the left. 

Phalaesiae was placed by Leake ®° a little east of Botira, where Gell *! 
reported ‘ vestiges of acity’; but the French explorers could see no remains 
there except those of ruined ‘ Kalyvia,’ and from my own observations I 
think they were right. Besides, the spot indicated is rather too far from the 
crossing of the Alpheius, and rather too near to the Hermaeum, to correspond 
well with Pausanias’ account. For the Hermaeum was doubtless, as topo- 
graphers are agreed, about the division of the water-sheds of the Alpheius 
and Eurotas,—z.c. below Spancika. 

The eastern route from Megalopolis to Sparta,—now commonly used by 
travellers from Sinanou,—is indicated in my map as a modern track. Since 
it meets the western route immediately below Mt. Khelmds, it is obvious 
that I have by no means exaggerated the importance of the ‘Athenaeum,’ 
which crowned that hill, as the key to. doth routes from Sparta to 
Megalopolis as well as to the route which I am about to describe from Sparta 
to Tegea. 


C.—SPARTA TO TEGEA AND MANTINEIA vid THE SPARTA-MEGALOPOLIS 
RouTE AND THE ASEAN PLAIN. 


The evidence for the existence of this route is contained in the following 
passages :— 


(1) Herod. ix. 11. In 479 B.c., shortly before the battle of Plataea, the 
Spartan ephors, daily reproached by the Athenian envoys with delay in 
sending their contingent against the common enemy, suddenly despatch a 
force of 5,000 Spartiates in the night, and next day announce to the 
astonished envoys that the troops have already started and are by this time 
at Oresteium.*? We know from Pausanias * that Oresteium was identical 
with ‘Oresthasium,’ the place between Megalopolis and Asea whose position 
T have already discussed.™ 





79 These identifications are necessitated (1) between the waters of the Asean plain and the 











by the distance from Megalopolis, as given in 
the present passage, (2) by Paus. viii. 44, 4, 
and 54, 8, where we are told that the sources 
of the Alpheius in the Megalopolitan territory 
derive their water from the plain of Asea 
(Frangévryso)—a theory which could not have 
arisen had the Alpheius been any river other 
than the one I have described. On the relation 


Alpheius, see Appendix A. 
80 Peloponnesiaca, p. 237. 
81 Itinerary of the Morea, p. 213. 
2 The audience must have taken place late in 
the day, and the march have been a rapid one. 
$3 viii, 3. 2. 
84 P, 28 syq. 
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(2) Plut, Arist. 10 (same story). 


(3) Thue. v. 64. In 418 B.c., when the Athenians, Argives, and other 
allies are threatening Tegea, the Spartans send an army to assist that town 
vid Orestheium (‘’OpéoOevov tis Mawarias’). Thisis the expedition which 
ended in the first battle of Mantineia. 


(4) Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 10 sqg. After the battle of Leuktra (371 B.c.), 
the Mantineians proceed to rebuild their walls. The Spartans send an 
expedition against them (370 B.c.) under the command of Agesilaus. He 
marches vid Eutaea. Eutaea was one of the Maenalian towns;® and that it 
was not in the Tegean plain, but either in the Megalopolitan or in the 
Asean, may be regarded as certain; for Agesilaus, on his arrival there, found 
that all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms had left in order to join the 
rest of the Arkadian forces, who were assembling at Asea preparatory to 
marching to the defence of the Mantineians. Had Eutaea been in the 
Tegean plain, it would have been futile for its inhabitants to mect the other 
troops at Asea. 


(5) Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 9. In 362 Bc. Epaminondas, at Tegea, hears 
that Agesilaus, with the whole fighting force of Sparta, is marching for 
Mantineia, and has got as far as ‘Pellene’ (= Pellana). This Pellana was, 
as we have seen, in the Eurotas valley, on the direct route between Sparta 
and Megalopolis,—not on the direct route between Sparta, Tegea and 
Mantineia, Indeed this explains Epaminondas’ attempt to surprise Sparta 
in the absence of Agesilaus. Had the latter advanced by the direct route to 
Tegea, Epaminondas could have had no hope of getting from Tegea to Sparta 
without meeting him on the way. 


The evidence for a military route from Sparta to the Mantineio-Tegean 
plain, and thence to the Isthmus, vid the Sparta-Megalopolis track and the 
plain of Asea, is thus amply sufficient. But the question immediately arises 
—<At what point did the route to Tegea and Mantineia diverge from that to 
Megalopolis? Did it enter the Megalopolitan plain at all, or did it leave 
the Megalopolitan route somewhere near Belmina, and, keeping south of the 
summit of Tsimbarou, make straight for the Asean plain? I have already 
stated * that, in my opinion, common sense points to the latter alternative as 
the true one. 

From the Belminatid (¢.c. the region about the khan of Longaniko) there 
are no less than three possible routes by which one may reach the plain of 
Asea (Frangévryso) without entering that of Megalopolis. One may :— 

(1) diverge from the Megalopolitan route at the khan of Longaniko, 
pass immediately right of the (now ruined) chapel of Ag. Eiréne. 
and ascend the river-bed of the Eurotas, not leaving it till it brings 
one out at a point immediately below Manidti and Koutribowkhi 


OP: 26; 





85 Paus. viii. 27. 3. 
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in the Asean plain: or (2) one may follow a mule track which passes left of 
Ag. Eiréne and, skirting the eastern side of Mt. Khelmds, strikes the path from 
Skortsinofit to Papari and Koutriboukhi near the village of Agriakéna : or (3) 
one may keep to the modern (eastern) Sparta-Megalopolis route as far 
as Skortsinol, and thence take the path to Pdapari and Koutriboukhi, 
skirting the southern slopes of Tsimbaroti, with Khelmdés on one’s right, 
passing left of Agriakéna, and descending into the Asean plain by either of 
the two villages just named. These routes may be clearly distinguished 
with the help of Plate LI. 

Now (1) is perhaps the most obvious route; for, though it necessarily 
climbs some 800 ft. to get to the plain of Asea, it involves no pass in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but a gradual ascent along the river-bed. On 
the other hand (a) the river-bed is in parts very rocky, and thus would at 
any time be extremely inconvenient for troops: (%) it winds very much: (¢) 
it would be impassable after heavy rain: (d) for a very considerable distance 
it passes through a deep-sided gorge, some hundreds of feet: in depth, which 
would offer every opportunity for treachery.” 

(2) is a much safer and on the whole a more convenient route than (1) ; 
but the first part of it, as far as Agriakéna, is a trying one, ascending and 
descending constantly, and would, in my opinion, be far inferior as a military 
route, to 

(3) the one by Skortsinou. This route is fairly direct, and is nowhere 
very rocky or very steep, although it ascends (as near as I can judge) to a 
height of 1200 ft. or 1300 ft. above the level of the Eurotas valley at the 
khan of Longaniko, and 400 ft. or 500 ft. above the plain of Asea.* It bears 
clear traces of Turkish pavement in some parts. 

On the whole I have little doubt that this was the ancient route which 
led from Sparta to Tegea vid the Asean plain. 

The natural descent into the plain is by the village of Koutribouikhi ; 
but the inhabitants of Papari, when they come this way, bear left before 
reaching the former village, and skirt the lowest slopes of Tsimbaroti; and 
travellers to Oresthasium in ancient times would doubtless do the same. 

At, or close by, Oresthasium one struck the Megalopolis-Tegea road. 

The central part of the plain of Asea was, no doubt, of a very 
swampy nature ;*® perhaps even it was partially submerged, as it is at 
the present day. It was necessary therefore to pass either left or right of 
the centre in order to cross the plain. We have seen that the left hand 
route—vid Oresthasium—was at least on two occasions selected, in spite of 











being slightly longer than the other. 


It was evidently the stopping-place ; 





87 The extreme danger of this as a military 
route is well illustrated by a story which I 
heard from a very old Turk at Longaniko, 
Ibrahim Pasha (he says), marching from Sparta 
to Tripolits’, was led by a treacherous guide 
into this gorge, whereas he ought to hive gone by 
Skortsinot. He immediately found himself 


H.S.— VOL. XV. 


shot at from the overhanging hills on both sides, 
and, after losing many of his men, eventually 
succeeded in effecting his escape vid Kaltezia. 
88 The highest point is in that part of the 
route which coincides with (2). 
89 Probably the name ’Acéa itself refers to 
this, 
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probably it was a larger town, and provided better accommodation, than 
Eutaea, which I take to have been the corresponding place on the right 
hand route. 

Eutaea is mentioned by Pausanias™ as one of the ‘Maenalian’ towns 
whose inhabitants contributed towards the foundation of Megalopolis; and 
by Xenophon as the place where Agesilaus stopped on his march from 
Sparta to Mantineia in 370 B.c., and also on his return journey. I have 
already shown that it must have been either in the Megalopolitan or in the 
Asean plain; and since we have seen that the route did not enter the 
Megalopolitan plain at all, it must have been in the Asean. Leake” 
conjectured that it occupied the site of the little village of Barbitsa; and 
my own view is only a slight modification of his. The traces of antiquity at 
Barbitsa are very slender ;® but Lianou, a neighbouring village, certainly 
represents an ancient site. (1) In the village itself are various remains of 
antiquity, among which I may note especially a fragment of a marble Doric 
capital which must be either very early, or very late, in date,* and some 
blocks of Hellenic masonry built into the chapel of Ag. Barbara. More 
interesting are a number of wells, of uncertain date, but, from the absence of 
mortar or brick in the construction, not improbably ancient Greek. The 
villagers have already discovered quite a number of them. Several have 
been cleared out, and are now in daily use. They are circular, and are 
built entirely of small blocks of limestone, roughly hewn into shape. The 
diameter of one which I measured was only 2 ft. 6 in. (2) In the fields 
immediately surrounding the village have been found a considerable quantity of 
ancient coins. Of those which I have seen by far the greater number are Roman 
or Byzantine; but others are Hellenic, chiefly belonging to the Arkadian 
and Achaean leagues. (3) On, and a little below, the summit of the hill of 
Ag. Konstantinos, which overhangs the village, are some slight remains of 
two fortified walls of unhewn stones; walls to which it is impossible to 
assign a date, but which are very similar in construction to those of Sellasia 
(v. Appendix B) and to some (the least good) of those of the ‘Athenaeum ’ 
(Khelmés). The remains on the summit are for the most part flush with 
the ground, and it was not until I had made a small excavation there 
that I could satisfy myself of their existence, but the hill, from its 





exists a piece of wall, of rather carefully fitted 
polygonal work, nearly fifty feet in length, 
preserved in parts to a height of over four feet. 
This wall, which I excavated (for scarcely a 
trace of it was visible above ground), appears to 


viii. 27. 3. 

2 Hell, vi. 5. 12, 20, 21. 

®2 Travels in the Morea, iii. 31-338. 

93 The ‘Paled-khora’ mentioned by Leake 
(admittedly on hearsay evidence) is almost cer- 


tainly the site of a deserted village, not (as he 
supposed) of an ancient town. It is probably 


identical with the ‘ Vill. re’ (= Village ruiné ?) 
of the French map, where I have seen traces of 
rude walls, but nothing which suggests anti- 
quity. On the other hand, by a small spring on 
the way from Barbitsa to Frangévryso, about ten 
minutes’ walk from the former, and just before 
one reaches the chapel of Ag. Gidinnes, there 


be almost isolated, and I was quite unable to 
discover to what sort of building it belonged. 

% Jt has the bulging echinus which generally 
characterizes an archaic order ; but the profile 
is in other respects so peculiar as to suggest that 
it is slovenly work of late date. It has been 
hollowed into a rude trough, and lies just out- 
side the door of the priest’s house. 
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height and its position, is such a commanding one,—a key to the route from 
Lakonia into the Asean plain vid the river-bed of the Eurotas,—that it would 
have been strange if it had not been fortified. It appears nevertheless, 
from the absence of pottery about it, to have been but little used, probably 
because the river-bed was generally avoided by Spartan troops for the reasons 
I have already mentioned; but its existence was an important, and even 
necessary, safeguard. A sketch plan of the remains in their present state is 
given below in Fig. 5. 














Summit of Hill of Ag. Konstantinos, 
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The fortifications of Eutaea are mentioned by Xenophon® in his 
account of Agesilaus’ expedition. That general, when he arrived at Eutaea, 
found them fallen into disrepair, and took the trouble of restoring them. 

If I am right in my identification of Eutaea, the route thence to 
Tegea would be ezther vid Barbitsa, the khan of Talagani, and the road 
from Megalopolis, or vid Manari and Zéli, by a path which crosses Mt, Kravari 
south of the summit. The latter is the more direct, but the former is rather 





% Fell. vi. 5. 12. % See Pl, II. 
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the easier route. For an army going (like that of Agesilaus) to Mantincia, 
the Megalopolis road would be both easier and more direct than the other. 


The existence of this route from Sparta to Tegea, vid the Asean plain, 
or rather the fact that it appears to have been extensively used for military 
purposes in ancient times, may perhaps seem strange. And the fact that 
the new railway route, at present unfinished, from Tripolitsé to Sparta will 
not ouly pass Frangévryso, but will go right through into the plain of Megalo- 
polis, and there branch south for Sparta, will hardly allay this feeling ; for 
the conditions of railway construction and the necessity of serving as many 
places as possible by a single route, are sufficient to account for the fact. 

The true explanation consists no doubt partly in the fact that the most 
direct route,—the one which is now in common use,—-though nowhere an 
abnormally steep one, involves a great number of ascents and descents, and 
would therefore, before the high road was made, have been very trying for 
troops on the march ; but largely also in the want of good water upon it,—a 
want so marked that, as we shall see very shortly, even the alternative (and 
commoner) Spartan military route diverged considerably from the modern one 
in order to supply it by following a river-bed. On the route I have just described 
there are, it will be remembered, a number of magnificent springs; viz. (1) the 
‘Viviri’ and the spring between it and Koniditsa, (2) the ‘ Kephaldvrysis’ 
at the Kalyvia of Georghitsi (Karystus), (3) the ‘ Kephaldvrysis’ in the path 
a little further on, (4) the ‘springs of the Alpheius and Eurotas’ at Fran- 
govryso (Asea); to say nothing of abundant river water (the Eurotas), the 
wells at Lianoi (Eutaea), and doubtless also wells at Oresthasium. 





D.—TeEcEA To Sparta, Direcr Route. 


We have no complete, or even nearly complete, account of this route 
in ancient authors. Pausanias*’ mentions several objects which one passed 
on it (altars and temples), all within about two miles of Tegea, and none of 
them identifiable. Then he proceeds :—* 


The boundary of the Lacedaemonian and Tegean territories is the river Alpheius. This 
river has its origin at Phylake ; but not far from the source another stream flows down into 
it from a number of small springs, whence the place has come to be called Symbola (‘the 
Junction’). Now the Alpheius appears to be distinguished from all other rivers by this peculi- 
arity,—it has a way of disappearing frequently underground and then reappearing. For, 
starting from Phylake and the place called Symbola, it buries itself in the Tegean plain ; 
and, after rising again at Asea and mixing its stream with the Eurotas, it descends a second 
time into the ground, to re-emerge at a place which the Arkadians call Pegae (‘The 


~ 4 ? 
Springs’). 


This passage certainly implies that the Alpheius either touched or 
crossed the route from Tegea to Sparta; but it does not necessarily imply 





7 viii. 58. 11. crossing the Adriatic and reappearing at Syra- 


% Jd. 54. 1, sqq. cuse, 
89 Here follows an account of the Alpheius 
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that Phylake, where the river had its origin, was on that route. We must 
not therefore identify it too positively, as some writers have done, with 
Kryavrysi,—the site of a khan (now in ruins) and a spring on the route 
from Tripolits’ which was till quite recently in common use. The spring 
at Kryavrysi contributes but little to the river ;! and it would be much 
more natural (I think) to describe the latter as having its origin in the hills 
beyond Vourvotira, whence the main stream flows, than at this point. 

This however is a matter of no very great importance, since, as I have 
already observed, Pausanias nowhere says that Phylake was upon the ancient 
route; he only says that the river was upon the ancient route, and rose in 
Phylake. Now since the ancient route either touched or crossed the river, 
a glance at the map will show that it must have gone along the river gorge, 
not by Kaparéli and Alipokhdri like the modern carriage road ; otherwise it 
would, like the carriage road, have missed the river altogether. This is 
precisely what we should expect, since the gorge offers by far the most 
direct route, whether one comes from Tripolitsa or from the site of Tegea.! 
It was indeed in constant use till the new road was made, and is still 
frequently adopted by travellers on foot. 

I have so far assumed that by the name Alpheius Pausanias denotes 
the modern Sarandapotamés, in spite of a very grave difficulty which arises 
from the fact that the Sarandapotamds, on entering the Tegean plain, bends 
eastward to join the river from Dholiand (the ancient river Garates), and 
flows with it to the Katavdéthra of Vérzova, whereas the river referred to by 
Pausanias, and identified by him with the Alpheius, was certainly supposed by 
him to flow westward to the Katavéthra of the Taka. The necessity for this 
assumption has, however, been generally recognized ; for the only alternative 
to it is the identification of the Alpheius with some tiny streams near 
Kaparéli, too insignificant to be noticed at such length by Pausanias, and in 
a position which the ancient road (unlike the modern carriage road) would 
be most unlikely ‘to pass. 

The difficulty attending its identification with the Sarandapotamds has 
been met by Leake ' and his successors by the hypothesis of an alteration, 
since Pausanias’ day, in the course of that river after entering the plain. It is 











100 When I was there (June, 1893), literally 
nothing ; the small driblet which flowed from it 
being diverted so as to water a bed of onions or 
garlic close by. But there was at that time not 
so much as a drop of water either in the main 
stream-bed or in the one which here joins it 
from the direction of the khan of Bakotros. 

It is a pity that the spring of Kryavrysi, 
which used to be treasured by travellers as sup- 
plying the last drink of fresh water on the way 
from Tripolitsd to Sparta till one reached the 
khan of Vourlia, is now utterly neglected and 
its drinking basin destroyed. The khan of 
Krydavrysi, too, is deserted. The disappearance 
of this (like that of many another old institu- 


tion in Greece) is due to the construction of the 
carriage-road. The latter skirts the hills a 
great deal higher up, missing the old spring and 
khan. 

101 With this difference, that the track from 
Tripolitsd passes west of Kamari and does not 
enter the gorge till it reaches a point just below 
Mavriki; while, starting from Piali or any 
other of the villages on the site of Tegea, one 
naturally goes by the gorge all the way. 

102 Peloponnesiaca, pp. 114, sg. and map. 
The theory does not appear in 7Zravels in the 
Morea, which (unlike Peloponnesiaca was based 
wholly on personal observation, 
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suggested that this alteration may have resulted from a temporary obstruction 
of the river's former course after heavy rain, or have been made artificially 
for the purpose of better drainage. I have discussed this theory in Appen- 
dix A, to which readers are referred. The conclusion there arrived at is that 
neither the course traced in Leake’s map nor that suggested by Bérard 1% is 
compatible with the level of the ground in different parts of the plain; that 
the only alternative course remaining,—viz. through the town of Tegea itself, 
—is historically inadmissible ; and that therefore I cannot bring myself to 
believe in the supposed change of course at all, and am rather inclined to 
attribute the whole difficulty to a blunder on the part of Pausanias.’™ 

One more question arises in connexion with this river. The Alpheius, 
says Pausanias, was the boundary between the territories of Lakonia and 
Tegea. Which part of the Alpheius served as boundary? Certainly not 
the part along which the route to Sparta lies; for this runs north and 
south, not east and west, and it is incredible that the whole of the territory 
either east or west of it was Lakonian. For my own part I agree with 
Leake} in supposing the boundary to have been the eastern branch of 
the Sarandapotamds, which flows below Vourvotra,—in fact the principal 
stream of the river above Krydvrysi. But it does not seem to have occurred 
to Leake that this is an excellent reason for placing Phylake (where the 
Alpheius was said to rise) not at Kryavrysi but beyond Vourvoure. 

If I am right in supposing the river of Vourvoura to represent that 
portion of the Alpheius which formed the boundary between the Lakonian 
and Tegean territories, the passage of Pausanias which we are now con- 
sidering accords admirably with another statement of the same author,’ to 
the effect that the ‘ Hermae’ marking the junction of the Lakonian, Tegean 
and Argive territories were on the ridge of Parnon (é7’ avdrod) and in the pass 
from the Thyreatid plain, 7.c. between Ag. Pétros and Arakhova. 


Pausanias’ account of the way from Tegea to Sparta ends at the 
frontier; nor is there any corresponding account of the other portion of it 
in his book on Lakonia. But in determining its direction we have only two 
routes to choose between, viz. (1) vid the Klisoura defile ; the route adopted 
by the modern mule track and the new road,!” (2) vid Arakhova and the bed 
of the river which takes its name from that village. Our choice between 
these two routes will depend largely on the position which we assign to 
Karyae. 

Karyae, the site of a famous sanctuary of Artemis Karyatis, and the 
seat of an annual festival in her honour, was situated somewhere upon the 





. 103 Bulletin de Corr. Hell. vol. xvi. (1892), a divergence begins, the mule track eventually 


p- 584 and Pl. XIII. joining the Arakhova route, by the river-side, 
104 See Appendix A, pp. 68--9. at the now ruined ‘khan of Krevatds,’ while 
105 Peloponnesiaca, p. 1138. the carriage road climbs the hills west of it. A 
106 ij, 38. 7. little further on, just before one reaches the 


107 From the ‘khan of Bakotiros’ to beyond ‘khan of Vourlid,’ all three routes coincide for 
the ‘khan of Kokkindloutsa’ the mule track a short distance. See Pl. I. 
and new carriage road practically coincide ; then 
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way from Tegea to Sparta.® It was at, or near, the frontier.°® Further, 
it was to the right of the way from Argos to Sparta, the turning which led 
to it being the third after one passed the Hermae, or boundary marks, at 
the top of the pass of Parnon."° Now we have already seen that the 
frontier in question was the part of the Sarandapotamdés above Krydvrysi 
—the eastern branch, which I have called for greater precision the river of 
Vourvotra. And it is quite clear" that the ancient route from Argos to 
Sparta was the track which crosses Mt. Parnon between Ag. Pétros and 
Arikhova and enters the deep bed of the river of Arikhova at or near the 
latter village. Hence the area within which our choice of a site for Karyae 








must necessarily be confined is by no means a large one. Karyae must in 
fact be looked for somewhere between Kryavrysi and Ardkhova and not far 


from the river of Vourvotira. 


In the French map a ‘Palaed-kastro’ (‘ P.K.’) is marked at a point 





1088 Thue. v. 55.3; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 25-27 ; 
Livy xxxiv. 26, xxxv. 27. 

109 This appears (1) from Thuc. v. 55. 3, 
where the Spartans make their d:af8arhpia (un- 
successfully) at Karyae ; (2) from Livy xxxiv. 
26 compared with ib. xxxv. 27. In the former 
passage T. Quinctius pitches his camp at Karyae, 
and there waits before entering Lakonian terri- 
tory; while in the latter, which describes 
events which occurred only three years later, 
Philopoemen is said to have encamped at Karyae 
in Lakonian territory. Whether it had changed 
hands in the interval, or not (and there is no 
indication that it had), it was clearly a border 
town. But (8) that it did change hands more 
than once on other occasions is clear from Paus. 
viii. 45. 1, which makes it originally Tegean— 
id. iv. 16. 9, which makes it Spartan (in the 
time of the second Messenian war)—Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5. 25, where Karyae, after the battle of 
Leuktra, secedes to the enemies of Sparta ; and 
id. vii. 1. 28, where it is re-taken by the Spart- 
ans and severely punished for its treachery. 

n° Paus. iii. 10. 7. 

111 Leake, who originally supposed (Z'ravels 
in the Morea, ii. 510) that the Argos-Sparta 
route crossed the Parnon range by a pass south 
of the summit, vid Kastdnitsa, afterwards 
(Peloponnesiaca, pp. 298, 339) abandoned that 
view in favour of the more correct identification 
of the French topographers. No one who has 
tried the two routes can be in any doubt about 
the matter. The pass by Kastanitsa is far 
higher, steeper, and rockier, than the other. It 
is a very trying route for a single pedestrian, or 
for a loaded mule, and would be almost intoler- 
able for an army ; while the Arakhova route is, 
as Greek mountain-routes go, a remarkably 
simple and straightforward one. 





Further, we know from Polybius (ii. 65) that 
a part of the route of Antigonus from Argos to 
Sparta, vid Sellasia, was mapa rdv Oivotvra 
motaudv, and that the battle of Sellasia itself 
was fought actually in and about the river-bed. 
Now all this applies perfectly to the Ardkhova 
route, but not to that by Kastanitsa; for the 
river of Tsintsina, and its junction with that 
from Agriands, lie at the bottom of ravines so 
deep and difficult that the track goes far above 
them—there is no room for a path, much less 
for a battle, in the river-bed. 

Lastly, Karyae, which we know to have been 
situated near the Tegean and Spartan frontier, 
would certainly never have been mentioned by 
Pausanias (iii. 10. 7) in connexion with the 
Argos-Sparta route at all, if that route had 
passed as far south as the river of Tsintsina. 

I believe the Hermae which marked the com- 
mon boundary of the Argive, Tegean, and 
Spartan territories, and which Pausanias (ii. 
38. 7) describes as én’ abrod [sc. roi Mdpywyros], 
to have been at the top of the pass; not (as 
Jochmus suggests in the Jowrn. Roy. Geog. Soe. 
1857, p. 43) a little west of Meligoi. The three 
large heaps of stones which may still be seen close 
to the path, within about 100 yards of the top of 
the pass, at a spot called ’crots gpoveupévous, 
doubtless commemorate some murder or mas- 
sacre; but it may very possibly have been a 
murder or massacre of quite recent date. Stories 
which connect them with the battle of 300 
Spartans against 300 Argives (Baedeker, p. 
263), or with Herakles and Hippokoon (Journ. 
Roy. Geog. Soc. 1857, p. 42), are merely the 
guesses of half-educated priests or schoolmasters 
with a smattering of ancient Greek ; not, as 
Jochmus imagined, traditions ‘ perpetuated from 
the earliest ages of Grecian antiquity.’ 
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about two miles due west of Ardkhova; and this Palaed-kastro has been 
confidently asserted by Ross," followed by Curtius™*® and Bursian,"* to 
represent the ancient Karyae. But the two former admittedly never visited 
the supposed site ; and the last-named does not profess to have visited it 
either. For my own part, repeated observation and inquiry have convinced 
me that no ancient remains exist, or have recently existed, anywhere near 
the point in question. The precise spot indicated is for various reasons 
difficult to find ;4° but, if (as I think) I have succeeded in identifying it 
correctly, it is now occupied by a group of cottages (‘ Kalfvia’), the disused 
threshing-floors of which, half buried in the ground, may easily have been 
mistaken by the French surveyors for traces of antiquity. I have accordingly 
substituted the abbreviation ‘ Kal.’ (=‘ Kalfvia’) for the abbreviation ‘ P.K.’ 
(=‘ Palaed-kastro’) in my revision of the French map. But further, even 
were this an ancient site, we could hardly be justified in identifying it with 
Karyae. It is too far from the frontier, 7.¢. from the river of Vourvotra. Had 
this been Karyae, it would have been impossible for Livy to describe an 
army, while it remained in Tegean territory, as being ‘at Karyae.’ A site 
much nearer the river must therefore be sought. 

Now the only ancient site which I have been able to discover within the 
necessary limits is a site which answers well to all requirements. It is 
known to the villagers of Arikhova as the ’AvdAnwis (‘Ascension’). It 
consists of a small rocky hill on the very edge of the river, about one mile 
south-eastward from Krydvrysi. It is the last projection westward of Mt. 
Tsotika, being separated from it by a lower neck of hill on which stands, 
near a holly-oak (aovpydpz), a ruined chapel which was doubtless dedicated 
to the Ascension. 

Among other hewn blocks belonging to this chapel is one with the mark 
of aI-clamp, obviously ancient, and on the southern slope of the hill are 
distinct ruins of Hellenic walls. These last have, the peasants tell me, been 
much more abundant, but the stones have been largely used for building 
wine-presses etc. in the surrounding fields. On the summit of the hill are 
remains of a large enclosure, which may be roughly estimated as sixty feet 
square—built of stones, mortar, and a little tile—to which it is impossible 
to assign even an approximate date; but some fragments of the pottery 
which covers both top and sides of the hill have the black glaze which is 
characteristic of Greek ware. 

There is thus no doubt whatever that we have here an ancient site, and 
its position is precisely that in which we have been led on @ priori grounds 
to look for Karyae."® But whether this identification be correct, or that of 





112 Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 175. Arakhova, 
13 jj, 261. 16 This site appears to be unknown to the 
14 jj, 118, topographical handbooks from Leake’s time 


15 Partly owing to the new road taking downwards; but is, if I mistake not, the same 
a different line from the old one, The ‘P.K.’ which Lieut.-Gen. Jochmus independently iden- 
must not be confused with the ‘pyrgo’ (xipyo), tified with Karyae (Journ. Roy. Geog. Soc. 1857, 
a conspicuous mediaeval ruin much nearer p. 49 and map). My attention was first called 
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Ross, which we have just rejected, or (lastly) that of Boblaye (Recherches, 
p. 72), who places Karyae at the chapel of the Panagia, just north of the 
village of Arékhova,—it is clear that the route to Sparta which passed by 
Karyae did not coincide with the modern road, but diverged from it to the 
left; and doing so, it cannot have gone vid the Klisoura defile at all, but 
must have taken the alternative route by Arakhova. 

This view is fully borne out by certain passages of ancient authors. 
Polybius,!"” describing a march of Philopoemen into Lakonia, starting from 
Tegea, uses the following words :— 


‘0 5é Diroroluny . . . vuKtitropncas évepyas Tepi Tv EwOivny evexadbice 
THY otpatiav év Tois Tept Tov YKoTitay mpocayopevomevois TOTraLs, OS éoTL 
petakd tis Teyéas nal ris Aaxedalpovos.’ 


This ‘ Skotitas,’ which Polybius says was petafd tis Teyéas xal tips 
Aaxedaipovos, is described by Pausanias™* as a large oak wood which one 
entered, on the road from Argos to Sparta, immediately after passing the 
Hermae which marked the boundary between the Tegean, Argive, and 
Spartan territories. Since these Hermae were situated on the ridge of 
Parnon, at the top of the pass, the ‘Skotitas’ wood must necessarily have 
occupied the western slopes of Parnon, between the top of the pass and 
Arakhova; it cannot have been anywhere near the modern Tripolitsa-Sparta 
road. 

Again, in Xenophon’s account of the invasion of Lakonia by a combined 
force of Arkadians, Thebans, and others in 369 B.c., the allies, who had met 
at Karyae, are said to ‘descend’ (caréBaivoy) to Sellasia;"° an expression 
which is far more appropriate if the route was by the river-bed than if, like 
the modern road, it involved such repeated ascents as to make it hard to say 
without accurate observation whether these or the descents on the whole 
predominated. 

It may seem surprising that the route by Araikhova was so commonly 
used in ancient times in preference to the shorter route by the Klisotira 
defile. But (1) I do not deny that the direct route was also in common use ; 
I only say that we have abundant evidence for the use of the Arakhova 
route in connexion with military expeditions; and, so far as I know, we have 
no direct evidence for the use of the other; (2) the Klisouira route would be 
in several ways a very trying one for troops. It is in many places narrow 
and rocky; it involves continual ascents and descents; and, worst of all, 
there is no good water (whether from spring, well, or stream) anywhere 
between Krydvrysi and the khan of Krevatis. The other route, though 
considerably longer, has the advantage of an almost imperceptible slope 
(that of the river-bed) all the way from Ardkhova to the khan of 
Krevatds, with water all the way. The only discomfort one suffers on 





to Jochmus’ paper by Mr. J. G. Frazer. Itisa U7 xvi. 37. 
valuable contribution to the topography of this 118 jij, 10. 6. 
region. 19 Hell, vi. 5, 27. 
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this route is the continual crossing and recrossing of the stream, but this 
could be no very serious trial to the hardened feet of the Spartan 


hoplite. 


At or near Arakhova the route from Tegea to Sparta joined that from 
Argos; and therefore from this point onward we may take Pausanias’ 
account of the latter %° as applying equally to the former. He mentions 
but two places upon the way,—Sellasia (in ruins) and Thornaz (with a statue 
of the Pythian Apollo): and, in his usual careless way, he gives no indication 
either of the distance or of the position of either. He does not even mention 
the river along which the route, at least as far as Sellasia, lay ; and we might 
suspect the correctness of the identification of this route but for Pol. ii. 65, 
where it is distinctly stated to have lain ‘ rapa tov Oivodvta morapov.’ 

There can be little doubt that the common identification of Sellasia with 
the hill of Ag. Konstantinos, which overhangs the khan of Vourlié, is the right 
one. For the position of this hill is too commanding, and the remains upon 
it are too extensive, to have been passed over in silence by Pausanias; and 
the remains cannot be those of Thornax, which we know from Xenophon **? 
to have been down in the plain. 

The only alternative identification of the remains on Ag. Konstantinos 
worth mentioning 1% is that of Leake, who supposed them to represent Mt. Bar- 
bosthenes, on the ground that Sellasia was not (in his opinion !*) on the direct 
road from Tegea to Sparta, while Barbosthenes was. But this notion of Leake’s 
was based on the fact that Livy, in his account of Philopoemen’s expedition 
against Nabis in 192 B.c..“* mentions Karyae and Barbosthenes but not 
Sellasia; and he overlooks the fact that, in describing T. Quinctius’ march 
against Nabis three years earlier,’ he mentions Karyae and Sellasia but not 
Barbosthenes. We shall see shortly ' that, in all probability, Philopoemen 
was not on the direct route to Sparta when he passed Barbosthenes. Further, 
Barbosthenes was ten Roman miles from Sparta ;?7 and Ag. Konstantinos, 
which Leake proposes to identify with it, is not nearly so far. 

The remains of Sellasia are those of a large fort or small fortified town. 
A plan of the walls, so far as they can now be traced, is given in Fig. 7 (p. 78). 
The immense importance of the position will be seen at a glance. The hill 
commands both the joint route to Tegea and Argos vid Arakhova, and the | 
route to Tegea vid the Klisotira pass, for these two separate at or near the 
now ruined khan of Krevatas (v. Pl. I.). The fort of Sellasia in fact plays 
in connexion with these routes a part very similar to that played by the 
‘Athenaeum’ (Belmina) in connexion with the two routes to Megalopolis 
and the route to Tegea vid the Asean plain. 





120 jji.10.6-11, 1. For proof that thisroute,iike (p. 74) ; nor is it possible to adapt such a theory 
that from Tegea, went vid Ardkhova,see note 111. to Polybius’ account of the battle. 


121 Hell. vi. 5. 27. 123 Peloponnesiaca, pp. 343, sq. 
122 The remains are of much too permanent a 1°4 Livy xxxv. 27 sqq. 
character to be those of one of the camps in 125 Td, xxxiv. 26 sqq. 
which Kleomenes entrenched himself before the 38 P. 64, 


battle of Sellasia, as suggested by Boblaye 127 Livy xxxv. 27. 
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On a small hill, or rather hillock, a little north of Ag. Konstantinos, on the 
Eastern side of the path, are some slight remains of a fortification wall which 
appears to be Hellenic. Probably it was an outpost of Sellasia. The hill 
and remains (marked on PI. I.) go by the name of ‘ Palaeogoula.’ 

Since the time of the ‘Expédition de Morée’ the battle of Sellasia 1 
has been placed by almost all topographers ! at the junction of the Klisoura 
and Arikhova routes, where the river valley widens out a little,—7.e. near the 
remains of the once famous ‘khan of Krevatds.’ Probably it is impossible 
to improve upon this theory, though the absence of anything more than a 
small hill stream to correspond to the ‘TopytAos worapds’ of Polybius, and 
the unsuitableness, both in nature and position,!*® of the hills which it is pro- 
posed to identify with his ‘Adgov’ (Olympus and Eva), are very grave 
objections. If ajunction of two rivers must be insisted on, then there is only 
one possible site for the battle,—viz. the meeting-point of the rivers of Ardkh- 
ova and Vréstena,—and the latter must be identified with the Oenus, the 











former (along which Antigonus’ route had so far led) with the Gorgylus. 


But 


this site is about twice as far from Sellasia as the other, and the difficulty 


about the ‘ Adgov’ remains. 


Of the two positions probably the one generally 


received must be preferred, since it lies in full view of Sellasia; but I am 
convinced that Polybius’ description was not based on personal knowledge of 


the site.131 


It may be regarded as certain that the ancient track, like the modern, 
diverged from the river a little beyond the khan of Krevatis, passed 





128 Polyb. ii. 65 sqq.; Plut. Cleom. 27, 28 ; 
id. Philop. 6; Paus. viii. 49. 5, 6. 

129 The only exception, so far as I know, is 
Leake ; who, though he modified his original 
views after the appearance of the French publi- 
cation, never fell in with the French identifica- 
tion of the site (v. note 131). For what may be 
considered the orthodox explanation of the 
battle, based on the French identification, 
v. Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes, pp. 181 sqq., 
and Map. 

130 The so-called ‘ Eva’ is a high hill, stand- 
ing far away from the river-bed which is sup- 
posed to have been the scene of the battle ; and 
the so-called ‘Olympus’ is not an individual 
hill, but part of the skirts of the mountain 
which over-hangs the river from its junction 
with the river of Vréstena downwards. 

131 Leake at different times proposed two 
different sites for the battle, both of which had 
the advantage of being at the junction of genu- 
ine rivers, but both of which topographers have 
rightly discarded. His first theory (Travels in 
the Morea, ii. 526 sqq.), which placed the battle 
a little above the monastery of Ag. Saranda 
(‘the Forty Saints’), at the junction of the 
rivers of Tsintsina and Agriands, was based on 
a mistaken view as to the route by which Anti- 





gonus had marched from Argolis—a mistake 
which has been sufficiently discussed above 
(note 111). His second theory (Peloponnesiaca, 
341-349) placed it a little below the monastery 
—where the river of Arakhova joins the com- 
bined streams from Agriands and Tsintsina— 
and resulted from an attempt to reconcile his 
former view (that Sellasia itself was near the 
monastery) with the undoubted fact that the 
route of Antigonus was not (as he had formerly 
supposed) vid Kastanitsa, but vid Arakhova. 
But this revision of his theory was made many 
years after he had visited the spot, and is quite 
untenable. For (1) the route to Sparta must 
certainly have passed, like the modern track as 
well as the carriage road, west of the hill of 
Ag. Konstantinos, and not through the difficult 
and dangerous gorge along which the river 
flows; (2) even were it otherwise, it would 
have been madness on the part of Kleomenes to 
have left Ag. Konstantinos undefended, and to 
have opposed Antigonus at the exit, instead of 
the entrance, of the gorge; (3) the proposed 
site, though not so completely shut in as the 
one which Leake had formerly selected, is too 
confined to admit of any battle in which a large 
number of troops, including cavalry, were em- 
ployed. 
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west of the hill of Ag. Konstantinos, and close to the khan of Vourlia, 
and so descended into the plain. For the river-bed, after this point, 
gradually narrows till it becomes a deep and difficult ravine. The precise 
spot at which the ancient route descended into the plain, and the position of 
the Temenos of Apollo at Thornax, must remain doubtful for want of 
evidence. In the absence of information to the contrary, I have marked the 
route in my map as coinciding with the mule track, which was in common 
use until it was superseded quite recently by the easier, but more circuitous, 
carriage road. 


E.—TEGEA TO SPARTA; SPECIAL MILITARY EXPEDITIONS. 


Such I conceive to have been the usual military route from Tegea to 
Sparta. I have already mentioned a probable variation of it, vid the 
Klisotira defile—a route coinciding most of the way with the modern track, 
and a great part of the way with the carriage road. I have also discussed 
an entirely different route by the Asean plain, Belmina, and the Eurotas 
valley. There are, however, one or two special expeditions which still 
require some words of comment. 


I. The invasion of Lakonia by the Arkadians, Thebans (under Epami- 
nondas), Argives, Eleians, and others in 369 B.C. 


Accounts of this invasion are given by both Xenophon ™ and Diodorus.! 
From both these authors it appears that the allies met at or near Man- 
tineia,™+ whence they separated so as to enter Lakonian territory at different 
points. So far as the routes taken by the Thebans and Arkadians are 
concerned, the two historians are at one. The Arkadians, according to 
Xenophon, enter by Oeum (O/6v) in the Skiritid territory, while the Thebans 
enter by Karyae. The Arkadians, after a desperate fight at Oeum, and the 
massacre of its defender Ischolaus and his followers, join the Thebans at 
Karyae. From Karyae the combined forces descend (xaréSawvov) together 
first to Sellasia, which they sack and burn, and thence to the temenos of 
Apollo in the Lakonian plain. Diodorus does not mention Oeum by name, 
but he tells us that the Thebans marched [straight]? to Sellasia, while the 
Arkadians made for the same place vid the Skiritid territory, slaughtering 
Ischolas ( = Ischolaus) and his followers on the way. 





132 Hell. vi. 5, 22 sqq. 
133 xy, 63 sqq. 


eted, and in that of 1893 omitted altogether, as 
being unintelligible—in opposition to all the 


134 Xenophon distinctly says Mantineia: 
while from Diodorus it appears that the meeting 
took place just after a defeat of the Spartans by 
the Arkadians at Orchomenus, about five hours’ 
journey north of that town. 

136 Ygnv thy wopelay erothoaro em Thy er- 
Aaclay Kadoupevny wédw (Diod. xv. 64). In the 
Teubner edition of 1867 the word tony is brack- 


MSS. Is it possible that it meant ‘straight,’ 
the commonest meaning of the word (as 
well as of the adverb toa) in modern Greek ? 
Even, however, if it be omitted, the fact that 
this route to Sellasia, alone of the four, is left 
wholly undescribed, seems to imply that it was 
the ordinary one. 
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The Temenos of Apollo is doubtless that at Thornax, the only place 
noticed by Pausanias ° between Sellasia and Sparta; and the Theban route 
is the one which I have already described, by Karyae, and the modern 
Ardkhova, and the river-bed. A comparison of the two accounts provides a 
confirmation of what I have, on other grounds, shown to be the case, viz. 
that the route by Karyae was the direct, or at any rate the obvious, route 
from Tegea to Sellasia. 

But the Arkadian route requires more comment; for Qeum does not 
appear to me to have yet been correctly identified. 

Topographers are no doubt right in giving the name Skiritis to the 
triangular block of mountains bounded (approximately) by the modern Tripo- 
litsi-Sparta road on the east, and the Eurotas valley on the west—‘ the apex 
of the triangle (as Leake puts it) '*’ being near Sparta, and the base towards 
the valleys of Asea and Tegea.’ The highest point in this region is the 
summit of the hill now surmounted by a chapel of Ag. Khristéphoros, about 
two miles north of the village of Kolinaes ; a hill which reaches a height of more 
than 3,500 feet above the sea, and, with the clump of young oak trees which 
has been planted by the chapel, forms one of the most conspicuous landmarks 
in central Peloponnese. This summit was regarded by Leake ™® as the 
probable siteof Oeum (Ium). The fact that he mentions no traces of antiquity 
there, and that I myself was unable to discover any such traces, would not 
of itself serve to disprove the correctness of Leake’s view, provided that the 
site were in other respects an appropriate one. But this is very far from 
being the case. Kolfnaes stands quite aloof from all routes connecting any 
of the Arkadian plains with Sparta; and for an invading force, wherever 
it started from, to attack Kolinaes would have been a most gratuitous under- 
taking. And the notion that the Arkadian force on this occasion went by 
Kolinaes will appear still more improbable if we remember that it was making 
not for Sparta directly, nor even for Sellasia directly, but for Karyae; a 
place which, if not actually (as I suppose) at the “AvadAnyis, must have 
been somewhere between the ’AvdAnyis and Arikhova, The merest glance 
at the map will show that, absurd as it would have been for any force 
advancing from Arkadia into Lakonia to go by Kolinaes, it would have been 
still more absurd for a force which had already reached that point to return 
northwards as far as the ’AvdAnWis. And the map does not show how steep 
and rugged are the ascents and descents which such a return would have 
involved, 

Rejecting Kolinaes on these grounds, and taking all the topographical 





136 jij, 10. 8. 

137 Travels in the Morea, iii. 28. 

138 Jd, iii. 30. 

189 In the French map a ‘P. K.’ (Palaed- 
kastro, madaé-xaorpo) has been marked, not 


Khristéphoros and north-east from Kolinaes, 
If I am right in identifying the hill thus in- 
dicated with that now called Ag. Elias, the 
evidences of antiquity there are (at present at 
any rate) quite inadequate. Nor is there any 











indeed on Ag. Khristéphoros, but on another 
part of the same range of hills, at a point 
bearing approximately south-east from Ag. 





other hill in the neighbourhood which the 
villagers of Kolinaes can point to as bearing any 
traces of an ancient site, 
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data into consideration, I some time ago fixed on Kerasia as a probable site 
for Oeum ; and I was therefore more pleased than surprised when, on inquiry 
at Arvanito-Kerasia,“ I was informed of some remains on the crown of a hill 
not three minutes’ walk to the north of that village. These remains, slender 
as they are, are of undoubted antiquity ;! and I have marked them in my 
map (Pl. I.) conjecturally as Oeum. This makes the accounts of the 
expedition we are considering perfectly clear. The invaders, we are told, 
owing to their great numbers and the difficulty of the passes into Lakonia, 
determined to invade it from different points. The Thebans took the direct 
route (along the bed of the Sarandapotamés) and stopped at Karyae; the 
Arkadians also made for Karyae, but vid Oeum. If this latter occupied the 
site which I have indicated, the Arkadians must have approached it either by 
a route coinciding very nearly with the modern carriage road, or (as I think 
more likely) vid Manari, a village situated in a little recess or inlet of the Asean 
plain. The way from Manari to Kerasia is one which presents no difficulty ; 
the Asean plain, intervening as it does between the two principal plains of 
Arkadia (the Megalopolitan and the Mantineio-Tegean) was a natural 
meeting-place for the different Arkadian contingents ; ? and Kerasia (Oeum) 
lies almost in the direct line between Manari and the ’AvadAnyis (Karyae). 

For the routes taken by the two remaining portions of the invading 
army—the Argive and Eleian contingents—we have the evidence of Diodorus 
alone, since Xenophon accounts for only two contingents, the Theban and 
the Arkadian. The Argives, according to Dicdorus,!* entered Lakonia by 
the ‘épot ths Teyedridos ywpas, a phrase which I take, with previous 
writers, to denote the ordinary route from Argolis to Sparta by the 
Thyreatid plain. This route, as we have already seen, passed the ‘Hermae’ 
which marked the common boundary of the Argive, Tegean, and Lakonian 
territories,‘ and struck the river-bed at Arakhova. From Arakhova onward 
the route of the Argives must have coincided with that of the ‘Thebans 
and Arkadians advancing from Karyae. 

A cursory reading of the text of Xenophon would indeed lead one to 
suppose that the starting-point of all the contingents was the Mantineian 
plain, though this is not expressly stated. But the topography of the country 
does not allow of four different routes into Lakonia all starting from 
Mantineia; nor is it surprising if most of the allies, though they first met and 
decided on the expedition at or near Mantineia, found it convenient to return 
first to their own homes for provisions and reinforcements; especially as this 
was a plan which fell in well with the policy they had decided upon, namely 
that of marching by different routes. We have already seen reason to suppose 





140 ¢ Arvanito-Kerasid’ and ‘ Vlakho-Kerasii’ fusion of pottery, some of it with black glaze. 
= ‘Albanian’ and ‘ Wallachian’ Kerasia respec- 142 On the occasion of the expedition of 
tively. Both villages now contain a mixed Agesilaus against Mantineia, only a year before, 
population. we hear of the various Arkadian contingents 

141 They consist of (1) remains of a wall of meeting at Asea (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 11). 
hewn masonry, slightly polygonal in character, 143 xv, 64. 
forming part of a large, partially rock-cut, 144 Paus, ii. 88. 7. 


building ; (2) other rock-cuttings ; (3) a pro- 
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that the Arkadians approached not from the Mantineian plain but from the 
Asean—the central plain of Arkadia,—and now we see reason to suppose that 
the Argives approached not from Mantineia but by the direct route from 
Argolis. Applying the same principle to the Eleians, we shall agree with 
Leake that their route, only vaguely indicated by Diodorus as ‘«at’ 
aXous TOTOUS TemTapévous, was probably the ordinary one from Elis by 
the Megalopolitan plain, Belmina, and the Eurotas valley. This is indeed 
the only way into Lakonia to which the epithet wemtapévos is at all appro- 
priate. But the supposition that the Eleians adopted it is not without its 
difficulties. Leake says the route in question ‘would present little difficulty 
when not defended at Belmina and Pellana.’ Belmina may possibly at this 
period have been in Arkadian hands; but Pellana was Spartan, and we 
have the direct evidence of Xenophon’ that there was a Spartan garrison 
at Leuktrum, a place which it is difficult to locate far from Leondari, near 
which passed the route from Megalopolis (aud Elis) to Sparta. The march 
of the Eleians, then, in spite of the comparative openness of the route they 
adopted, is not likely to have been unopposed. 

The Eleians, Diodorus tells us, made their way, like all the other 
contingents, to Sellasia. If we are right in supposing them to have entered 
Lakonia by the Megalopolis-Sparta track, they probably diverged from that 
track a little beyond the Kalfvia of Georghitsi, and, ascending the hills well 
to the right of the village of Koniditsa, passed through or quite close to 
that of Vourlia. This is the route which I myself found the most con- 
venient to adopt in passing from Skortsinou (near Belmina) to the khan of 
Vourlia (near Sellasia). 


II. The ambush laid by Philopoemen in 200 B.c. (Polybius, xvi. 37). 


This operation will readily be understood from what we already know of 
the topography. The chosen troops sent forward by Philopoemen take up 
their quarters near Sellasia, and threaten to ravage Lakonia. The Spartan 
mercenaries in Pellene (Pellana) attack them, ascending the hills in the 
manner just described ; and are then led by a pretended flight past Sellasia, 
up the bed of the Oenus and into the ambush laid for them in the forest of 
Skotitas. This forest (it will be remembered) 1° was situated on the road 
from the Thyreatid plain to Sparta, and extended at least from the top of 
the pass to Arakhova. How far southward it extended, cannot be deter- 
mined; perhaps as far as, or even a good deal farther than, the river of 
Vréstena. Livy describes the region where the engagement of 192 B.c. was 
fought (v. below) as being thickly wooded; and it is not impossible that 
these woods may have formed part of the forest of Skotitas, 


145 J'ravels in the Morea, iii. 29. 147 Fell, vi. 5. 24. 
146 The evidence on this point is not quite 48 Paus, ii. 38. 7. 
clear. See Paus. viii. 27. 4 and 35. 4. 
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III. The cupedition of T. Quinctius against Nabis in 195 Bc. (Livy, 
xxxiv. 26 sgq.). 


The route adopted was the ordinary route, vid Karyae and Sellasia. 
The only difficulty presented by Livy’s account lies in the words ‘inde (i.e. 
from Sellasia) cum audisset ascenswm difficilis et artae viae esse’ (chap. 28). 
We have seen that Sellasia itself—or at least its acropolis——was on the top of 
a high hill. Unless ‘ascensum’ is an error for ‘descensum, we must take 
the word ‘Sellasia’ immediately preceding as denoting the district, not the 
actual town; and this interpretation has some slight confirmation in the 
succeeding words, ‘quo in loco Antigonus...cum Cleomene...dimicasse dice- 
batur,’ z.¢, the river-bed, whence one climbs considerably before one begins to 
descend to the Eurotas valley. 


LV. The march of Philopoemen against Nabis in 192 Bc. (Livy, xxxv. 
27 8qq.). 


It is impossible to omit all reference to this expedition; but the 
topographical data are scanty, and my own acquaintance with the route 
probably adopted is so imperfect that I must confine myself to a few words 
of comment on the original authorities and on the views of previous 
travellers. 

The point of departure was Tegea, and the route was, as usual, by 
Karyae, where the first night was spent. After Karyae, however, Philopoemen 
appears to have diverged from the ordinary route; for the stopping-place at 
the end of the second day was not Sellasia (which is not mentioned at all) 
but Mt. Barbosthenes, a name entirely unknown from other sources. A 
divergence from the ordinary route seems also to be implied in the fact that 
Nabis (Livy tells us), when he heard of Philopoemen’s movements, had no 
doubt that he was making for Pyrrhi Castra, a place not elsewhere mentioned 
upon the Tegea-Sparta road. This place Nabis accordingly occupied, before 
advancing to meet the invader. 

The engagement took place in a narrow and rocky defile-—‘ angustiae 
viae,’ ‘loca confragosa,’ ‘iter tale per quod vix tranquillum ab hostili metu 
agmen expediri posset.’ The way was so narrow that the column of Philo- 
poemen, when he came unexpectedly upon the enemy, stretched to a length 
of nearly five miles. From the neighbourhood of a torrent, where the battle 
began, his auxiliaries succeeded in drawing their antagonists, by a feigned 
flight, into a valley in which an ambush had been laid; and a pursuit, 
attended by great slaughter, followed. Next day Nabis broke up his camp 
and returned to Sparta, and Philopoemen, who, with his heavier troops, had 
got to the Eurotas valley by a ‘via patentior,’ took possession of two roads 
leading from Sparta to Barbosthenes and Pharae respectively, and slaughtered 
a very large proportion of the scattered troops of Nabis on their way back to 
the city. 
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Neither Barbosthenes, nor Pharae, nor Pyrrhi Castra, are known to us 
except from this passage.“® The last-named was certainly not right down in 
the Eurotas valley; for, had it been, the divergence of Philopoemen from the 
ordinary Tegea-Sparta route in order to reach it would be unaccountable. 
Further, Philopoemen, when he descends to the Eurotas ‘via patentiore,’ 
apparently avoids Pyrrhi Castra altogether. Lieut.-Gen. Jochmus, who 
discusses this expedition in some detail, places it at a place called ‘ Viglia- 
Castri’ or ‘ Petri-Kést,’ upon the hills east of the Eurotas, where there are 
(he says) remains of two forts. The spot indicated is some two miles south 
of the monastery of Ag. Saranda and rather farther west of the village of 
Khrfsapha. Unfortunately I have had no opportunity of seeing the remains 
he speaks of or of verifying the names; but the proposed location of Pyrrhi 
Castra appears to me to meet the necessities of the case, and accords well 
with an identification made first (I believe) by Boblaye, and accepted by 
Curtius, Jochmus himself, and others, viz. the identification of Barbosthenes 
with the Mountain of Vréstena, which extends from the village of Vréstena 
on the north to that of Basaré on the south. This mountain is about the 
right distance (ten Roman miles) *' from Sparta, and lies just off the 
ordinary route from Tegea. To ascend it Philopoemen would probably leave 
the Tegea-Sparta route (here coinciding with the river-bed) at or a little 
beyond Arakhova, and would cross the hill which separates the river of that 
name from the river of Vréstena. This divergence, otherwise inexplic- 
able, is fairly well accounted for if Pyrrhi Castra was where Jochmus places 
it, viz. somewhere on the plateau south of Ag. Sarinda. Lastly, I know of 
no region in this neighbourhood which justifies so completely the expression 
of Livy—‘ angustiae viae,’—‘ loca confragosa’ etc.—at any rate for so long a 
distance together—as the neighbourhood of the river of Agriands, which 
separates by a deep ravine the country about Basara from the plateau on 
which are the monastery of Ag. Sardnda and the conjectured site of Pyrrhi 
Castra. 

It would (I think) be rash to attempt to fix more precisely the 
spot where the battle took place. But it is curious to note that a 
part of this very region, ze. the part about the junction of the rivers 
from Tsintsina and Agriands,’ is the spot originally selected by Leake 
as the site of the battle of Sellasia. This region which, both from 

its position in relation to ancient routes and from the nature of the 
ground, is wholly at variance with what we know of the site of Sellasia, 


151 Livy xxxv. 27. 








149 « Pyrrhi Castra’ has sometimes been iden- 
tified with the ‘Tvppov xdpat’ of Polyb. v. 19. 
But this must be a mistake ; for to reach the 
latter Philip xa7é8 from Amyklae in the 
direction of the sea. The name appears to have 
been a common one. A ‘Castra Pyrrhi’ in 
Illyria is mentioned by Livy (xxxii. 13). 

150 Journ. Roy. Geog. Soc., 1857, p. 52. 


XY. 


H.S.— VOL. 


12 In Leake’s sketch (Morea ii. 530) these 
rivers are marked as flowing from Vérria and 
Tzitzina (= Tsintsina) respectively; but a 
comparison of this sketch with the French map 
or with Pl. I. will show that they are more 
correctly described as the rivers of Tsintsina 
(and incidentally Vérria) and Agriands. 
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accords well in both respects with what Livy tells us of the engagement 


between Philopoemen and Nabis.!** 








153 Pharae (Livy xxxv. 80) has been placed 
by Leake and others, owing partly to the re- 
semblance of names, at Vérria, a very smal] 
village lying about half-an-hour’s walk north- 
east of Basara (Leake, Pelop. p. 345; cf. p. 53 
of Jochmus’ paper in the Journ. Roy. Geog. 
Soc. for 1857). The identification is little 
better than conjecture ; but there are undoubt- 
edly traces of wheel-ruts in the rocks between 
Basara and Vérria ; and this tends to show that 
at or near Vérria there was an ancient town ; 
for the road, of which they are evidence, must 
have been a local one, the route this way, vid 
Kastanitsa, to the Thyreatid plain being alto- 
gether impassable to anything on wheels. Jf 
Pharae = Vérria, then the narrow track de- 
scribed by Livy, on which the battle took place, 
was probably on the road from Pharae to Sparta, 
not on that from Barbosthenes to Sparta. 
Philopoemen, it will be remembered, was on his 
way from Barbosthenes to Pyrrhi Castra, not to 
Sparta directly. The direct Sparta-Barbosthenes 
road (Livy xxxv. 30) may have followed the 
lower course of the river of Arakhova, between 
Mount Vréstena and the series of hills on which 
stand the remains of Sellasia and the villages of 
Voutidni, Theoldgos, etc. But since the river 
here flows in a ravine so deep that the path, to 
get along at all, is obliged to skirt the hills at a 
considerable height above its left bank, I do 
not suppose, with Jochmus, that this was the 
‘via patentior’ by which Philopoemen de- 


scended to the Eurotas. It seems to me more 
likely that he retraced his steps for a consider- 
able distance, then descended to the valley of 
the river of Arakhova, and struck the ordinary 
Tegea-Sparta route at some point below the 
khan of Krevatas. 

Leake (Pelop. p. 344 sqq. and map) identified 
Mount Barbosthenes with the hill of Ag. 
Konstantinos above the khan of Vourlia — 
the hill surmounted by the remains which are 
now-a-days generally supposed to be those of 
Sellasia. Sufficient reasons for the identifica- 
tion with Sellasia have been given already. 
But even leaving Sellasia out of account there 
are several considerations which forbid us to 
identify the hill with Mt. Barbosthenes, (1) It 
is on the direct route from Tegea to Sparta, and 
Barbosthenes was not. (2) It is not by any 
means ten Roman miles from Sparta. (3) ‘The 
defile in which stands the khan of Vourlia, and 
through which the modern road [i.c. the track 
which crosses the Eurotas by the ‘bridge of 
Kopanos’]from Tripolitsa to Mistra descends to 
the Eurotas,’—in which Leake’s views make it 
necessary to place the battle,—is not by any 
means such a defile as Livy describes. It is 
steep indeed in parts, but nowhere difficult, and 
its total length is very much less than the five 
miles which Livy gives as the length of Philo- 
poemen’s column alone. (4) There is no ‘via 
patentior ’ to the Eurotas. 
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APPENDICES. 
APPENDIX A. 


THE ALPHEIUS AND EurRoras, 


The ancient theory of the origin of the Alpheius, and ot its repeated 
disappearances underground, is briefly given in Paus. viii. 54. 1—3, a passage 
of which the parts which concern us here have been already quoted (p. 52). 
This passage is supplemented by Paus. viii. 44, 3, 4 (v. p. 33), and by 
Strabo, pp. 275 and 343.1% From all these passages alike it appears that the 
Kurotas as well as the Alpheius was supposed to rise near Asea; that their 
streams were believed to unite in the Asean plain, descend into a katavothra 
together, and re-appear in separate places as two distinct rivers. From two 
of the passages (Paus. Joce. citt.) we learn in addition that the place where the 
Alpheius reappeared was called ‘ Pegae’ and was in the Megalopolitan territory ; 
from one (Strabo, p. 343) that the spring in which the Eurotas re-appeared was 
at the beginning (cata tiv dpyhv) of the Bleminatid (= Belminatid) 
territory ; and from one (Paus. viii. 54. 1—3) that the spring of the Alpheius 
near Asea was itself supposed to have its origin in the water of the Saranda- 
potamds,!® which disappeared down a katavothra in the Tegean plain. 

Eliminating what may be called the mythical element in this story, viz. 
the notion that two springs, whose waters mixed and flowed for a long way 
together before separating to form two rivers, could nevertheless 
be assigned each to its appropriate river,* it is clear that there 
remain three questions requiring investigation; viz. (1) Is it true that 
either of the springs near Asea derives (or derived) its water from the 
Sarandapotamds? (2) Is it true that the Alpheius—and (3) is it true that 
the Eurotas—rises at the springs in the Asean plain? Let us take these 
questions in order. 











154 Strabo, p. 275.—‘ rd 5& wep) Srdupadrov 
BSwp em) Staxoclous oradious brd yy évexGev ev 
Th Apyeig tov "Epacivoy éxdidwot moraudy, Kat 
mdéAw To mpds thy "Apkadixhy ’Acéay SroSpixiov 
wodev Ové more Tév 7 Evpotay kat Toy "AAperdy 
avadliwow, Sore Kal memortedoba pv0@bés Ti, 
bre Tov emipnuicbévtwy orepdvev Exatépy Kat 
pipévtwy eis 7d Kowdv pedua avadalverar nara 
Tov emipnuoudy Exdtepos ev TPE oikelw moTtay@.’ 

Id, p. 343.—‘ pet 8 [6 ’AApetds] ex tav abrav 
témwv é av nal d Eipoétas: kadeira: Se ’Aoéa, 
Kbun THs MeyadomoAlribos, mAnolov &AAHAcY 
éxovoa dbo mnyds, & av péovow of AcxXOEvTes 





motamol, dovres 8° brd ys em) cuxvobs cradlous 
dvarédAovert méAwy, €10’ 5 ev eis Thy Aaxwrikhy 
6 8 eis thy Muocarw Kardyeru. 5 pev obdv 
Eipéras xara thy apxhv tis BAepiwaribdos ava- 
deltas To petOpov x.7.A.... 6 8 "AAeids mapa- 
AaBay rév re Addwva Kk...” 

155 That the ‘ Alpheius’ of Paus. viii, 54. 1 
is the modern Sarandapotamds is generally 
admitted. See pp. 53-4. 

156 This mythical element appears in both 
Pausanias and Strabo, but is most prominent in 
Strabo, p. 275, where the superstition about the 
chaplets is narrated. 
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(1) The Sarandapotamés.—This river, after entering the Tegean plain, 
joins the river of Dholiana (the ancient Garates), and with it flows north, 
then east, finally losing itself in the katavothra of Vérzova, in the side of 
Mt. Rhoiné (Parthenium). It is clear that the theory mentioned by Pau- 
sanias cannot possibly have arisen in connexion with such a river as this; 
it only becomes intelligible if we imagine a river losing itself in the katavothra 
of the Téka,!5’ in the side of Mt. Kravari (Boreium), the mountain which 
separates the Tegean plain from the Asean. Accordingly it has been very 
generally assumed that the Sarandapotamds has changed its course since 
ancient times, and that in Pausanias’ day it actually did flow to the kata- 
vothra of the Téka. Now had this been the case, it must have passed 
either (a) south of Tegea, or (0) through Tegea, or (c) north of Tegea. — (a) 
—a course first (I believe) proposed by Leake,* and now generally 
accepted—is excluded by the intervention of very distinctly rising ground, 
on the left of the path, all the way from the gorge of the Saranda- 
potamds to Piali (Tegea). ()) is out of the question; for had the town 
been cut in two by a river, as Megalopolis was by the Helisson and 
Mantineia by the Ophis, we certainly should have been made acquainted 
with the fact, either directly by Pausanias or some other topographer, or 
incidentally by the historians. (c), which has been suggested by Bérard, 
is to my mind equally incredible; first because, had the river thus lapped 
round the town, it is strange that the fact is never mentioned, and secondly 
because, though to the naked eye the course thus indicated may appear to 
be a level one, in reality there is a slight but steady rise from the part of 
the plain below Mertsaousi westward,—a rise which is demonstrated by the 
fact that a small stream (correctly marked in Bérard’s own map) runs for a 
long way in the opposite direction. Were Bérard’s theory correct, this 
stream must originally have been a tributary of the Sarandapotamds and 
flowed with it to the Taka, westward. Then the very barrier, natural or 
artificial, which (on Bérard’s hypothesis) diverted the Sarandapotamds into 
an easterly course, would have prevented the tributary from flowing in an 
easterly direction, since the tributary was on its western side. 

On the whole, then, I am disposed to believe that the whole story is a 
blunder on Pausanias’ part ; the result, probably, either of a mistake in the 
name of the river, or of a confusion between it and some one of the small 
streams which drain the hills about Kaparéli and, flowing into the Tika, 
eventually of course find their way to the katavothra in Mt. Kravari. This 
conclusion is confirmed by Strabo’s evident ignorance of the story; for he 
twice relates the performances of the Alpheius in the Asean plain, and once 
expressly as an illustration of the disappearances of rivers underground, yet 
he never so much as alludes to the previous disappearance of the Alpheius 
in the plain of Tegea. 

But, even granting for the sake of argument that the Sarandapotamés 


157 Shown both in Pl. I. and in PI. II. 159 Bulletin de Corr. Hell. vol. xvi. (1892), p. 
168 Peloponnesiaca, p. 114, and map. 534 and Pl. XIII. 
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did flow to the katavothra of the Taka, the question remains whether it 
could have re-appeared at Asea. The possibility has long seemed very 
doubtful, since the difference of level between the Taka plain and that of 
Frangévryso (Asea) is very slight. But the theory has now been finally 
disproved by M. E, A. Martel, who has succeeded in descending the kata- 
vothra in question to a depth of no less than 42 metres below the level 
of Frangévryso.1 


(2) The Alpheius.—My special map of the Asean plain (Pl. IL), 
intended primarily to illustrate some ancient routes and sites, shows also the 
main features of the water-system of that plain. 

It will be observed that there are three principal groups of springs in the 
neighbourhood of Frangévryso,—one quite close to the khans, another a little 
south of this group, just across the (unfinished) railway line, and a third at the 
east end of the plain, not far from the khan of Talagdni. Probably the first 
two of these correspond to what Pausanias calls the springs of the Eurotas and 
Alpheius respectively, since he mentions them both at the same distance (five 
stades) from Asea, only the former quite close to the wayside, the latter a 
little way off the road. However this may be, it will be seen from the map that 
the water from ali these springs eventually merges, and flows in a body 
toward the gorge by Marmarid,—the gorge through which the new railway- 
line makes its way to the lower-lying Megalopolitan plain,—receiving also 
important contributions (a) from a series of surface streams which descend 
from the directions of Dériza, Kandréva, Alika, etc., and (>) from the lake, or 
swamp, which generally covers the centre of the plain in front of the village 
of Papari. Thus all the water from the springs of Frangévryso makes its 
way toward the gorge ; but only a small proportion of the water which flows 
toward the gorge has its origin at Frangdévryso. 

Just before the entrance to the gorge there is a series of katavothras 
(v. map); but they are katavothras of the most degraded type. Instead of 
great rock chasms, like that of the Taka, or those near Vérzova and 
Tsipiana, we see '! nothing here but some holes in the soft ground ; some- 
times open and receiving a tolerable stream of water—at other times 
partially (perhaps sometimes even completely) choked. The combined 
stream which drains the Asean plain, when it reaches the katavothras, 
accordingly does one of two things. Either it finds them open, and engulfs 
itself in them ; or, finding them closed, it pursues its course overground, and, 
reinforced aes meee the katavothras by two more surface-water streams 








itt pouneer ie cages, 1892, pp. “342 8q. hn so far as ‘b,’ but some filtering diodagh the 
161 There must of course be holes in the rock ground between the two. 

beneath, which we do not see. (3) 14 June, 1892; water running down both 
162 Of the two principal holes I find the fol- ‘a’ and ‘bd,’ principally the latter. 

lowing details in my notebook :— (4) 10 Nov. 1892; water just trickling down 
(1) 7 Nov. 1891; ‘a’ almost completely ‘a,’ none reaching ‘0.’ 

choked, ‘6’ open, the stream flowing down it Any water which does not find its way down 

in a sort of waterfall to a depth of (say) 15 ft., the katavothras runs beyond them to the gorge, 

and filtering through rubbish at the bottom. as stated in the text. 


(2) 28 Nov. 1891; ‘a’ open; no water get- 
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on its right bank, it makes its way right through the gorge to the Megalo- 
politan plain, which it reaches (v. Pl. I.) a little way to the east of 
Rhapsomati. 

Now at the far end of the gorge, where it debouches in the lower plain, 
is a ‘kephaldvrysis’ (ceparoSpvors),—.ec. a head-spring, or group of springs, 
—by the river-side. These springs are undoubtedly the ‘ Pegae’ (IInyav) of 
Pausanias viii. 44. 4, and 54. 3, where the water from the spring of the 
Alpheius, after descending into the katavothra, was believed to reappear. 
The question whether this belief was correct has not hitherto been definitely 
settled ; but I have little doubt that the truth of the matter is as follows. 
The kephaldvrysis is a group of springs, some on the right bank, others on 
the left bank, of the ravine. Those on the right bank are perfectly clean, 
cool, and (I am assured) perennial; those on the left bank are compara- 
tively turbid, and are not perennial. I once visited the kephaldévrysis the day 
after a thunderstorm, when all ordinary streams were thick with mud; and 
the clean springs were as clean as ever. Obviously, therefore, they can have 
nothing to do with the water which flows into the katavothras by Marmaria. 
But the turbid and intermittent springs have every appearance of coming 
thence; and if it be true (as one local informant told me) that the time 
when they cease to run coincides with the time when the stream in the 
plain of Asea is dry, there can be no doubt whatever that they do so. 
The upshot of the whole matter is therefore this :—The water of the springs 
near Asea, combined with a large quantity of surface-water from other parts 
of the plain, does make its way, overground or underground, to the place 
called by Pausanias ‘Pegae, and feeds the Alpheius. But the principal 
(perennial) springs at ‘ Pegae’ have nothing whatever to do with those near 
Asea. 


(3) The Eurotas.—The story related by Pausanias and Strabo is to the 
effect that the Alpheius and Eurotas disappear together ; then reappear, the one 
at ‘ Pegae,’ the other in the Belminatid territory ; in other words, they separate 
in the body of Mt. Tsimbarou. The story is an unlikely one; for the water of 
the katavothras of Marmarid is amply accounted for by the springs at 
‘Pegae, the Belminatid is a long way off, and the ‘ kephaldvrysis’ there,—if 
the one intended be, as I suppose, the ‘ kephalévrysis Logards,’ at the foot of 
Mt. Khelmés,!°— is too clear, too cool, and too constant to owe its origin to so 
variable a supply. One corner of the plain of Asea (the corner by Lianot) 
is, as a matter of fact, drained directly, and without katavothras, by the 


163 | once found one of them dry; but one peared, before reaching the visible katavothras, 
at least (they tell me) runs throughout the by silent soakage. In fact, the stream bed, like 
summer. some (probably many) others in Greece, appears 


164 T have seen a considerable volume of water not to be water-tight; it is, in fact, riddled 
at the turbid springs when only a small quan- _ with minute katavothras. 
tity was trickling down the more obvious 165 See Pl. I. This is by far the most 
katavothras by Marmarid (10 Nov. 1892); but important spring in the Belminatid region, 
there was plenty of water in the stream inthe and one of the principal sources of the Eurotas. 
Frangévryso valley, and it gradually disap- 
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Eurotas (v. Pl. I.); but this drainage has nothing to do either with the 
springs near Frangévryso, or with the katavothras down which their water 
disappears. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE FORTRESSES OF ‘ATHENAEUM’ AND ‘SELLASIA.’ 


The importance of these two positions has been sufficiently pointed out 
in the text. The fortresses are analogous in several ways; not only in the 
parts which they play in relation to Spartan routes, but also both in plan 
and structure. (See Figs. 6 and 7; and for the Athenaeum, see also Figs, 3 
and 4, pp. 39 and 40). 

In each case the outer walls surround a hill-top, keeping so far as 
possible along the verge of the steepest slope, and as nearly level as the 
nature of the ground permitted ; but this arrangement is rudely disturbed, in 
the case of the Athenaeum, on its eastern side, where the ground falls away 
very suddenly, and the wall necessarily descends with it quite 200 feet, in 
order to rejoin the crest of the hill (here much lower) near its north-east 
angle. On the western side the downward slope is much more gradual. 

Each of the two forts consists of an upper and a lower enclosure, 
the upper forming the stronghold proper. In the case of the Athen- 
aeum the upper enclosure may have been divided into two sections by a 
cross-wall (as it certainly was in mediaeval times), on the principle which I 
have attempted to explain on p. 32 in connexion with the acropolis of 
Asea; but this cannot be positively asserted. 

In both alike we see the remains of massive walls, with towers, semi- 
circular or square, at intervals; and in both, though there must of course 
have been entrances of some kind, it has been impossible to find any 
certain traces of them, in spite of the fact that in the case of some of the 
walls,—e.g. the one which separates the upper and lower enclosures of the 
Athenaeum,—the foundations and lower courses are practically intact. Is 
it possible that some of the entrances, including those in the wall just men- 
tioned, were at a higher level, and approached by temporary steps ? 

The structure of the walls of the two fortresses is also similar. The 
walls of both are built entirely of unhewn stones, merely piled together; 
the two faces of each wall being more carefully put together, and built of 
larger stones, than the interior. Fortification walls built in this style 











166 Tn the outer wall of the Athenaeum, the 
place where the path to Skortsinoi begins is 
known by the name ‘Idprais’ (‘the gates’), 
». Fig. 6. The naine may indicate an ancient 
tradition ; but it is quite as likely that the 
theory of a gateway has arisen from this being 
the point at which the fortress is entered at the 
present day. 


In the lower wall of Sellasia it may be con- 
jectured that there was an ancient entrance in 
the west wall, a hundred yards or more from its 
southernmost point. The nature of the ground 
makes this a very convenient place to enter the 
ancient circuit, and for a few paces there are 
here no traces of the wall. 
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naturally rank between such walls as those of Messene and Mantineia,— 
double walls of large hewn stone with earthen filling,—and such walls as 
those of Megalopolis, which are of wnhewn stone with earthen filling.” 

The walls of Sellasia are uniform in style throughout ; but in those of the 
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the upper enclosure from the lower (Fig. 4), (3) that of the remaining walls of 
the upper enclosure. The different kinds of wall are distinguished in the plan 
(Fig. 6). The difference between (1) and (2) lies in the size of the stones, 
those of the outer wall being very much larger than those of the inner, It will 
be seen, however, from the photographs (Figs. 3 and 4) that the lower courses 
of the inner wall are built of stones intermediate in size between those of 
the upper courses and those of the outer wall.!®° These differences of size 
need not necessarily imply a distinction of date; but it is probable that they 
do so; especially as, in those places where the lower courses are built of 
larger stones than the upper, the change of style does not occur at any fixed 
height above the ground, but is variable, thus distinctly suggesting dilapi- 
dation and subsequent restoration. (3) appears at the first glance very 
similar to (2); but on a closer inspection it is seen that, in addition to the 
unhewn stones, mortar has been extensively, and tiles sparingly, employed. 
The walls of style (3) are clearly mediaeval; but unfortunately the 
date of the remainder cannot be so positively determined. The outer 
wall (1) has hitherto been regarded as ancient by all authorities; and I 
have myself supposed it to be a roughly constructed wall of classical times ; 
but Dr. Dérpfeld, judging from my photographs, expresses the opinion that, 
if they are ancient at all, the great size and loose structure of the unhewn 
stones proves them to be ‘Mycenaean’ rather than Hellenic. That they 
are one or the other, and not mediaeval, appears to me fairly certain; first 
because it would be difficult to account for the total disappearance of 
the ancient fort, which, as I have tried to show in the text, must certainly 
have been upon this hill; secondly because, were walls (1) and (2) 
mediaeval, it. would be very strange that not a trace of brick or tile has 
been found in any part of them ; and thirdly because style (2), which cannot 
be earlier, and is probably later, than style (1), corresponds precisely with 
what we find at Sellasia, where the existence of a mediaeval fortress has 
never (so far as I am aware) been suggested, and no signs of mediaeval 


occupation have been found.! 











168 It should be stated that at one point in 
the outer wall, where it forms part of the upper 
enclosure,—at a point where it is preserved 
to a considerable height,—several courses of 
smaller stones appear above the larger. There 
is nothing to show whether this was the original 
arrangement or a restoration. 

169 In the Athenaeum the thickness of the 
walls, both of the upper and lower enclosures, 
varies (approximately) from 6 ft. to 7 ft. ; with 
the exception of a small part of the walls of 
style (3), where it is only about 5 ft. 

At Sellasia the original thickness of the walls 
is, in their present condition, very difficult to 
determine. There is no doubt that that of the 
outer wall varied considerably in different 
places ;—in some it was only about 9 ft., while 
in one place I measured 12 ft. ; the average 


thickness was perhaps about 10 ft. The average 
thickness of the wall which separated the inner 
enclosure from the outer was about 8 ft. 

The plans given in Figs. 6 and 7 are necessarily 
incomplete ; for, as I have already noted, I 
failed to find any certain traces of the entrances 
to either fort ; and, in the case of the Athenae- 
um, it is quite possible, perhaps even probable, 
that some of the towers have wholly disappeared. 
In one or two places I have had to indicate the 
supposed position of the walls by dotted lines, 

The contour-lines show with tolerable accu- 
racy the relation of the walls to the natural 
contours of the ground, the level of each of the 
towers having been ascertained, previous to 
their insertion, by trigonometrical observation. 
Elsewhere the contours are only roughly 
sketched. 
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APPENDIX @. 
OvutTLYING RovreEs. 


Plate I. covers a good deal of ground not immediately connected with 
any of the routes which I have hitherto discussed. I have however travelled 
over a great part of this ground, and have in consequence made some 
minor changes in, and additions to, the French map. A few short notes 
on questions connected with this outlying country seem therefore to be 
called for here. To be intelligible, they must be read as a commentary on 
the corresponding passages of Pausanias. 


(1) Megalopolis to Methydriwm (Paus. viii. 35. 5 sqq.).—Methydrium has 
been, by common consent, identified with an ancient site a few minutes’ walk 
north of the small village of Nemnitsa. This being the case, Kardtoula!”® 
does not seem to me a satisfactory site for Trikoloni; for it is not on the 
direct route to Nemnitsa. One cannot pass near Kardtoula on the way 
to Nemnitsa, unless one goes by way of the Langddhia’”! river and the 
plain of Davia (plain of Maenalus),—and this clearly was not Pausanias’ 
route. I suggest instead that Trikoloni was at a spot just north of Zonati, 
where there are remains of rough but massive masonry which appears to be 
of ancient date.”? From Zondti one may continue one’s journey northward 
till one reaches the foot of the hills, and then ascend these steeply a little 
to the left of the villages of Palamdri and Pséri. The path continues to 
climb till it reaches a height of some 1500 feet above the plain; then 
descends more gradually to the bed of a stream (dry when I was there) 
which drains the narrow valley behind Mount Rhapouni.! Keeping along 
this valley one eventually strikes a track from Tripolits4 to Dhimitsdna 
and Langddhia near Arkoudhérhevma, The Helisson never comes in sight 
at all; but Libovisi, near Arkoudhérhevma,—(both of these places lie some- 
what to right of our path and are not seen from it)—might perhaps be 
described as éi tod “EXiocdyTos (‘in the direction of the Helisson’); and, if 
so, Leake 1" may conceivably be right in placing Anemosa near it ; but little 





170 Teake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 238. stream which rises just below Karytaena and 











171 My authority for the modern name of this 
river is the French map. I do not think I have 
actually heard it used. 

In the French map this river is marked as the 
Brentheates (Paus. v. 7. 1; viii. 28. 7); but 
this is inconsistent with the generally received 
and almost inevitable theory which places 
Brenthe near Karyftaena. Besides, Pausanias 
(viii. 28. 7) distinctly says that the Brentheates, 
after a course of only five stades (rather more 
than half a mile), ran into the Alpheius. It is 
doubtless, therefore, the short but copious 


turns the mill close by the Frankish bridge (cf. 
Boblaye, pp. 164, sq.). 

72 These remains are marked in the French 
map, but (unless there are other remains which 
I have failed to see) they are marked on the 
wrong side of the stream. I have accordingly 
corrected this slight error. 

173 Tn the French map a track is marked along 
this valley leading from Stemnitsa to Tripolitsa. 

174 Peloponnesiaca, pp. 238, sg. The form 
Zibovisi, which Leake uses, is erroneous. 
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weight can be attached to such conjectures. Keeping due north, and soon 
leaving the Dhimitsina and Langadhia path, one reaches, by narrow 
fir-clad tracks, and one small level plain (possibly the ‘plain of Polus),’ the 
village of Nemnitsa, a little beyond which is the site of the ancient Methy- 
drium. 


(2) Megalopolis to Maenalus (Paus. viii. 36. 5 sqgqg.).—I adhere to the 
received identification of the plain of Maenalus with the valley which lies 
west of Mount Apano-krépa, and in which are the villages of Zarakhova and 
David,—in spite of the difficulty of reconciling this view with the distances 
given by Pausanias in connexion with the route. To identify it with the 
little valley of Valtétsi,—which seems to me the only plausible alternative,— 
would not help matters much; its distance from Peraetheis (or Paliskius) 
would still be greater than that given by Pausanias, and the passage jy dé 
Tov yermappovy SiaBijs, x.7.r. would be unintelligible. Further, Valtétsi lies 
too far from the principal range of Maenalus. In and about the plain which 
I call for convenience that of David, and which is agreed to represent the 
Mawvdduov redtov of Pausanias, the French map (followed by Leake in his 
map at the end of Peloponnesiaca) rightly marks remains of various kinds. 
Some of these are of comparatively recent date ; but those in one place at 
least, viz. on the hill of Ag. Elias, south-west of Sylimna,—are claimed as 
Hellenic. The claim may possibly be well founded; and, if so, the site may 
represent Soumetia, as Leake and (apparently) Boblaye suppose ;!” but I 
am bound to say that, if there ever were Hellenic remains on this hill, they 
have disappeared. By far the best remains of antiquity in this region are 
those of the ‘ Palaed-kastro of David, on a small hill near the village of the 
same name, but on the opposite (right) bank of the Helisson.° Though 
the greater part of the walls are of late date, they rest in part on Hellenic 
masonry of the hewn polygonal type. The ‘ Palaed-kastro’ is, by some acci- 
dent, omitted in the French map; but it is well known to writers on Greek 
topography, and identified by some of them with the town of Maenalus,!” 
by others with Dipaea.”® I myself am decidedly in favour of the identifi- 
cation with Dipaea; for Pausanias seems to imply that Maenalus was actually 
in some part of the mountain from which it took its name, while Dipaea, 
since it was the scene of a pitched battle on a large scale,” was probably in, 


175 Leake, Pelop., map; Boblaye, p. 172. On 
the other hand, Ross (Reisen im Pelop. p. 120), 
followed by Curtius (i. 315) and Bursian (ii. 
229), places Soumetia at Palaea-Sylimna, which 
is a totally different place, lying considerably 
west and somewhat north (instead of south- 
west) of Sylimna. It is a very steep hill, over- 
looking the plain of Davia, and containing on 
its summit remains of fortification, church, and 
other walls, but nothing necessarily dating from 
ancient times. Quite close to the village of 


Sylimna is yet a third hill, of much smaller 


dimensions, surmounted by remains of fortifi- 
cation-walls. This is the ‘ Palaed-kastro of 
Sylimna,’ and contains nothing Hellenic. 

176 The upper part of the Helisson goes by 
the name of the ‘ River of Davia.’ 

177 Ross, p. 118, sg.; Curtius i. 315. 

178 Leake, Travels in the Morea, ii. 52. Bur- 
sian (ii. 228) does not attempt to decide between 
the claims of Maenalus and Dipaea. For the 
form ‘ Dipaea’ v. Paus. viii. 27. 3. 

179 Herod. ix. 35; Paus. iii. 11. 7; viii. 8. 
6; viii. 45. 2. 
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or at the borders of, a plain. Further, the territory of Dipaea was traversed 
by the upper waters of the Helisson ;!*° and the plain of David is the only 
one which that river traverses before making its way through the mountains 
to that of Megalopolis. 

The route by which the plain of Maenalus was reached from Megalopolis 
has next to be considered. That there is at least one error in the distances 
given in our text of Pausanias has been admitted; but it was a strange 
perversity which led Leake‘! to multiply the error, all for the sake of 
making 70 éXos the name of a place (Helos), translating mau ‘ravines’ or 
‘passes’ instead of the obvious meaning, ‘gates,’ and placing the temple of 
Demeter ‘ év dec’ on the top of a ‘ peaked height.’ 

The €dos was doubtless part of the plain immediately outside the town 
gates, between it and the hills;’ and there is no reason to doubt the 
correctness of Pausanias’ statement that the temple of Demeter év ec was 
only five stades from the gates. If the Elaphus is the tributary which joins 
the Helisson from the direction of Arakamytes and Valtétsi, as Leake (no 
doubt rightly) supposes, then Pausanias’ distances work very well as far as 
Arakamytes (Peraetheis), and the number of errors is reduced to one. 
Arakamftes lies just behind the big hill called Ag. Elias of Kandréva, to 
which I have previously referred in connexion with the plan of Asea 
(Frangévryso) ; and, if it represents Peraetheis, it is not impossible that the 
temple on Ag. Elias (v. p. 33 and Pl. II.) may be that of Pan; but it 
would be a mistake to lay much stress on the suggestion. 

Pausanias has generally been supposed to imply that the route to 
Paliskius followed the gorge of the Helisson all the way; but he does not 
actually say this, and to any one who has ascended this difficult gorge it 
must appear extremely doubtful. It is more likely that travellers to 
Paliskius etc. crossed the Tsimbarou range, as travellers to Arakamftes do at 
the present day, somewhere near Sialesi. 

One question remains,—Where did Pausanias, in going to Maenalus, 
cross the Elaphus? at Paliskius or at Peraetheis? In other words, was 
Peraetheis off, or on, the direct route from Megalopolis to Maenalus? I am 
inclined to adopt the former view; for, had the route followed the left bank 
of the Elaphus for twenty stades, it would never have crossed that stream 
at all, but would have gone by Valtétsi. At the same time, if my view of 
the matter be correct, the route of Pausanias, from Paliskius onward, must 
have been along the main stream-bed of the Helisson; and I am not in a 
position to state positively that this is a convenient, or even a possible, 
route. 


(3) Karnion, Gatheatas, Kromi, Aegys (Paus. viii. 34. 5 and 6).—The 
identification of the river Karnion with the ‘ Xerilo-potamo, which appears 





189 Paus, viii. 30. 1. the ever-widening river-bed. Just east of the 

181 Morea ii. 805, sq. ; Pelop. p. 241. sqq. town, where the marsh was, it is of great width 

182 Possibly the marsh (éAos), which was (v. Hxcavations at Megalopolis, P1. 1.). 
formerly here, has been completely absorbed by 
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in the French map, has been generally accepted, even by Leake,'** who 
had formerly !** held a different view. There is no doubt that it is correct. 
The Gatheatas must then be the stream which joins the other a little N. of 
Samard. I disagree with Leake’s identification’®® of Kromi with some 
remains near Samara, since Kromi was on the road to Messene, and 
Samar4 was not. The extant remains near Samara are those of 
rather massive walls of stones, mortar, and occasionally tiles, on the summit 
of a small hill surmounted by a wretched chapel of St. Demetrius. There 
are no Hellenic remains, nor have there been any within the memory of the 
peasants ; but Leake 1° distinctly mentions some, and they may have perished 
since his time. The hill is of a very suitable shape for a small acropolis. 
The site of Aegys is doubtful. Some writers’*’ have placed it 
at the Kalfvia of Georghitsi, in the Eurotas valley; but this theory has 
been discarded in a previous section,!®* on the ground that, the ‘ Aegytid’ 
territory (in the strictest sense of the word) being undoubtedly the valley of 
the Xerilo-potamo, west of the northernmost portions of the Taygetus range, 
it is hardly likely that its chief town Aegys was in the Eurotas valley east 
of that range. In his Peloponnesiaca *® Leake tentatively suggested Kamara. 
This village has now split up, or extended itself, into three, which are known 
collectively by the plural name ‘ Kamaraes.’ Above the uppermost of these 
villages is a sharp and conspicuous spur of hill, projecting from the side of 
Taygetus. Its summit must be at least 1,000 feet above the village, and 
bears many traces of rude buildings; but most, if not all, of them are 
mediaeval or modern. I do not believe, either from its situation or from the 
nature of the remains, that it is a Hellenic site. I have accordingly marked 


it black in Pl. I. 


(4) Tegea to Argos (Paus. viii. 54. 5-7).—The route from Tegea to Argos 
necessarily passes through the small valley of Akhladédkambo, which is 
separated from the plain of Tripolitsé by Mt. Rhoind (Parthenium). 
There are at least four passes of Rhoind; and every one of them is or has 
been in common use. They may be clearly seen from the map (PI. I.). 

The southernmost is the one adopted by the engineers of the new 
railway, as being the most circuitous and therefore enabling the line to 
descend to the lower valley * by a comparatively moderate gradient. The 
railway, in fact, thanks to skilful engineering, makes the circuit of three 
sides of the mountain and nearly a complete circuit of the valley of 
Akhladékambo, descending all the way. Obviously this was not the ancient 
route. 

The three remaining routes coincide as far as the village of Hagiorgitika, 
not far from which Bérard, of the French School, discovered some foundations 








183 Pelop. p. 234. 483 P. 46. 

184 Morea ii. 297, and Pl. 2. 189 P, 235. 

185 Morea ii. 44; Pelop. p. 235. 199 The valley of Akhladékambo lies some 
186 Morea, loc. cit. 1200 ft. lower than that of Tripolitsa. 


187 Leake, Morea iii. 18, sq.; Bursian ii. 114. 
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which he believed to be those of the sanctuary of Dionysus Mystes and the 
shrine of Demeter ‘év Kopv@edou.’*! From Hagiorgitika one route (the 
so-called ‘ oxada Tob Mréi’—‘ Skala tou Bey’) crosses the hill almost in a 
direct line for Akhladédkambo. It is a Turkish road, paved in the usual way 
with large unhewn stones. Though in parts so steep that one would 
naturally regard it as impassable to anything on wheels, yet I have seen on 
it what I took for whecl-ruts; and, if they were wheel-ruts, the road must 
have been used by carts of some kind in Turkish times. One thing how- 
ever is certain,—this is not the ‘dyypate émitndevotatn Kai Ta pdduiota 
Newddpos ’ described by Pausanias. 

The same objection applies, with perhaps still greater force, to what is 
sometimes called the ‘ xax7 oxdda, —another Turkish paved road engineered, 
to a degree unusual in roads of this class, both by embankment on the lower 
side and by zigzags. The ‘xaxy) oxdda’ goes through the gap separating 
Rhoiné (Parthenium) proper from. Palaeo-moukhli, an isolated and con- 
spicuous hill surmounted by the remains of a mediaeval settlement, and 
passes out into the plain beneath the largest of the new railway viaducts. 
Near the viaduct in question an inscription discovered by Bérard} led him 
to place the ‘sanctuary of Pan,’ where that god was said to have appeared 
to the runner Philippides (or ‘Pheidippides’) on his way to Sparta before 
the battle of Marathon ; !°* but it should be observed that, even if Philippides 
went this way (which is by no means certain), the sanctuary of Pan was 
(according to Pausanias) on the western, not on the eastern, side of Par- 
thenium ; since, after mentioning that sanctuary, he proceeds ‘imepBaddvte 
5é thv Kopudhy Tod dpous,’ «.7.2r. 

But whatever route Philippides adopted, it is quite clear that the one 
described by Pausanias as oynparte émitndevotdtyn x.7.r. is none of those 
which I have yet mentioned. It must have coincided more nearly with the 
modern carriage road, which passes north of Palaeo-moukhli, between that 
hill and the range of Ktenié. This is the only pass which could be made 
convenient for wheel traffic without very considerable feats of engineering, 
such as that which has resulted;in the railway line. A Turkish road, of 
whose paving some traces still remain, coincided almost exactly with the 
carriage road, and probably represents the ancient route. 

Hysiae, the frontier town, has been rightly located on a shoulder of hiil 
close to the uppermost of the khans of Akhladékambo, and just above the 
new railway station. There is here an acropolis, with remains of good 
polygonal walls. Hysiae was Argive; and apparently the whole of the 
valley was Argive also, while both eastern and western sides of Mt. 
Parthenium were Tegean. This seems to be the inevitable conclusion from 
Pausanias,!* who places the boundary between the two territories ‘év tots 
On yewpyoupevors. Of this curious arrangement we have already seen an 





1 Bulletin de Corr. Hell. vol. xiv. (1890), p. 193 Herod. vi. 105, 106; Paus, i. 28. 4, viii, 
882. 54, 6, 
182 Guide Joanne, p. 236. 194 viii, 54. 7. 
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example in connexion with the Megalopolis-Tegea route, where the 
‘Xe@pa’ which served as boundary-mark has been clearly shown to have 
been situated at the foot, and not on the ridge, of Mt. Kravari. 


APPENDIX D, 
Novres IN THE MANTINEIAN PLAIN. 


In the top right-hand section of Pl. I. will be seen the great plain of 
Tripolitsa, which contains the sites of Mantineia, Tegea and Pallantium. 

The following brief notes deal with the Mantineian section of it only, 
the remainder having been discussed in the body of the paper. These notes 
fall under two heads, viz. I. Routes, II. Battles and Military Operations, 


I. Routes. 


i. and ii. Argos to Mantineia by the ‘Klimax’ and ‘ Prinus’ routes 
(Paus. viii. 6. 4—8. 4).—These two routes—with a third, coinciding with 
the ‘Prinus’ for a considerable distance, but keeping more closely to the 
valley of the Charadrus, passing south instead of north of the summit of 
Artemisium, and rejoining the ‘Prinus’ route at Tsipiand—were first 
marked correctly as modern tracks in the French map, and were first (I 
believe) rightly identified with the ancient routes by Curtius. They 
may be distinguished as the Sanga, Karya, and Tourniki routes respec- 
tively. My reasons for agreeing with the identifications of Curtius (which 
are adopted in the Guide Joanne) in preference to others which have been 
proposed are as follows :— 


(1) Of the three possible routes, or passes, that by Sanga cannot be the 
‘ Prinus’ road, because it follows the course of a river (the ancient Inachus) 
from a point quite close to Argos right up into the hills, while the ‘ Prinus’ 
road crossed one river (the Charadrus) near Argos and afterwards, up in 
the hills, struck another river (the Inachus). For a similar reason the 
Tourniki route cannot represent the ‘Prinus,’ for it follows a single river 
(the Charadrus) from the plain to the summit of the pass. By the process 
of exhaustion, therefore, we arrive at the pass by Karya as the representative 
of Pausanias’ ‘Prinus.’ It crosses the Charadrus some two miles from the 
outskirts of Argos, just where that river debouches in the plain—follows its 
bed for about five miles, coinciding so far with the Tourniki route—then 
leaves the Charadrus, passes through the village of Karyd, and ascends very 


1% P. 86. sqq. But in any case it is distinctly stated in 

19% Assuming, what is almost certain, that viii. 6. 6that the Prinus road did not follow 
the route described in Paus. ii. 25. 1—3 as the Inachus except so far as that river formed 
‘the’ route from Argos to Mantineiais identical the boundary between the Mantineian and 
with the ‘Prinus’ route of Paus. viii. 6. 6 Argive territories, ¢ ¢. up in the hills, 
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steeply into the mountains, passing a chapel of Ag. Konstantinos (in which 
I once spent a miserable night), and at last coming in sight of the 
upper waters of the Inachus. It never actually follows the bed of 
the Inachus, for it skirts the hills at a much higher level; but it keeps 
that river-bed in sight for a long way, and crosses several of its tributary 
torrents before reaching the top of the pass. A little above Kary is a 
conspicuous group of very old evergreen oaks (sovpyapia or mp.vdpta), 
possibly the descendants of those which gave the name [Ipivos to this route, 
and another of these trees crowns a hillock which overhangs the summit of 
the pass at a height of nearly 4,000 ft. above the sea. 

If this be the ‘Prinus’ road, Nestane is rightly supposed to be 
represented by the fortification walls on the hill by Tsipiand4; and the “Apyov 
mediov and Xopds Mazpas are the plain to north-west, and the small inlet 
south-west of it, respectively. I have placed the fountain ‘ Arne’ in a slightly 
different position from that indicated in the Guide Joanne ; since the spring 
there shown is on the side of the hill, and not (as Pausanias says) in the 
plain, while there is another, and more abundant, spring (or rather group 
of springs) down in the plain, corresponding much better with his account.” 
The modern path skirts the hill and does not reach the plain till quite close 
to the site of Mantineia, while the ancient one appears to have descended 
more steeply, reaching the plain at least twelve stades from Mantineia near 
the spring just mentioned. 


(2) The ‘Klimax’ route must of course be one of the two remaining 
ones, viz. either that by Sdnga or that by Tourniki; and the latter is, in my 
opinion, excluded by the fact that the last part of it coincides with the 
Karya route, which has already been identified with the ‘Prinus,’ while 
Pausanias’ ‘ Klimax’ and ‘ Prinus’ clearly entered Mantineia from different 
directions. The name ‘Klimax’ was derived, says Pausanias, from some 
steps which had once been made in it to assist the descent, but which he 
apparently did not see. Steps are, however, visible, and in use, at the 
present day; they may be found near the top of the pass, on its eastern 
side; and they appear to be rather built up from small pieces of rock than 
cut in the rock itself. The ascent is a very steep one on both sides; and on 
the western side it consisis of a series of zigzags so sharp that, as seen from 
near Sénga, they look very ‘ike a ladder, and would be amply sufficient to 
account for the name ‘ Klimax’ even were there no actual steps in another 
part of the pass. Leake 1’ and others have suggested that the fine springs 
near Pikérni, which one passes on this route, may be those which Pausanias 
mentions at Melangeia, whence (he says) Mantineia was supplied with drink- 
ing water. This may be so; but it should be observed that low ground 








197 Both identifications are of course conjec- tain Arne the spring-water does not come to a 
tural. There is no trace of a xphvn (supposing head (at present) at any one point, but (as the 
«p4vn to imply an artificial basin or fountain of  rustics say) ‘ Byd{e: rd uépos,’—the whole place 
spring-water), as distinguished from a rnyf, at _ runs with it. 
either place. Where I have marked the foun- 198 Morea, vol, iii. p. 53. 
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intervenes between these springs and the site of the town; so that, if this 
view be correct, there must have been a raised aqueduct to convey the water 
to Mantineia; and there is no trace of such an aqueduct.’ 


iii. Mantineia to Tegea (Paus. viii. 10. 1—11. 4).—One would naturally 
have supposed the way to Tegea to have coincided, as far as the hill now 
called Mftika (PI. I.), with that to Pallantium; but Paus. viii. 10—12 
clearly distinguishes them. Both must have gone through the narrow part 
of the plain just east of Mftika; but the Tegean route apparently kept to 
the eastward of the other, passing (Pausanias tells us) beneath Mt. Alesius, 
which is agreed to have been the hill which lies just east of the ancient site. 
There is no evidence for the precise direction which it followed ; and I have 
marked it very nearly as Curtius has done.” 

Two white limestone thresholds, measuring roughly 10 ft. x 4 ft., 
noticed by the French excavators in the fields south of Mantineia, and 
marked ‘R*’ in Pl JI. may not impossibly represent the temple of 
Poseidon Hippios, as they supposed; but this involves the adoption, in 
Paus. viii. 10. 2, of Schiifer’s emendation, ¢’ oradlwv for cradiov,—an emenda- 
tion suggested by Pol. xi. 11. 4—6, and 14.1. The place called Phoezon, 
which was twenty-five stades from the temple of Poseidon, and apparently 
off the main road to Tegea, has been conjectured to have been situated 
somewhere in the little plain of Louka.?° 


iv. Mantineia to Pallantiwm (Paus. viii. 11. 5—12. 1).—This route 
must necessarily have coincided more or less exactly with the present road to 
Tripolitsé and Megalopolis. The oak wood ‘ Pelagus,’ in which a part at least 
of the battle of 362 B.c. was fought, was entered by it some thirty stades from 
Mantineia; the ‘ Pelagus’ must therefore have occupied the gap between the 
spur of Mt. Maenalus called ‘M{tika’ and the spur of Mt. Artemisium 
which lies almost in the line between this and Louké. On these two points 
there is no difference of opinion. 

The tomb of Epaminondas was on the site of the battle, 7c. down in 
the plain. Pausanias®% is quite clear on this point. He does not say, as he is 
commonly interpreted, that Epaminondas was buried at the place called 
X«om7, whence he witnessed the end of the engagement. 

Skope (2xo77) itself is generally placed on the hill of Mytika, which 
commands a splendid view of the plain in both directions; but Fougéres, 
the principal excavator at Mantineia, writing in the Guide Joanne2™ disputes 





199 T have disregarded Leake’s suggestion 
(Peloponnesiaca, p. 371), that the ‘ Prinus’ and 
* Klimax ’ routes coincided, on the Argive side, 
as far as Oenoé, which he places near the 
modern Kato-Bélesi (Katobélissi), though it 
receives some countenance from Paus. ii. 25. 1, 
where only one route from Argos to Mantineia 
is mentioned. Leake’s view would imply that 
the ‘Prinus’ road followed the Inachus all the 
way from the Argive plain to near the top of 


the pass, which we know that it did not; and 
it makes the ‘ Prinus’ an extremely roundabout 
and unnatural route (v. map of the Mantinice 
and Tegeatis at end of Peloponnesiaca), 

200 Curt. Pelop. vol. i. Pl. ITI. 

°01 'V. Guide Joanne, p. 379. 

2 Of. Curtius, Peloponnesus, vol. i. p. 246, 

3 viii, 11. 7, 

om P, O73. 
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the identification, on the valid ground that a wounded man, with a spear- 
head in his body, could hardly be carried either so far or so high. But if it 
can be shown (1) that the place called Skope was probably not the swmmit 
of the hill (which is a clear 1,000 ft. above the plain), but a shoulder of it, 
at least 600 ft. lower down; (2) that the name Skope really had a different 
origin from that given in Pausanias, and that the story was invented to 
account for the name,—then we shall no longer hesitate to identify Mftika, 
or a part of it, with the Skope of Pausanias. And this is the precise state 
of the case. The summit of the hill, as Fougéres truly says, is 
surmounted only by a chapel; but on the shoulder is a much more in- 
teresting object, which does not appear to have hitherto attracted the atten- 
tion of archaeologists. Thisis the ruin of a small tower, about 14} ft. square, 
constructed of excellent hewn polygonal masonry with rough bossy surface 
very similar to the masonry of which a great part of the walls of Mantineia 
is composed, and probably dating, like them, from the 4th century Bc. A 
photograph of this tower is given on Pl. III. The tower is known 
to the peasants as the ‘’Aveywduvros’ (‘Windmill’); and some of the 
better-informed Tripolitsiotes regard it as the tomb of Epaminondas, basing 
this view upon the idea, to which I have already alluded, that Epaminondas 
was buried at the ‘Skope.’ I spent one day in excavating the little ruin, 
clearing out the inside of it till I reached the rock, but without finding any 
traces of human burial, and was thus confirmed in my view that it was 
really a small watch-tower (axo77), immediately overlooking the boundary 
between the Mantineian and Tegean territories, and commanding a fine view 
of both. The tower had probably fallen into decay long before the time of 
Pausanias, but the spot retained the name; and from the name, combined 
with the exceptionally commanding position of the hill, arose the story which 
he relates. That the ‘wounded general really was carried over ground so 
rough, and to a height so great, is (to my mind) incredible. 

The account of the road to Pallantium stops, as so often in Pausanias, 
at the frontier ; but a reference to the map will show that the remainder of 
it must have approximately coincided with the modern road to Megalopolis 
which keeps near the border of the plain all the way. 


v. Mantineia to Methydrium (Paus. viii. 12. 2—4).—There has never 
been any doubt as to the general direction of this road, and it will be found 
marked in my map almost exactly as in that of Curtius and elsewhere. The 
Mt. Ostrakina of Pausanias is now generally identified with Mt. Ag. Elias, 
one of the peaks of Maenalus, in accordance with the view taken by the 
French surveyors. Leake? disputed the identification, on the ground 
that Petrosika, which formed the boundary between the Megalopolitan and 
Mantineian territories, and was therefore probably at the top of the pass, was, 
according to Pausanias, forty stades (i.c. 44 miles) beyond the spring ‘ Kissa,’ 
the spring ‘ Kissa’ being in some part of Mt. Ostrakina. But, even granting 





4a Peloponnesiaca, pp. 230, sq. 
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that the boundary was at the top of the pass (which is by no means 
certain),2 yet the spring ‘ Kissa,’ if it was on the south-east slopes of Ag. 
Elias, where the path first enters the stream-gorge, may well have been 
forty stades, or something very like it, from the boundary; for the hamlet 
of Kardardé, which is situated at some distance up the gorge, is nearly an 
hour’s walk from the top of the pass. 


vi. and vii. Mantineia to Orchomenus ; two routes (Paus. vii. 12. 5— 
13. 1).—The two most obvious passes from the Mantineian plain to the 
Orchomenian are those by the ‘khan of Bilai’ (as it is called by the French 
surveyors) 7°6 and by Kakotiri. There is a third pass vid the plain of Kapsa 
to Levidhi; but this route would never be adopted in going from the town 
of Mantineia to the town of Orchomenus. 

Of the routes leading to the two passes, one is generally supposed to 
have passed west, the other east of Gourtsouli, a small isolated hill just 
north of Mantineia; and this is rendered probable by the distribution of 
the city gates, as shown in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique?” not- 
withstanding that the modern road to Kakotri goes west, and not east, of 
that hill.2 

Gourtsouli is almost universally supposed to represent the ‘IItodus’ of 
Pausanias,—the site of old Mantineia ; and the route which passed east of it 
is supposed to be the first of the two mentioned by that writer, his Maera 
being near the modern Kakotri. But Leake held a different view. He 
supposed ‘ Ptolis’ to denote a lower, but equally isolated, hill, about a mile 
further north (v. Pl. I.). On the whole I incline to Leake’s view; for it is 
quite impossible to describe Gourtsouli as being in a ‘ wed/ov ov péya,’ *” dis- 
tinct from the plain in which Mantineia itself is situated ; and though the 
expression is not very accurate even when applied to the other hill, it is 
nevertheless intelligible ; for that hill is actually hidden from Mantineia by 
the hill of Gourtsouli, so that it is (in a sense) cut off from the larger plain, 
If this view be correct, I should be disposed to regard Gourtsouli as the 
‘ys x@wa inynrov’ which was ‘said,’ according to Pausanias, to be the 
tomb of Penelope, in spite of the fact that it is really of natural origin.?!° 
And as it lies, ex hypothesi, between the two routes to Orchomenus, while the 





205 We have already, in the course of the 
present paper, seen more than one instance in 
which that rule was not observed. 

206 Now called rod Tovpyixiérn, but the old 
name is still remembered. 

207 Vol. xiv. (1890), Pl. I. ; reproduced in the 
Guide Joanne, opposite p. 374. 

208 Notwithstanding also that both ‘ Ptolis’ 
and the tomb of Penelope are mentioned on one 
only of Pausanias’ routes ; and, as Gourtsoili 
probably represents either ‘ Ptolis’ or the tomb, 
it must (supposing the routes to have gone on 
opposite sides of it) have been equally near to 
both, But it is quite in accordance with the 


methods of Pausanias, when describing two 
routes, to mention the objects on the second 
only in so far as they differ from those already 
mentioned on the first. 

209 Paus. viii. 12. 7. 

210 The tradition that it was a tomb perhaps 
accounts for the expression ys x@ua which is 
applied to it. ‘Ptolis,’ though smaller, is 
called an dpos. For ‘mediov ob wéya Kad dpos ’ 
(Paus. viii. 12. 7) Leake (Pelop. p. 381, note) 
suggests ‘ medloy nad Spos ob wéya.’ Cf. Paus. 
viii. 44. 7, where a somewhat similar hill 
(Kresium ; v. supra, p. 35, note 36) is described 
as an ‘8pos ob péya,’ 
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‘tomb of Penelope’ is stated to have been on the right of the first of the 
two which he describes, we must revert to Leake’s view, as opposed to that 
of subsequent writers, that the first of the two routes in Pausanias is the 
western route, vid the ‘khan of Bil4i;—that Maera was somewhere near 
this khan,—and that Mt. Anchisia, which was on the second route, was not 
(as commonly supposed) the hill overhanging the khan, but the great 
mountain now called ‘ Armeniddhes, a conspicuous landmark visible from 
all parts of the Mantineian plain. This arrangement possesses the incidental 
advantage of preserving the order in which Pausanias describes the Man- 
tineian routes. Beginning with the ‘Klimax’ road from Argolis, he works 
round regularly in the direction east, south, west, north; and it would be 
strange if, in describing the two routes to Orchomenus, he suddenly inverted 
this order. 


IT,—Battles, etc, 


It is not my intention to describe or discuss in full the various battles 
and military operations which took place in the neighbourhood of Mantineia. 
An admirable account of them will be found in Leake’s Travels in the 
Morea." Some of the views there expressed have however been generally 
discarded, and some others are open to criticism; while Leake’s map of the 
plain,?" being prior in date to the French Survey, is necessarily inadequate. 
The following notes may therefore be found a useful adjunct to his narrative, 


(i.) Battle of Mantineia in 418 B.c.: Thuc. v. 64 sqg. (Leake, Morea, vol. 
iil. pp. 57—68).—There is no stream, which by any process of damming 
could be conducted, as Leake seems to have thought possible, in- 
differently either into the the plain of Louka (his ‘Argon Pedion’) or 
to the katavothra of Vérzova (Leake’s ‘Persova’). In fact his whole 
account (pp. 62, sg.) of the Spartan manceuvre of diverting the waters is 
founded on a misconception of the water system of the plain. This 
will be seen by a comparison of his map with Pl. I. The stream 
diverted by Agis was doubtless the one which flows in a northerly direction 
from near Tegea, crosses the boundary of the Mantinike just beneath the 
hill of Mftika, and loses itself in a katavothra in the south-west corner of 
the Mantineian plain. This katavothra is of the earthy kind, like those 
near Marmaria (p. 69), and is consequently very liable to get silted up, 
with the effect of immediately flooding the surrounding country. The 
Mantineians no doubt were in the habit of damming it at or near the 
frontier, so as to make it flood the Tegean plain, while the Tegeans would 
be equally anxious to keep its channel open till it reached the Mantiniké. 
Hence the constant friction to which Thucydides alludes.” 

It must be remembered, in reading Leake’s account, that he places the 
ancient Nestane near Louka, so that when he speaks of ‘ the opening between 





21 Vol. iii. pp. 57 —93. 212 Morea, vol, iii. pl. 2. 2138 Thuc. v. 65. 
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Scope and Nestane’ as forming ‘the boundary of the Mantinice’ (p. 63), his 
meaning, in spite of the apparent inaccuracy of the wording, is really quite 
correct. The route of Agis from Sparta to Tegea vid Orestheium (or 
Oresthasium), which immediately preceded this battle, has been sufficiently 
discussed in a previous section (pp. 47-52). 


(ii.) EHapedition of Agesipolis, 385 B.c.: Xen, Hell. v. 2. 1 sqq.; Paus, viii, 
8. 7 sgg. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. pp. 68—73).—The capture of Mantineia by 
Agesipolis in 385 B.c. was effected by damming the river Ophis, which 
flowed through the town, so that it sapped and destroyed the walls, which 
were of unbaked brick. Leake’s identification of the Ophis in his 7'ravels 
in the Morea has long been superseded ; in fact he himself, in Peloponnesiaca,”* 
adopted Boblaye’s suggestion,” and identified the Ophis with the stream from 
Tegea described in the preceding paragraph. As this river never approaches 
nearer than two miles from Mantineia, Boblaye suggested that it might 
have gradually altered its course, and Leake, with more show of reason, 
that it had (before the expedition of Agesipolis) been artificially diverted 
so as to flow through the city. But there was really no need for these 
rather far-fetched theories,?!* since the little river shown in the French map, 
and first (I believe) marked as the Ophis by Curtius, answers all require- 
ments perfectly. It flows at the present day right up to the walls of 
Mantineia, laps round them, and re-unites on the other side; then, after an 
extremely circuitous course which amply justifies its name of "Odus, it loses 
itself in a katavothra in the hillside somewhat north of Kapsa. 


(iii.) The expedition of Agesilaus, 370 B.c.: Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 10 sqq. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. iii. pp. 73-75).—The march of Agesilaus from Sparta was 
vid Eutaea, and I have already discussed it in connexion with Spartan routes 
(supra, pp. 50-52). His operations within the Mantineian plain cannot be 
followed with much precision ; for, since he encamped on the first day under 
the mountains south-west?!” of Mantineia, on the second day twenty stades 
from Mantineia, and on the third day in ‘6 dmiaOev Kors THS Mavtivixis,’ 
it is evident that he was always within two or three hours’ march (at most) 
of the town, and was not marching so much as shifting his camp, his days 
being no doubt spent in ravaging the country. Hence it is impossible to 
keep much count of his movements, or to identify the ‘ daiaOev KoAros’ with 
any certainty. The description of it, however, applies better to the valley 
which lies north of Tsipiand (marked in my map as the ‘Argon Pedion’) 
than to any other inlet of the Mantineian plain. This appears to have been 
also Leake’s view.”!* No plausible explanation of the mistake of Agesilaus 


in taking up this dangerous position has yet been offered. 


214 Pp. 380, sq. 

"15 Recherches, p. 140 

16 The object of Leake and Boblaye was, 
apparently, to find a larger stream than the one 
which now flows past the walls of the ancient 
town. 


217 South as well as west; for the Orcho- 
menian contingent, in order to join him, had to 
pass Mantineia (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 17). 

218 Morea, vol. iii. p. 75.—It must be remem- 
bered that the ‘Argon’ there referred to is the 
plain of Louka, so that the ‘smaller and more 
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(iv.) Battle in 362 B.c.: Xen. Hell. vii. 5; Diod. xv. 84 sqq.; Paus. viii. 11. 
5 sqq. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. pp. 76-84).—There has been some difference of 
opinion with regard to the site of this great battle—the battle in which 
Epaminondas fell. That a part of it was fought in the ‘ Pelagus,’ the oak- 
wood which occupied the narrows immediately east of Mytika and the 
‘Xxomn,’—i.e. at the very borders of the Mantineian and Tegean territories 
—we have already seen. But it is not quite clear whether it was the right 
wing or the left wing of Epaminondas’ army which was here engaged,—1.c. 
whether the rest of his army was drawn up in Mantineian territory or in 
Tegean. The former was Leake’s view, and is (I believe) generally accepted, 
chiefly no doubt owing to the common designation of the battle as that ‘of 
Mantineia. But the argument from the name is far from being conclusive ; 
for in any case the battle was fought as an attack on, and in defence of, 
Mantineia, and took place nearer to Mantineia than to Tegea, And there 
are good reasons for believing that the /eft wing, rather than the right wing, 
of Epaminondas’ army was near Mytika. For: 

(1) Epaminondas was killed in the ‘ Pelagus’ ; *4° and his tomb appears to 
have been quite close to Mftika, for it is mentioned by Pausanias™” immediately 
after the 2xowy, which was on Mftika. Now we know from Diodorus*! 
that the Theban column, led by Epaminondas himself, formed the /e/¢ wing 
of his army, not the right wing. 

(2) Xenophon’s account of Epaminondas’ march from Tegea,” which is 
in no case easy of interpretation, is to my mind incompatible with the idea 
that he advanced beyond Mftika. ‘Tay pév cuvtropwtdrny, he says, 
‘a@pos Tovs ToXEulous ovK rye, Mpds Se Ta mMpds éEotrépav Spy Kal avTiTépay 
ths Teyéas 4 hryeito: date Séfav tapetye Tois Todepulois wy TromnoerOat 
payny éxeivyn th Hepa. The words ‘ ra mpos éorrépar py’ are most naturally 
interpreted as referring to the hills about Pallantium, in fact the Kravari 
range ; but, as it is clear that the battle was not fought near Krévari, but in the 
direction of Mantineia, it is generally assumed that Epaminondas’ march was 
in a north-westerly direction and that he reached the hills very near the 
modern Tripolitsé. Here he must have struck the road from Pallantium to 
Mantineia. ‘Kal-ydp 81 &s mpos T@ dper éyévero, Xenophon goes on to say, 
‘érrel €eTaOn aita %) parayé, bd Tois tYnrois Geto TA bra, Hore cixdaOn 
otpatoredevouévy. Then (we are told), when the enemy were sufficiently put 
off the scent by this manceuvre, he suddenly formed the troops about him into 























northern branch of the Mantinic plain between 
Mantineia and the Argon’ probably means our 
‘ Argon,’ ¢.e. the plain of Tsipiana. 

19 Paus. viii. 11. 10. 

aor Tas Oy Ves Ae 

221 xv. 85, 86. 

22 Leake (Morea, vol. iii. p. 81) apparently 
supposes Epaminondas to have been personally 
engaged in the cavalry engagement which pre- 
ceded the battle, and never to have returned to 
Tegea. This view is countenanced by Diodorus’ 





account of the battle, but opposed to that of 
Xenophon, whose authority, as a contemporary 
and a soldier, is rightly accepted as the more 
reliable, 

223 Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 21. 

224 Others read car’ dvrimépas THs Teyéas, and 
Leake (Morea, vol. iii. p. 78, note) quotes 
the passage as rijs Teyéas xal dyvrimépay. The 
reading I adopt is from the Teubner edition of 
1890 (ed. Keller). 
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a deep column, and advanced to the attack. There must be some little 
inaccuracy in Xenophon’s account here; for, if taken literally, it does not 
allow of any farther northward march of Epaminondas after striking the 
hills ; yet we know, both from the common designation of the battle as that 
of ‘ Mantineia’ and from the tradition about the ‘Pelagus,’ that some part 
of the battle was fought near the Mantineian frontier. Leake *° supposes 
Epaminondas to have skirted the hills (keeping, no doubt, along the 
Pallantium road) all the way from Tripolitsi’ to beyond Mytika before 
drawing up his troops, and then to have drawn them up beneath the hills 
which extend northward from that point to the entrance of the plain of Kapsa 
(plain Alkimedon), the whole battle being fought, according to him, on 
Mantineian ground. But, in the first place, so great a liberty as this in the 
interpretation of Xenophon seems unjustifiable; and, in the second place, 
Epaminondas could never have deceived the enemy (as Xenophon says he 
did) by taking an unwonted route if he had after all advanced along that 
route till he reached the narrows where it almost joined the ordinary route 
from Tegea to Mantineia. 

A slight advance northward from near the modern Tripolitsd, perhaps 
as far as the hill in front of Merkovouni, and an extension of the line of 
troops from thence to a point near Mftika, are the very most thatcan be got 
out of the words ‘as mpds T@ Sper eyéveto, érel éEerdOn adt@ H parayt’ ; 
and this view is the only one which explains the ruse by which Epaminondas 
put his antagonists off their guard. If this theory be correct, his extreme 
left wing, which bore the brunt of the battle, was engaged near Mftika, «ae. 
just at the Mantineian and Tegean frontier ; while the remainder of his army 
lay to the southward of it, in Tegean territory.””° 

The ‘yjAogol tives’ (Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 24), which commanded the 
enemy’s left flank, cannot be precisely identified in the almost level plain ; 
but it is possible that they were part of the slightly rising ground north- 
eastward of the village of Mandsdgra. 


(v. and vi.) On the engagements of 296 B.c. (Plut. Dem. 35) and 243 B.c. 
(Paus. vili. 10. 5 sgg.) 1 have nothing to add to Leake, Morea, vol. iii. pp. 
84-86. 


(vii.) Battle of 207 B.c.: Polyb. xi. 11 sgg. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. pp. 
87-93).—Polybius’ account of this battle is clear and full, and is closely 
followed by Leake; but the battle is not one with which the permanent 
features of the ground had much to do. A certain ditch, by which the 
forces of Machanidas were thrown into confusion, played an important part 
in it; but it is not identifiable and probably no longer exists.?”” 





25 Morea, vol. iii. p. 81, 227 A ‘Graben’ is marked in Curtius’ map of 
226 Cf. Grote, History of Greece, vol. viii. pp. the plain (vol. i. pl. III.) and appears again as 
23 sqg. (10 vol. edition) and accompanying ‘Fossé’ in the Guide Joanne, being evidently 
plan. My views respecting the site of the nserted with special reference to this battle. 
battle, formed on the spot, coincide very But though the whole plain is intersected with 
nearly with those of Grote. ditches, I can find no trace of this particular one. 
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The only topographical points whose position can be conjectured with 
any approach to certainty are the ‘Adgos 6 wpod Tis medews’ of Polyb. xi. 11. 
5 (evidently Mt. Alesius) and the temple of Poseidon. These have been 
already discussed (p. 82). For ’EdXtogaclwy in Polyb. xi. 11. 6 Leake sug- 
gested ‘EXucowviwv, but the suggestion is rightly abandoned in Pelopon- 
nesiaca.8 Curtius, followed by some other topographers, identifies the 
territory of the Elisphasii with the ‘plain Alkimedon, ™° that secluded 
valley being, like the Elisphasian territory, on the opposite side of the 
Mantineian plain to that on which stood the temple of Poseidon. 


W. LoRING. 





3 P, 370, a, 29 Paus, viii. 12. 2. 
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FOUR FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE first three of the inscriptions which follow were copied by me 
in 1893 at Braim-Efféndi, one of the villages on the site of Tegea, whence, 
by an arrangement with the owners, I transferred them to the neighbouring 
museum at Palaea-Episkopé. The fourth, which is too fragmentary for 
restoration, was found by Mr. Nakos, of Livadhia in Boeotia, when preparing 
to lay the foundations of a house in that town in 1891, and I copied it at the 
time with his permission. 


I. Braim-Efféndi (Zegea). Found by Tewpyios Baowddxos in his field. 
The inscription is on the face of a curved moulding (cyma recta), about 10 in. 
in height, which must have formed part of a sepulchral monument of con- 
siderable size, perhaps in the form of a small herodn. The letters are from 
} in. to § in. in height, and are cut with some care. 


[H/ALAPKAEINEZET 
NPEMPTATAIATEMOR 
sOIPATEPQ////KAEOEIZON 
NAM@IEZAN////OKONIN 


The following restoration is suggested as a possible one; but it must 
be admitted that it is almost wholly conjectural. There appear to be traces 
of an N at the beginning of the third line. 


TlévOos év ’Apyelouos «jai ’Apxdowy é£ ét[epadKods 
vixas evOupdyoly wémtatas dwyenov[wr- 

ov yap Sevouev|oe tratépwv, Kréos loov [apovTo, 
év 8é paya Svodepaly audiécar[to xoviv. 


The date of the inscription cannot be very precisely determined ; but, 
judging from the forms of the letters, it may fall as early as the first half 
of the fourth century ; and, if so, it is a natural conjecture that it may refer 
to some affair at the time of the Theban supremacy, when <Argives and 
Arkadians were frequently found fighting side by side. It must be re- 
membered, however, that no theory can be based on the word ’Apyedovcr, 
which is a restoration. 
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II. Braim-Efféndi (Z'egea). Found near the preceding. On a fragment 
of white marble, about 1 ft. in thickness. The surface of the marble has 
been painted red, and considerable traces of the colour remain. The average 
height of the letters is about the same as in the preceding inscription, but 
less uniform, and the cutting is shallower. The inscription consists of a list 
of names, which readers may be left to restore according to their fancy. 
Late fourth or third century ? 


1) 
Af 


OP 
AEIt 
EYX 
AAM 
APIz 
MENI 
=ENO 
KAAR 
MEN 
EO 


III. Braim-Efféndi (Zegea). Formerly in the possession of [avaysarns 
Baowddxos at that village. On a fragment of a smali herm, of which the 
head is lost. The ends of two locks of hair, however, appear just above 
the inscription. Letters from 3 in. to § in. in height, deeply but very 


carelessly cut. 
MEPIL= 


Tim P 
Ly 
Nok] & 


In spite of the variation in the forms of the letters e and o (E and €, 
< and C), the inscription is probably all of one date—possibly about Hadrian’s 
time, when such variations within the limits of a single inscription appear to 
have been especially common (v., ¢9., C.L.G. Nos. 193, 339, 2084, 2153). 
"Apremwe is apparently a mistake for “Apréwds, and [é]voxia for évolxca. 
The inscription would then run thus :— 


Meylorw 'Apréus(d:) Swredpa [€]vo(i)xva, 
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oo 


and it may be suggested that the herm took the place of a nominal rent paid 
by the dedicator for occupying a house erected within a sacred precinct or 
on sacred land ; but I am not aware of any parallel case. The alternative is 
to read évorxig as a title of Artemis, but neither for this have we any 


authority. 


IV. Livadhid (Lebadeia). Found by Mr. Nakos in-1891. On a block 
of greyish stone, 9 in. in height, aud about 4 in. in width; broken at top, 
left side, and right-hand bottom corner. At the back of the stone the greater 
part of the surface is broken away, and portions of the four bottom lines 
only are legible. The letters, whose forms are inadequately represented in 
the type employed below, are about } in. high. The most probable date for 
the inscription is the second or first century B.c. 

I give all that I was able to decipher on either side of the stone, doubtful 
letters being indicated by broken type. Lines 4 and 6 on the front suggest 
a deed of sale or a bond of some kind. 


Front. Back—near bottom of stone. 
A SYBAZIAE 
ANZKA ETNTASTA 
HMATE AABHEIAZT 
THMTTPA ETY4 
5 NYTTAPXON 
FYHTQN 
QZEINE 
SYESITAAE 
ATOT'T 
10 YAEYTE 
QNXEILAIQF 


HEHKQITS:Y 
INS AQ 


W. LoRING. 
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THE F 


THE FRONTIER OF LYCIA AND CARIA. 


THE traveller riding westward from Macri soon reaches the Gargy Chai, 
which is the only perennial stream running into the Telmessian Gulf, and is 
rightly identified by Kiepert with the everflowing Glaucus, It rises in a 
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ridge connecting the uplands of Kyzyl Kaya with the Aigiir Dagh, a partly 
detached lower “buttress standing out to the north-west of the long mountain 
commonly called Eljik Dagh in the maps, of which the eastern peak is 
named Chal Dagh, and the less lofty western peak Shimshir Dagh, 
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1 

Hence the stream runs to the S.S.E. down a deep glen, and! after receiving 
the Nif Chai from the N.E., turns S.W. round the Kyzyi Dagh to the 
sea. Pliny, the only geographer who mentions the Glaucus, says that it 
had a tributary, the Telmedius.! If, as the inhabitants positively assured 
me, the Nif Chai is merely a tributary of the other, it must be the 
Telmedius. If so, the name of Telandrus, which was on the Glaucus,? 
must be given to the only ruins in the main valley, those at It-hissar, a 
site discovered by MM. Collignon and Duchesne,’ but not exactly described. 
It stands on the western bank of the river not far below its source, nearly due 
compass-west of Chal Dagh, on an isolated hill with a rapid fall to the stream, 
and consists of a mediaeval castle partly built of ancient blocks. In the 
cliffs on the south-eastern side are about half a dozen rock-tombs ; originally 
there must have been about a dozen, but a landslip has almost covered 
several, On one, a temple-tomb, was a long inscription, illegible to me, in 
Greek letters of a good period and in a little ravine below are many ancient 
cut stones, including two bases of statues, one of which bore the inscription 
No, 4. 

If the Nif Chai should be the real Glaucus, Telandrus must be placed at 
Nif, where there are some small and apparently late remains.‘ 

Telandrus is put by Pliny® among the inland towns of Lycia, by 
Stephanus Byzantinus (who also quotes Alexander Polyhistor) in Caria. It 
is mentioned in the Attic tribute-lists. Ptolemy and the Byzantines do not 
name it. There was a Cape Telandria (St. Byz.) and an island of the same 
name in the gulf, ‘in qua oppidum interiit,’® which can hardly be the little 
rock of Avthoki. 

Immediately to the west of the Glaucus Pliny names Daedala, which is 
rightly identified by Hoskyns with the fortress of Assar in the valley of 
Ineje. Fellows, the first discoverer, calls the place ‘ Beenajah, and the ruins 
Calynda (ZLycia, p. 101). In the Doric temple-tomb mentioned by him is 
said to have been found the inscription No. 3, copied at Tersana. Assar 
seems to be marked twice over in Kiepert’s map, once in nearly the true 
position without a name, once with the the name of Daedala too far to the 
N.E. Hoskyns’ identification has been accepted with some doubt because 
the usually accurate Stadiasmus puts Daedala only 50 stades (about 53 miles) 
from Telmessus.’ But its measurements westward from Daedala agree with 
those from Ineje (taken close to the land), if allowance be made for the 
usual slight exaggeration. 








1 y, 27. amnis Glaucus deferens Telmedium 
(var. lec. Telmessum, evidently corrupt). 

2 Quintus Smyrnaeus, 4, 6 (describing the 
burial of Glaucus) 
. . bGxe Boots "Aveuoror pépew Avnins oxeddv alns: 
of 5€é wav al dmévernav bm’ Kynea TnAdvdpor0 
xGpov és inepdevra, wérpny 3’ épirepbe BddovTo 
&ppnerov: Noupat dt weplBAvoay iepdy twp 
devdov moTapoio, Tov elas PDA’ avOpdrwy 


TAadKov émidrelovow évppoov. 
The MS. reading is Tn®avrpoo. 
dation is old. 

3 Bull. de corr. hellén. i. 362. 

4 Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien i. p. 
148, 

5 vy. 27. 

6 Pliny v. 31. 

7 Miiller, Geographi Graeci Minor. i. 494. 


The emen- 
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Actual Distance. Stadiasmus. 


Ineje to Charopia (Crya) ¢. 11 m. Daedala to Crya, c. 123 m. 

Charopia to Kapu (Lydae) c. 4} m. Crya to“Clydae, c. 53 m. 

Kapu to the neighbouring Cape, c. 3m. Clydae to Cape Pedalion, c. 3} m. 
Thence to Cape Suvla, c. 7 m. Cape Pedalion to the Ancon, ¢. 91m. 


Therefore 50 stades should be corrected to 100 or 115, and Daedala is rightly 
placed at Ineje. It was always a very small place’ though often men- 
tioned because it happened to be the frontier town of Lycia and Caria, The 
boundary was ethnical, not merely political,® for a few miles to the E. are 
found the Lycian inscriptions of Macri, and a few miles to the W. the Carian 
inscription of Charopia. Accordingly our earliest authority, the pseudo- 
Scylax!® (between B.c. 360 and 348), puts the frontier somewhere on the Gulf 
of Macri, and it is fixed more definitely between Telmessus and Daedala by 
the Stadiasmus"! (first century B.C.), and Strabo! (A.D. 18): Livy! and Mela!* 
(A.D. 43) imply the same boundary.’ In the year 43 began a series of 
administrative changes ; the freedom of Lycia was taken away, restored, and 
taken away again. Rhodes had a similar fate. In 74 (probably) a definite 
arrangement was made: Lycia was joined as a province with Pamphylia,™ 
and Rhodes, deprived of its Peraea, lost its liberty in the same year. It must 
nave been at this date that the frontier of Lycia was extended westward so 
as to include part of the old Rhodian Peraea,'’ for an inscription of Lydae in 
honour of Sextus Marcius Priscus, propraetor of Lycia-Pamphylia under 
Vespasian, shows that town to have been included in Lycia.® The new 
boundary was probably the wide river Indus (Doloman Chai), and so 
Ptolemy” (c. 160) puts the frontier between Calinda and Caunus, and 
Quintus Smyrnaeus (end of fourth century) calls the Lindus (read Indus) the 
end of Caria and beginning of Lycia.® In Byzantine times a further 
extension included Caunus.”4 

The mountain Daedala which Strabo places east of the town must be 
the Kyzyl Dagh (about 3,000 ft. ; 984 metres in Kiepert). 


8 Pliny indeed calls it oppidum, but ef. to St. Byz. s.v. I suspect an error. 





Ptolemy 5, 3, Aaidada rémros, Livy 37, 22, 
Daedala et quaedam alia parva castella: and 
Strabo p. 651. 

® Politically Daedala was the first town of 
the Rhodian Peraea, Strabo /.c. 


16 Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier, p. 208 seqq. 

17 Pliny (v. 27), writing in 77, still puts the 
frontier east of Daedala, but he often follows 
old authorities : cf. Bunbury, Ancient Geography 
ii, 401. 











10 Miiller, G.G.M. i. 73-4. 

11 Jb, i. 494. 

2 Pp, 664 and p. 651. 

13 Livy 37, 16, Telmissicus sinus, qui latere 
uno Cariam, altera Lyciam contingit. 

aS 45.46; 

% There may have been temporary fluctua- 
tions, e.g. Alexander Polyhistor 1st century B.c. 
(St. Byz. s.v.) puts Daedala in Lycia, though 
Telandrus was in Caria (supra), and Artemi- 
dorus (c. 100 B.c.) put Crya in Lycia, according 


8 J.HS. x. p. 78: No. 20 does not prove 
that Lydae was Lycian earlier, as the Lyciarchs 
may have been on the mother’s side. 

19 Pt. v. 8. Also the contemporary inscrip- 
tion of Opramoas (Reisen ii. p. 113) includes 
Calynda. 

” Quin. Smyrn. 8, 81 rapa mpoxofs motapoto 

AlvSou évppefrao, weverrorAguwy 6: Kapav 

melpata Kad Auxins épicddeos &xpa wéAovrat. 

*1 Hierocles and the Notitiae Episcopatwwm, 
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The Callimache of the Stadiasmus corresponds to the harbour of 
Giijek, where there are no ruins, but on the mountains behind the village 
there is a fort (see below), to which the name may possibly belong. 

The next place named by our authorities is Crya, and since no ancient 
site is known between Giijek and Kapu (Lydae) except Charopia,” and the 
distance agrees very well with the Stadiasmus, that position, which is the 
accepted one, must be correct; the remains are surprisingly scanty, con- 
sisting of some traces of rock-cut steps by the landing-place, a small 
fragment of ancient wall (apparently not town-wall) and part of a mediaeval 
building. Some early importance is indicated by a number of pigeon-hole 
tombs, and five regular rock-tombs, on one of which is the well-known 
inscription in unmistakably Carian letters, usually called the inscription of 
‘Scopia.’ This name should be erased from maps, as it is merely a corruption 
of Kapu (the door, Kapi in Greek), the modern name of Lydae, or perhaps 
rather of the isthmus below it; it can have no connection with the island of 
Scope.%* Crya is only mentioned by Stephanus (sv. from Artemidorus), the 
Stadiasmus, Pliny, and Ptolemy ;* it may, however, be the same as Cryassus, 
a city of Caria,® which was certainly in the Rhodian territory,?’ and was 
supposed to be a Melian colony ;# I doubt the identity. Stephanus mentions 
two islands of the Cryeans Kdpvous (? Kpvacais) and ’Adiva, which may be 
Tersana and Ieronisi. Mr. Bent*® is mistaken in supposing that Tersana 
contains no traces of any earlier occupation than in the days of the lower 
Empire ; it has a small fortress of Hellenic masonry and a tomb of large 
squared blocks. 

Lydae was discovered by Mr. Bent, whose description is very accurate.*! 
The southern point of the little peninsula, the modern Cape Suvla, which is 
mentioned in the Stadiasmus merely as ‘the angle (dy«wv) into the gulf, 
must be the Cape Artemisium, bearing a temple, which Strabo puts im- 
mediately west of the Gulf of Glaucus (p. 651). 

About nine miles beyond Cape Suvla is the mouth of Garkyn Chai, a 
river which rises among the offsets of Gydkje-ovajik Dagh, north of Ineje, and 
runs N.W. and W. to Kyzyl Kaya; here it turns S.W., and runs along the 





3 St. Byz. s.v. evidently quoting Plutarch 


*2 The boatmen who know every inch of the 
or his authority, The two separate entries in 


shore say there are no ruins on the Ghislan or 


serpentine coast-hills, except Charopia. 

°3 Kiepert, who placed Crya here in the map 
in the Reisen, vol. i., afterwards changed the 
name to Lydae. 

*4 Pliny v. 31. 

*5 The Cryans are mentioned in the Attic 
tribute-lists. Cape ‘Crya’ in Melais a doubtful 
emendation for Cytria ; pseudo-Scylax mentions 
cape Kpdoos (Miiller, Geog. Gr. Min. i. p. 73 
note), corrected into Kpvaoods. Ptol. v. 3 
writes Kapta. It suffered from the earthquakes 
of A.D. 149, Reisen ii, p. 118, xvii. C. Cf. p. 
114, xix. C. and p. 132. The ethnic is there 
Kpvevs as in St. Byz. 


St. Byz. might easily refer to one town. 

2 O.1.G. 2259 ; 2552: the ethnic is Kpvac- 
oevs, as in St. Byz. 

*8 A curious legend to this effect is preserved 
by Plutarch de Virt. Mulier. p. 246. Cf. 
Polyaenus, Bk. viii. c. 64. Pliny’s strange ex- 
pression ‘Crya fugitivorum’ seems to refer to 
some legend, but hardly to this. 

29 Pliny v. 31 says there were three, and puts 
them on another part of the coast, but this 
chapter is full of mistakes. 

0 J.H.S. x. p. 52. 

31 J,H.S. vol. ix. pp. 82 sqq. : 


55 sqq. 


and x. pp. 
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eastern side of the plain of Dolomon to the sea, receiving as tributaries the 
Thersakan Chai at Garkyn, the sulphurous Kokan Chai near Juma-belen, and 
finally the stream which drains the lake below the ancient Lissa.** 

Near this river Mr. Davies discovered the ruins which he visited from 
Giijek and describes as follows: ‘Two and a half hours from Giijek brought 
us well over the ridge to a small hamlet called Thersakan. The road follows 
a stream which bears the same name, and in an hour more reaches the 
village of Garkyn-kiéi, almost on the borders of the Dolomon plain. On the 
southern edge of this stream is a high round-topped hill known as Kuz, and 
an hour’s climb from Garkyn brought us to an eminence on the N.W. 
slope of this hill, on which are the ruins of an ancient town. The acropolis, 
which is well preserved, is strongly built of good squared blocks, and has a 
perimeter of 357 paces ; there are five gates, one of which is provided with 
an external stairway. From the N.E. corner a wall of rougher masonry runs 
radially down the hill: on the W. are traces of two outer walls parallel to 
that of the acropolis, and a fragment of another appears just below the S.E. 
corner. Remains of dwelling-houses are numerous both inside the acropolis 
and on the northern and north-western slopes ; but a careful search failed to 
disclose any vestige of public buildings, built tombs or other monuments, and 
the only rock-tombs are of the pigeon-hole character.’ 

There are strong reasons for believing this to be the long-sought 
Calynda. After Cape Artemisium (Suvla) Strabo mentions a grove sacred to 
Leto, and above it the town of Calymna (sic in MSS.), sixty stades (nearly 
seven miles) from the sea (p. 651). Pliny puts after Crya, flumen Axon, 
oppidum Calydna, Amnis Indus, etc. The river Axon, probably identical 
with the “Afeyv,** can only be the Garkyn Chai, and close to that stream 
between six and seven miles from the sea are these ruins, only on the east 
not the west side. Calynda derives its celebrity almost entirely from the fact 
that a Calyndian ship was run down by Artemisia at Salamis;* a passing 
reference in Herodotus, and one in Polybius* are the only other historical 
notices :*8 but it is said on good authority to have coined money, and, if so, 














32 In answer to careful questioning, the in- 
habitants of Kyzyl Kaya, of Garkyn, and of 
Juma-belen independently gave exactly the 
same account of the course of this river, and 
this is confirmed by our own observations of 
the extensive views from Kyzyl Kaya, Kuz, 
and Juma-belen. No ruins nearer than Kuz 
are known to the people of this last village 
(which we reached by a road leading W.N.W. 
from the inlet just N. of Charopia) except 
Lissa, and Allah-Dagh, where we found a single 
Ionic rock-tomb. . For Lissa see J. H.S. 1.c. 

33 y, 27, 28. Probably he does not mean 
to put it on the coast; cf. Pinara in the same 
chapter, ete. Ptolemy v. 3 does put it on the 
sea, but the authority of Strabo, and the silence 
of the Stadiasmus are conclusive against him. 

34 Meyer, Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge x. p. 158, 
H.S.— VOL. XV. 


from Bekker, anecd. 1306, “ACwv a. river in 
Lycia, 

35 Herod. viii. 87. 

36 j, 172, talking of Caunus, he mentions the 
Calyndian frontier. 

37 xxx, 16, 17. The Calyndians, hard 
pressed by the Caunians, surrendered to Rhodes, 

%8 Besides KdAuvda fr. Herod. viii. St. Byz. 
cites KéAAavSos, wédis Kaplas, fr. Hecataeus, 
Asia : = Kvaadvdin of Attictribute-lists, C.I.A. 
226-233, which have also KAauvdjjs, C.I.A. 
237-239. Either might be Calynda. Two 
women at Lydae were citizens of Calynda ; 
below, No. 2, and J.H.S. x. No. 23. It suffered 
in the earthquakes of a.p. 149, Reisen ii. 
p. 118, xvii. C and p. 182 (ib. xix. B there 
does seem space enough). It does not appear in 
the Byzantine lists, 
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more imposing remains than those at Kuz might naturally be looked for 
Podalia, however, which also coined autonomous money, has neither theatre 
built tombs, nor inscriptions.*® Calynda was certainly in this neighbourhood, 
and any more important ruins can hardly have escaped notice,*° especially as 
the peasants of the district generally observe and eagerly point out the most 
insignificant building or tomb. 

‘To the N. of the Thersakan stream lies another ruined fortress, con- 
fronting the one last described from the next spur of the hill-range, but 
smaller and less strongly situated. At one angle of the enclosure, and on the 
highest point of the eminence, are piled a quantity of very large, carefully 
hewn blocks, which have evidently been used for some purpose other than 
that for which they were designed, as one stone with a carved moulding has 
been built in indiscriminately among others. The explanation may perhaps 
be found in the modern name of the spot—Monastir. House-remains are 
seattered about, but only in small numbers.’ G.D.*! 

At Kyzyl Kaya, some distance higher up the river, on a low hill are the 
ruins of a small town, surrounded with. walls well preserved in places, and 
partly ancient, though chiefly ‘Byzantine.’ In the cliffs above are two very 
handsome and well-preserved temple-tombs, and a rock-tomb of the common 
Lycian type. Within the walls are some broken sarcophagi, and a defaced 
inscription. 

On the summit of the steep cliffs to the N. of the valley is another 
small ancient town, known as Emir-tashi, on one long crest of a double- 
headed hill, consisting of the closely-packed walls of surprisingly small 
houses, of which the lower courses, built of great well-squared stones, are 
very perfect, though the upper part which was probably of wood has 
disappeared. Below the walls are many tombs, and on one Lycian sarco- 
phagus there is a late Greek inscription. 

Some miles eastward of Emir-tashi are some more ruins named, like all 
the places in this district, Kyzyl Kaya, but distinguished by the further name 
of Chukur-Hissar. This town, though still small, was a place of more 
pretensions than its neighbours. It covers the top and part of the sides of a 
long but very narrow and steep hill. Among a confused mass of house-ruins 
some good-sized buildings are traceable; in one place are remains of three 
prostrate columns, in another a white marble capital. There is also an ancient 
altar for sacrifice with steps, and.a channel down the side. The highest 
point within the walls is occupied by a building which may have served for a 
keep. Without are a few sarcophagi, one of which, though the upper part is 
broken down and the great arched lid lies half buried beside it, still measures 
8 feet in height and 164 by 13 feet in area; another has a defaced inscription. 


39 Reisen ii. p. 161. Dolomon, though they named all the numerous 


40 We were told of ruins at Kizai-kitra, ap- villages in sight upon the plain, The title 
parently N.E. of Juma-belen, but they sound — seems to be applied generally to the whole plain, 
rather mediaeval than ancient. and perhaps previous visitors have hastily as- 

41 «Tt may be noted that the people of Garkyn signed it to the residence of the kaimmakam of 
knew nothing of any town or village called Dolomon,’ G, D. 
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Near the head of the Garkyn Chai, where a little side valley runs down 
it from Giijek Tash-bashi, is a much injured temple-tomb, once very handsome, 
and nearer the village are the walls of a castle or very small town with many 
sarcophagi, all broken but one, which has an illegible inscription. East of the 
village, which is 1} hour above the port of Giijek, is a fort on the very summit 
of the mountains, small but well built of good squared blocks. 

I could hear of no other ancient remains in this almost unexplored 
district, of which the accompanying map, based on Kiepert, will give a fair 
general idea; though it makes no claim to accuracy, being constructed from 
compass-bearings and time-measurements noted during two journeys in 1891 


and 1894, 
W. ARKWRIGHT. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCIA. 





1. AT Lydae, on the western edge of the horizontal slabs of a tomb, 


on the side of which is Mr. Hicks’ No. 12.! 


DIMNHMEIONZQNKATESKEYAZEN EKO MEAI 


NENTEEKTQNIAIQNANAAQMATON...FAI TIOYAIOTAIOPANTOYTOYHAIOANPOYTOY 
HAIOAQPOSPQMAIOZTKAILAYAATHE | AHMOYAPYMAZQNTETEIMHMENOSAEKAIA 


EPIII0 


\ Lal a 4 > fy \ 4, , > 
TO pynuetov Lav Katecxevacev éx [Oe]ucri[wv...cdv Baceat] | mévte ex 
tav idtov davarwpuatav Tdios “lovAvos Avopdvtov tod “Hdoddpouv tod 
[‘HAvoSdpov] |. ‘“Hrsddwpos ‘Pwpaios wal Aviddrns Symov ’Apupatov 


TeTevpnpévos S€ Kal a[AXaLS TroNELTELaIS..... 


This may be compared with the inscription No. 16 of Mr. Hicks, which 
it very closely resembles, The builder would seem to be the same Helio- 


doros who is numbered 6 in the genealogical tree. Letters ‘04m. 


Below the three lower heroa and further south we found two inscribed 
fragments. One had the letters AYTO (‘06m.) and obviously had an 


imperial connection ; the other showed 


QPOYTOY 
NIAHAIO 


and must have referred to the Diophantus family. 


2. At Arymaxa, on a statue-base close to the large tomb on which 


is Mr. Hicks’ No. 16. 


IOYAIAN 
AS2POYOYTATEPA .. IN 
MAIANKAIAYAATINKAIKAAY 
AIANMHTPOCMEIAOCTH 

5 MENEAHMOYTOYEPMANIO 
NINAPIAOCKAIAYAATIAOL 
» ACANETHTPIAKONTA 





1, L. Hicks in 77,8. vol. x. pp. 55 sqq 








YTOY 
KAIA 
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.... CENNEACEMN@CK..C 


op rAIOCIOYAIO 
10 OMANTO YIOCBOYATIN 
HAIOA P@MAIOC 


AATIIC THN 


*IovAday [. . . ‘HAso]|Swpov Ovyarépa [. . . . ‘Pwljuaiav cai Avdativ 
cai Kadvu[v]\diav pyntpos Meldos tals] | Mevedijpuou rod “Eppario[v] | 
IIivapidos Kal Avddaridos [tylojacav érn tpidxovta [xai | phvals évvéa 
ceuvas [ai] o[w]idplovas] Tdios IovdAco[s Ac]lopdvro[v] vids Bova- 
tw[ia] | ‘Hro8[wpos] ‘Pwpaios [xat Av]Sarns tHv [Eavtod | Ovyarépal. 


Here again we have apparently the same Heliodoros: his daughter 
Julia and Hermapias the grandfather of Meis are additions to the genealogy. 
Letters ‘038m. 

I may add here my reading of lines 17, 18 in the inscription numbered 
17 by Mr. Hicks :— 


NOYKAITHCIAIACTT....CKAIAA 
AQNNOAESINNAEICTS2NNACH 


modes seems to fit the gap better than warpidos. 


In Mr. Hicks’ No. 6, line 10, boPecdav should be viobecdav, 

In No. 7, line 3, there has never been anything after KAQY ; the stone 
lies lower down than there stated. 

In No. 12, line 7, read MOAEWN .... MOAEITHC: the same curious 
erasure has been performed here which is. noticed on No. 13. 


3. On the island of Tersana, from a small limestone block. 


-OPFANANAPOXAPIOS Topywv ’Avdpoyapios 
ENISTATHEAE emiotatnaas 
TYXAIATAOAI Toya Ayala 
KAIADPOAITAI kal ’Adpodira. 


The block, which measures ‘23 x ‘16 x ‘1m., is finished on all sides except 
the top, which presumably supported the offering. It was said to have come 
from the large temple-tomb at Ineje. Letters ‘01m. 


4. At Ut-hissar, on a fragment of a square statue-base. 


NOA®PO My ]vodepol[ v 
MENEKAEO\ Mevexdecoo[s. 
¢ 
Letters ‘03m. 
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5, At Telmessos, on the lintel and left jamb of the door of a Lycian 
rock-tomb. 


OAHMOZSOTEAMH .. EQNETEIMHZE 
AIOFENHNAIOFENOYTOYAIOFENOY 
TOYEQSTIKAEOYNEAIEAXPYEQET 

QAPISTEIQKAIE!. ONIFPANTH... IZEI 
5 ENDTIPYTANEIQKAIQNOIL.... TETEIMHMENO 
NANTESME.E.... IKAINPOEAPIA 
KAIANAT 
OPEY=EI 
TOIZTIO 
10 EMENOIS 
YNOTOYA 
HMOYATS 
ZINANAT 
AKAAON 
15 ItAFAOC 
FETFONO 
ere © 
. NC 


o Sipos o Terpylooléwy éreiunoe | Atoyévny Aroyévov tod Acoyévov| 
tod Yworxréov Ilediéa ypvo@d otlepdlylp apioteiw Kal ei[x]ove ypanth 
[xai] ceil tice] | év mputavei@ xai wv oi ml dpos] TeTELunpévo[e] | mavres pé- 
[T]e[exov] xai mpocdpia | Kai avaylopedcer | Tots tiOlepévors | b7ro Tod 
d\jwou ayalow avdp|a xarov [Kalli ayabo[y] | yeyovo[t]la...... 


The lines were alternately coloured red and dark blue, the sixth and 
seventh being both blue. Most of the inscription was covered with a chalky 
deposit, which came off under the blows of a hammer. Unfortunately the 
pigment occasionally showed a tendency to come off with it, and the carving 
was very shallow. The operation was slow and I had to leave it unfinished. 
It seems odd that an honorary inscription should have been carved on an old 
tomb, 

This inscription was discovered by the Austrian expedition of 1892. 
I have published it because my reading includes somewhat more than theirs. 


6. At Telmessos, on a rock-tomb, on which occurs also the No, 107 
of Fellows. 
AINAEPOYI 


AHOHAMA 
HT YNHMOY 
OHI 
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5. EZSEETQ.A 
THKAIOSETI 
OIZAOYN 
TEOHNAI 


This seems to have been the tomb of one Anderas or Ainderas, who 
was to be buried there with his wife. The last four lines may be 


éFéotw [d¢ TO Seti] | cat "Ooét[n T]lots [Tod Setvos] | reOjvar. 


The carving is very rude and much weathered. The name of Osetes 
occurs in an inscription from Cyaneae (Zicisen, vol. ii. p. 22). Letters ‘021m. 
This is 4224c in the C.1.G. supplement. 


7. At Telmessos, on a cylindrical stele in the house of Nikola the 


kolji. 


TOM... MIONKATC . KEYACEN 








AAEZANAPIAEINAOCTHE YNE 
KIAYTOYENITQMHAENIETEPQMH 
EZEINETEOHNAIEIMHAYTOCENITPE 








5 HME~ 'n ACYTHNAYTO 
HAE NEEIMHTHN 
ICOHTINA 
ITQAH 


To plvn|uiov xatelo]xevacey | ’Are€avdpia Eivdos tH yuvelxi avdrod 
él Toe pndevi érépw pn | ceive reOjvar ef pr) adtos émutpé[y]y pe[ta Se 
Thy TelAeuvTHY avTolD | w]ndelvi eEeive TEOH|ve et wn THY | [yvvaixa TeicavTt 
éav 5€ tls 09 twa |[.... amortedce|s TO Sy[um... 


The first line is carved round the upper part of the stone, above a small 
moulding. Letters ‘023m. in the first line, ‘015m. in the rest. 


8. At Telmessos, large stone in the wall of a house. 


AIOL...C. €AEC.... IOYKAIE. TYXIAC... ATHC... XEOYC 
. TEAMCC .. KATECKEYAC...O0.... IANTAYTHN 
EN os OF cae aks +, eet ae ees AYTOIZ&2NT 
. PHC MENETEPOC .. 0... CIC. ANO®..... CNAPATA 

MO ee ee an ee ee ey Sere ib bon eee o 
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‘H]AvoS[wpo]s...cat E[d]rvyia... E[drv]yéous | ... Tekunoolets] xate- 
oxevdalavtlo [tiv Kkaydplav tavrny | [emi ro TleOhvac [pets avTol... Kai 
ols dv] abrol Lavz[es | cvvyo] piowper* repos [88] o[dd]els avo[(Eer 4) Carpe 
4) 6] rapa raldra | wowmoas aroteice TH... |] OeG.... 


The blotting-paper is unfortunately much torn owing to the roughness 
of the stone. Letters ‘035m. 


9, At Assar-jik, near Kaba-agach, on a sarcophagus. 


EPMOASMENNEOYAAOAN 
AEYSEAYTQIKAITHIFYNAI 
KITONTADONKATESKEYAZA 
TOKAITOIZTEKNOIZAA 

5 AQIAEMHOENIEZE. TQ 
TADHNAIENTQINPO . . 
Pi... . QITAPQIH 

. ZATQOOAYAE.... 

QNQIMOYEPMOAAQIAP . 

10 XMASTPIEXIAIAZKAOANEP 
EKAIKHEKAITQIAHMQITOIZON 
. AHO... AMAPTQAOZE... 
. MAPATANMPOFEFPAMMENA®O . . A= 
OEOIENASIKAINASAIS 


“Eppoas Mevvéov ’Aroarideis Eavt@ Kal tH yuvailkl tov Ttddov 
Kateoxevaoa\to Kal Ttois Téxvois’ aNA@ Se pnOert éFéla]rw | radjvar év 
Lal , 4 oe > , e , a 1 tal 7 
TO tmpolyelly[pappev]o tadw H [amoltelodtw 0 Oaras [TH villwve pod 
ep , : “i , , > , Y _ , \ » 
Eppord@ Splal\yuas tpreyirlas Kabdrep | éx Sixns nal te Shy ro icov 
| [w]AHO[os Kat] auaptwords élotw | 0] rapa ta mpoyeypaypéva Ofaryjas | 
Gcois Tact Kal macats. 


Letters ‘018m. 

From Kaba-agach, a village on the most frequented road between 
Makri and the southern Xanthos valley, a track leads up a steep ravine in a 
W.N.W. direction to a plateau, where it reaches a tiny hamlet after about an 
hour’s climb. Not far beyond this rises to an elevation of 2,000 feet a wooded 
hill, known locally as, Assar-jik, on the summit of which is a considerable 
mediaeval fortress. On its N.E. slope are several sarcophagi, for the most 
part broken and overthrown, on one of which was the preceding inscription. 
Further search revealed traces of a ring-wall, double on the N.W. side, and 
apparently of dwelling-houses. In a depression between this and a higher 
hill on the west is a single Lycian rock-tomb without inscription, and beyond 
this fragments of an ancient sustaining wall running along the side of the 
second hill. We followed this wall and found on the ridge behind it further 
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to the S.K. the ruins of a building composed of large squared blocks: it 
seemed too small for a fort, and its purpose remains for the present un- 
certain. In.descending northward to rejoin the road to Makri we noticed 
further traces of ancient inhabitation. We may conclude provisionally that 
the name of this little town was Aloanda, though the name is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer, and the evidence of the inscription is of course incon- 
clusive, 


10, At Yakabagh, on a cylindrical stele said to have been brought from 
Pinara. 
T. XH 
KAEITOYTOYKAA . KIATOY 
TEAIAZAZIO 
APXE. TPATOY.. OYTO 
5 APXESTPATOY....ONO 
VOVE «2. 


Nothing appears from this except the names of Kleitas, Archestratus, 
and possibly Kallikrates, Perhaps the third line contains an Asiatic name. 
Letters ‘019m. Another fragment of a similar stele or base at the same 
place gives 

EYKAEOY. 
TOYIACON 
TEPATETO 
TAPXO 
TAYT 

KAI 

P 


Reconstruction is impossible. 


11, At Xanthos, on a broken white sarcophagus east of the town. 


ONI 

Pe... MOcAICAN. 

YAC . TOYNANTAPXOY 
EKFENOYCENWKHAEYOH . 

5 AYTOCTEKAIHCYMBIOCAYTOYXPY 
CIONCYMMOPIANOYETEPOCAEOY 
AEICEZ0YCIANEZEIKHAEYCAI 
TINAENEIANOTEICEITWIEPW 
TATWTAMEIWENITEIMIOY . . 

AKEIAIA 
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Todrov tov tadjov [xatecxevacey | 6 Seiva] Sis [rod Sei\yos| tod 
Ilavrdapyxov | [rots (2)] é« yévous év 6 xydev0y[cerat] | avtos Te Kal 7 
, > a , > , a \ > \ > , 4 
cvpBios avtod Xpuijoiov Xvudopidvov. repos Se ovldels eEovoiav ee 
xndevoal | twa érel amoteioes THO icpw|tatm Tapel@ éeriTeymiov [¥q] | 

"Axevria. 


Letters ‘032m. I cannot throw any light on the phrase é« yévous, which 
however may perhaps be found elsewhere. I imagined trois é« yévous to 
mean ‘his family.’ But Mr. G. F. Hill suggests rod ravtdapyovros éx yévous 
(‘the hereditary wavtapywv, whatever he might be). He kindly informs me 
that savtdpywy occurs in one of the inscriptions copied by Birch from 
Daniell’s MS.2. Thus é« yévous will be equivalent to é« mpoy'vwv; and this 
view, I think, is almost certainly right. Mr. Hill further observes that I may 
have misread the last line, which might contain a numeral (¢.g. mevtaxic- 
xethua). I took no impression, but felt no doubt at the time. 


12. At Xanthos, on the narrow side of a large stone, possibly a lintel, in 
large well-cut letters, 


TOHPS20ONOYHPANIASMIOY= ANOIAS 
ENSTADHEETA IAYTHKAITAEZAYTHE 
TEKNAETEPS2AE MHEZONEINAITEOHNAI 
HOMEIAEZSEITHZANOIGQNIEPOYEIAXX 
5 TENAMENHNIYNAIKAANOAAGNIOYTOY 
NOAYETPATOY 


To jpaov Ovnpavias Miov BavOias | év @ tadynoetar avt) Kai ta &€& 
, ia / e /, 4 A be 3 a sh , , A — / 
auths | téxvas étépp 5é pn For eivar treOjvat |) opercrtéoces TH RavOiwv 
yepovoia * xX | 
yevapévny yuvaixa ’ArrodAXwviov Tod | TloAvetpdarouv. 
The grammar of the latter part is beyond discussion, but the reading is 
certain, 


13. At Xanthos, near the last, on a fragment of a sarcophagus. 


THNIIOIAAIAAKATECKEYACEN 
XPYCEAZANOIAKAICIAYMIC 
EAYTHKAITWANAPIAIAKC.. 
HE ee es es AENAI.. 
5 ..NOA.... AIHANOTI 
.. TW... ATWTAMIW 
* . DOMHNYCACAHYE 
TEAIZAYTWNXO 





2 See below, p. 123, no. 12, 
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Tyv modda Katéoxevacev | Xpvoéa BavOia wai Siddpuis | éavtH Kai 
To avdpi... | [kab pn]déva [érelpolv Od[yrar éotjae i) aroriod|to [Te 
iepotlat Tapio ¥[a]p’ 6 unvicas Ap ere aif aditav ¥d. 


The restoration suggested for the fourth and fifth lines is barely possible. 
Letters ‘029m. 


14, At Xanthos, on a sarcophagus lid, near the last two. 


AILTOICHKAINYNQIAIA 
AIONYLCIOYTOYKAAAIOY 
PEOCTHNNIOIAAIAAKA 
TECKEYACAEAYTHKAI 

5 THOPENTHMOYAW... 
AIETEPOI AEOYAEICEN 
OAYEITINAHANOTEICE! 
THNOAI ¥ 


» Seiva] » kal Nuvdidia | Acovvaiov rod KadrduOulpéos tiv rrovadida 
Ka\tecxevaca éavTH Kal | TH Oper pov Aalad)|du' Erepol[s] 5é ovdeis 
év\Oawet tia  atoteioe | TH Trodler] ¥d. 


Mr. Hill suggests Anrwis for the name at the beginning, but I cannot 
see an omega on the cast. Letters ‘035m. 


15. At Xanthos, near the last, on a fragment of sarcophagus. 


THNNOIAAEIAAKATELCKEYA 

CENAYPHAIOCEYTYXHCHA 

. THKAITHFYNAIKIMOYAEO 
FP. AEOYAENIEZOIIE 


Thy Tovareiba Kateckevalcev Avpnrdios Evtuyns [é]al[u]t[@] «al 77 
yuvacci pouvl.... | . .ér]ép[@] dé ovdevi eFov Elorar | xndedoai twa.... 


Line 3. Aco[»|réd:]: Mr. Hill. Letters 028m. 


16. At Sidek-Sehili, on a sarcophagus. 


TOMHYEIONKATECKEYACANIW 
THPIXOCKAIOM 
NINA. ICAO. ITAI 
HNNONAIO..A 
5 IWMOAOXOYNATA. ////CI 
KAITEKNOICKAITIIII 
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Most of the letters are rather uncertain. We should probably be right 
in restoring the names of Ywrypeyos and ‘Immédoyo3, and the local adjectives 
IIivapis and Iarapeds. 

About half-way between Sidek-Yaila and Sidek-Sehili a sarcophagus 
above the road has been discovered by the Austrians? On examination 
it proved to be surrounded by a ring-wall, which encloses the top of a small 
eminence, but no other ruins were to hand except the lid of a similar 
sarcophagus. 

It is curious that Spratt and Forbes should have missed the village of 
Sehret-Sehili, which lies on the road from Sidek-Sehili to Andifilo, at two 
hours’ journey from the former. Their track on the map appears to pass 
right over its position. : 


17. Near Belenkli-Skelesi, on a sarcophagus. 


TONTADONKATEZKEYAZENMOEXOZSIAZONOS 
PEAAEITHEEATWKAIFYNAIKIKAITEKNOIZSKAIEN 
FONOISKAITHNENOEPAAYTOYKAIANOAAYN| W AHMH 
TPIOYKAIEPMIAAZHEPMOKPA TOYKAIAAEZ=AN 
5 APWTWOPENTWMOYAAA®AEMHAENIEZEST* 
KHAEYEAIHODIAHE| PEAAEITWNT“AHMW</T 


Tov tagov katecxedacev Mocyos lacovos | Pedreltns Eat@ Kai yuvacxi 

\ / \ > , \ A Lal > lel 4 > , | 

Kal Téxvots Kal év\ydvois Kai TH TevOepa avTod Kai ‘AtroAdXwvip Anpn)- 

tpiov Kat ‘Epridacn ‘Epyoxpatov «at ’AreEav|Spo TO Operr@ pov. adrdroo bé 
pndevi eEéoto | cndedoa 7) ogirjor Perrectov TO Sym <‘T. 


This sarcophagus lies with three others in a little valley which faces 
from the western end of the bay of Assar across to Alimetaria. We reached 
it by a track which passes under the acropolis at the south end of the harbour 
of Sevedo (which Prof. Benndorf* now identifies—correctly, I am convinced— 
with Phellos), and roughly follows the coast-line. About a mile eastward of 
these sarcophagi a hill rises from the shore of the bay, on which are the 
ruins of two square tower-like forts of ancient masonry, very carefully hewn 
and laid. Sarcophagi were frequently seen in the neighbourhood, but those 
which we could examine had no inscriptions, We heard afterwards that 
there were extensive ruins at Belenkli itself: the report may or may not be 
worth investigating. 


18, Near Belenkli-Skelesi, on another sarcophagus. 


TONTAQDONKATECKEYACATOCEMNHA .. NBA 
EATHKAITQANAPIAYTHCNACIAHMQAAMOKPATOYC 
KAITOICTEKNOICAPYNBACEIKAINOPACIMATE! . Al 
KAITAICTOYTANIYNAIZIKAITEKNOICAAAQAE 


AIAIQ 





3 Reisen, vol. i. p. 129. 
* Anzeige der philosophisch-historischen Classe (Vienna), No. xviii. (July 20, 1892), 
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5 MHAENIEZECTQOAY AIEIAEMHAMAPTQAOCEETO 
OEOICXOONIOICKAIOMEIAETQIEPACAIL. O. 
DEAAEITQNTQAHMQ<TTHCMPAZEQCOYCHCNANTITQ 
BOYAOMENQENITQHMICE! 


Tov rapov xaterxevacato Leu A[pv]yBa[aros] | éarH nai rH avdpi 
abtis Llactdjpm@ Aapoxparovs | nai trois réxvors’ApuvBace: cai Topaciparer 

. A / ? \ al 4 a \ /, ww \ \ 
[x]at Avril (2) | cal rats tovtwy yuvaiks Kal réxvoiss GdrAw 8 | pydevi 
éféarw Odryrar, ei S& pi) auaptwrds Eotw | Oeois yOoviots Kal dpeiréro 
iepas An[r]o[ds] | DerArecrav rH Sjuw <‘T ris mpdkews ovens wavtl re | 
Bovropévo eri TO Huloer. 


Letters ‘027m. The names of the third son and the deity to whom 
the fine was consecrated are very uncertain. It is interesting to note that 
Phellos extended its ‘sphere of influence’ so far. 


19, Near Kyran-Dagh, on a sarcophagus. 


TONTAMONKATEE KEYAZATOOZETHEKAPOAAI 
OZTEATAKAITAY . QAAQAEMHAENIEZEETQ 
OAYAIHANOIE . IEL|AEMHOMEIAETQTQTYIN 
AEQNIIE . MOAI ~ APAXMASTPIEXEIAIAZTHEMPOS 
5 ANTEAIAZOYSH.. ANTITQBOYAOMENQEMNITOHMI 


SEI. AIAMAPT . AOSESTQOEOISXO.. IOIS. 





Tov tagov xatecxevacato ’'Océrns Kapodéijos (?) éat@ xal r@ v[i]@ 
aN(A)m S& pndev ebéorw | Adyar i) avoik[al: ef Sé uy oherréro tH Tuu)- 
Séwv [m]e[pe]roriw Spayyas tprrxerdias Tis mpoclavyedias ovon|s marti 
T@ Bovropévo err ro Hyulloer [x]al dwapt[w]ros Eotw Oeois yO[ov]ioss. 


For the name Osetes see above on No.6; the name of his father is 
rather uncertain, and at first appeared to be Kapddévos. I cannot find 
elsewhere any instance of a fine made payable to a mepitdduov, which, 
however, might conceivably be the title of a magisterial body. Mr. Bather 
suggests vewrod/@, which would presumably mean the treasury of the temple 
service, vadodos is quoted in the Thesawrus from Alcaeus Strabonis, 
9, p. 467, and vydroXos occurs in Hes. Theog. 991. Letters ‘027. 

A track leads southward from Balijah, on the road between Andifilo and 
Yaghu, up the range of hills which forms the southern boundary of the 
Cyaneae plateau. After half-an-hour an eminence on the right shows the 
ruins of a tiny fort on its summit and other buildings consisting of small 
unsquared blocks. From this point a stiff ascent of less than half-an-hour 
leads to a pass containing three or four sarcophagi and a single-rough rock- 
tomb. A few house-ruins and another sarcophagus were found on a little 
hill to the left. A little further on stands another group of some half-dozen 
sarcophagi, one of which bears the inscription given above, The track here 
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bears to to the right, and in a quarter of a mile reaches a poor hamlet called 
Kyran-Dagh, at the foot of a hill on which are three sarcophagi and a 
fortress built of large squared masonry and measuring about 70 yards by 18: 
there are also ruins representing six or seven dwelling-houses. Opposite this 
fortress on the S.W. is a higher hill of conical form called Chardakly, on the 
summit of which stands a fort built of small rough masonry. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling this with the account given by 
Dr. von Luschan * of a citadel which he discovered near Chardakly. If his 
Chardakly is identical with ours it seems strange that he should have passed 
it without finding this monument, and perhaps stranger that the natives, 
whom we questioned closely, should have known nothing of the ruins which 
he visited. On the other hand his acropolis, as shown on the map, almost 
covers the position of Kyran-Dagh, and the identity of name has to be 
accounted for. As Chardakly only means ‘ camping-place,’ the latter difficulty 
is perhaps not very considerable ; and on the whole I am inclined to think 
that his position must have been somewhat east of ours. 

As to Tuinda, it must remain uncertain for the present whether it is 
identical with our acropolis or that of Dr. von Luschan or Tiissa, or none of 
these. The literary authorities are quite silent. 


20. At Cyaneae, on a stone built into the wall within the N.E. side 
of the city. 
MATEYZANTAI 
TATQNIFEPAIQNXII 
AYKIQNEONOYZAEKA 
MEXPITEAEYTHETEIM 
5: RATPIAOE:. .:. ETNI 


og ARM E SAe Saha Z 
ypap|pwarevoavta [...icepw||ratwy yepaiwy.... | Aveiwv &Ovovs déxa 
... | mexpl TerevTHs Texu[NOévTa Ud THs] | watpiSos..... 


21. At Cyaneae, on a stone built into the wall outside a little further 


east than the last. 
POMAIOSKAIKYANEIT 


NNHTHMHTPIKAIE 
... Pewpaios cai Kvaveit[ns.. | ..Na]vvn tH wntpl.... 


This fragment has some decorative carving above the letters. 


22. At Cyaneae, on a broken sarcophagus outside the wall near the last. 


TONTADONKATALCKEYACALCAAKIMOL 
NEIKOLCTPATOYKAIAMOAAQNIOYEXAPICA 


5 Reisen, vol. ii. p. 27. 
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TOONHCIKPATHAICENITQENKHAEYOHNAIAY 
TONTEKAITHNIYNAIKAN .. TOYKAITAT 
5 KNAKAITOY=~ 


Tov tagov xatackevacas “Adxipos | Netxootpatov cai *AmroAXwviov 
éyapica|ro ’Ovnoixpdtn Sis émt r@ évendevOfjvar adjrov te Kal thy 
yuvaixay [ad]rod cai ta tlél\nva Kai rods [éyyovous .. 

Avtov probably means Onesikrates, though a man who could write 


yuvaixay might intend it to refer to the subject. The two fathers of 
Alkimos seem to point to adoption. 


23. At Cyaneae, on a large base built into the wall just above the last. 


NIKOZSTPATQNIKOSTPATOY 
OINEO! 


Nixootpat@ Nixootparov | oi véot. 


Possibly one of these Nikostratoi is identical with the one mentioned in 
the last inscription. 


24, At Cyaneae, on a base in the wall farther east than the last. 


OIZYNEAPHTIQ 

ZYNEQHBOIZEAEYKQ 

ZEAEYKOYTQEYNE 

PHBQMNHMHEENEKE 
HPQ! 


Oi ov Lapyntio | cuvédnBor Lerevew | YerAevKov 7H cuvelpyBo 
punpns Evexe | Hpws. 


Possibly a club is meant. Mr. Hill informs me that cvvédnBor occur 
also in an inscription from Xanthos among Birch’s copies.® 


25, At Cyaneae, on a sarcophagus by the ancient ascent. 


TOMNHMEIONKTHEKEITOY 
TOYIAZONOSTOYANOAAW 
NIOYKAINA . OLNASTHEKA 
NAYASTHE .P.NAKTOETO 
1A. 0. BTOYLI . AIOOYKYA 
NEITWNEYNTIITO . ATIINC 
Oll. ONENIT..... AgdH . O 


Gr 





5 See below, p. 123, no. 12, 


= ee 
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TAIL. YTOIKAIOLYIOIOETOI 
AYTWNKAITOYTWNTI . NAI 
10 KEZNOMIMOIKAITEKNA 


ENAETWYNOZOPIWOIOPENTOIKAIANEAEYOEPOI! 
TWNIMPOrEFPAMMENWNAAAWAEOYAENIEZESTAIEN 
TADHNAIHENITPEYAIETEPWHYNOKEISETAIT OIE 
EKTWNAIATAZEWNEMI! ... . OISKAIEZ[WOENOQEIAE 
15 ZEITHKYANEITWNIIOAEIXTA .. YOHENO . TOY 
NPOZANFEIAANTOSTOTPITON 





To pvnueiov Kryoxeitov | tod “Idcovos tod ’ArodXo\viov «ai [I ]a[p- 
Oélvas rhs xalt] | WAvas tis... vaxtos told | deivos] B’ tod [Epyjapoou 
Kvalperav obvv [.. —.. |... & & tladyfolo[y]|rac adrol Kal of viol 
Oerol | adrav Kal TovTwr ylulvailces voyipor Kai téxva | ev 5 TH Vrocopiw 
oi Operrrol Kal arrededOepor | THY Tpoyeypappévwv. Garrow é oddevi Eeotar 
éviradhvar 7) érutpéyrar érépw 7) brroxeioetat tois | éx tov Siatakéwy émi- 
[recpllors nal EEwOev operrdloes 7H Kuavectov more ¥‘T' A[nv}Wo(u)évo[v] 
tod | mpocavyeiXavtos TO TpiTov. 


Letters ‘026m. In line 5 Mr. Hill suggests ’Tacovos. 


26. At Andriake, on west side of valley, on a sarcophagus, 
ANTINATPOYTOY 
NTOAEMAIOY 


’"Avtimatpov tod | Irodepwadov. 


27. At Andriake, not far from the last, on a sarcophagus, 


TOMNHMEIONKATE 

CTHCENAYPHAIOC ...0O 

TOCAICANOAAWNIOYMY 

PEYCEAYTWKAITHIYNAI 
5 KIAYTOYAPCACI 


To pvynpeiov xatélotnoev Adpnrdtos...| tos Sis ’AtroAXwviov Molpeds 
éavT® Kai TH yuvail«l adtod ’Apadat. 


28. At Andriake, on east side of valley, on a sarcophagus. 


AYPHAIANEF!.... KAI 
ZWMATOOHKHNEAYTHKAIT 
ZYNBIWMOYAYI HAIWXPI 
. MWKAITHOYFATPEIHMW 

5 ..FINHTH. XATEOYEIANE 
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. INTOYANE . lOYKHAEYOHCONTAI 
INTHE. . KAITANAIAIAMOYKAI.. A 
.. WNTEKNAKAITAOPENTAHM 
E...ANIANO.. AAIHETEPWAEOYAE 

10 . HWENKHAEYCAITINAHOENKHAEY 
ae se eden EIAX 


Adpyria...xatlerxevaca Thy] | cwpatoOnnny éavth «al t[d] | cvvBieo 
pov Adpyrt» Xpy[al]ju@ «al ti Ovyatpet jyaly | .. | ..] endevOncovrar | 
... kal ta mradla pov cal [r]a [€& | adt]av téxva nal ta Operra jpl[dr] | 
eee érépw Sé ovde[vi eeo][tar] evandedcai twa i) 0 évended[cas] | 
[opecrérw TH yepovalia ¥d. 


An eye-copy taken rather hurriedly. In line 6 Mr. Hill suggests 
Tov aveypiod. 


29. On the mountain above the port of Phineka, on a sarcophagus. 


KAIEL M... AONACKAHNIAA 
OADHNEAAAWAEMHAEN 
TADHNEANAETICOAYHOOIA 
AEIMYPE WNAHMW ¥ 


[Tov tadov xateoxevacer 0 deiva él tH adtos Kai... ] wai ‘E[p]ufo- 
dilrov "AckrAnmidd[ov év]\Oadive (sic): drm 5é under[) eEécra] | tadive: 
(2)av Sé rig Ody opidr[joer 7H] | Acrpupéwv Sijpw ¥ [> 2]. 


Letters 0°42m. I do not find the spelling Aecwupéwv elsewhere. I did 
not cast the first four lines, thinking them too much weathered to be legible : 
but judging from the latter part I fancy the whole might be recovered. 

This sarcophagus stands with half-a-dozen others on the second ‘ fortified 
eminence’ mentioned by Spratt and Forbes,’ The remains are not extensive, 
but include numbers of large squared blocks and portions of a moulded step, 
which probably supported a large built tomb. It seems then that the strong- 
hold, which commands the pass admirably, was connected with Limyra, 


30. At Haji-Velilyr (Korydalla), on a stone built into the wall of 
a hut. 
GA. APA. 


KAIYOIC.. °THPIKA 
ZAN . IOKAICFYN . ZIA 
A. MAIEKAIOYFAT 
5 MAPCIIKAIECFONOI 
ANEOPEYATOATL AOILITYXH 





7 Vol. i. p. 142, ‘ Before we commenced our descent,’ Xe. 
H.S. VOL, XV, 
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MIAIKAINE. ET.. EN. Y 

CYNQDEPOYCHETEPOCAEO 

ENKHAC . ITIN . HOMEIA 
10) os. WARA'S S 


o Selva tov Tdpov Katecxevacer] | éaluT@ xjal [yv]valixi...] | «ai 
bois [LJorhpe xalt] | Bav[d]io nai yurfa]éi alitav |... ] «ai Ovyar[pei 
An]\uapérn (2) Kal eyyovouls xai Operrois &] | aveOpéyrato Ayan Toyn 
[wat "EX]\ride wal [..... kal] | Svvpepovon Erepos S€ of ddels] | evandelvo |e 
tila] ) operd[jor TH Kolpvdalrr[E]o[y dijo .. 

This inscription had been partly covered with plaster and our endeavours 
to clean it were only partially successful. The execution is rather careless 
and the letters vary from ‘022 to ‘013m. I read the name Xandios in an 
inscription found between Andifilo and Balijah, where however the 
Austrians have NEANAPOY for AILZANAIOY. 


31. At Rhodiapolis, on & half-buried rock-tomb. 


TAYTAE TAZ OHKAEKATEEKEYAZATOAPXEPOAIE 

IMBPAAOYTHNMENEZE QEAYTQITHNAEEZQTOIZEFFONOlE 

MHESEETQAEEIE THNEEQAAAONMHOENAPAPENTEQOHNAIMHAEAAIKHEAI 
TONTADONPAPEYPEZEIMHAEMIAIEIAEMHAMAPTQAOEEETQOEOISPAEIKAIMAZAIE 


Tavras tas Onxas KatecKevacato ‘Apxérohis | ‘TuBpanou THY pev Eow 
éavT@ thy be Ew Tois eyyovots’ | Hi) é&éotw dé eis THY Eow adXov pnbéva 
maperreBiivau pndée addixjoat | Tov Ttapov mapevpécer pndeuia’ et S€ py 
dpaptanrdos totw Oeois mac. Kal racats. 


The letters are very neatly cut. The tomb is divided by an inner front 
into two chambers, like many other house-built rock-tombs. 


It may be useful to add a list of coins purchased in Lycia. Where the 
provenience is not stated, they were procured at Telmessos or Antiphellos, 
and may generally be assumed to have been found within a radius of, say, a 
dozen miles from those ports. 


Rhodes, A 7 (one from Limyra). Hierapolis (Augustus), At 1 
» 48 (one from Xanthos). Termessos, At 4. 

Alexander the Great, ® 2. Side, MR 2. 
Philip IIT., 2 3. Chios, 4 1. 
Eupolemus (Macedonia), AZ 1 (from Cos, A 1. 

Xanthos). Samos (Severus), Ai 1. 
Ptolemies, At 3. Ephesus, 4 2. 
Seleucia, Ai 1. Tabae (Caria), 4 1. 
Pergamum (Philetaerus), 4 1. _ Mytilene, A 1 (from Limyra). 


None of the above are of pre-Macedonian date, 
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‘Lycian coins :— 
Perikles, 4 4. 


League types :— Masikytos, MR 6 drachmae. 
. E 4. 
Kragos, ® 1 hemidrachm. 
Pa 
Limyra, ® 1 drachm. 
#1. 


” 


Masikytos and Kragos, A! 1. 
Antiphellos (2), Ai 3. 


and a number of small A! not exactly identified. Also above a hundred 
Roman coins, none of which are earlier than the empire. 
GILBERT DAVIEs. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM LYCIA AND PISIDIA COPIED BY 
DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 


THe Library of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum possesses a manuscript volume containing a large 
collection of notes on the antiquities of Lycia made at different times by 
Samuel Birch. A considerable part of the volume appears to be a transcript, 
from the papers of E. T. Daniell, the scholar who accompanied Spratt and 
Forbes on their travels in Lycia in 1842. Daniell copied a large number of in- 
scriptions in Lycia, the Cibyratis, Pisidia and Pamphylia, some of which were 
published by his fellow-travellers in the second volume of their journal. It 
is particularly unfortunate that Daniell did not live to publish the results 
of his labours, as they have clearly suffered very seriously at the hands of 
others. What became of his original MS. is not known, only one page 
apparently in his hand remaining incorporated in Birch’s volume. Birch’s 
copies must be received with a considerable amount of caution, particularly 
as regards the forms of the letters. At the same time there is much that 
is worth publishing, and I have to thank the Keeper of the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities for his permission to publish what follows. 

The volume has of course been seen by various scholars, who have made 
use of it in various ways. Some extracts from it were made by Benndorf, 
and references will be found to it in the Notes to the second volume of the 
Reisen in Lykien, etc. The inscriptions here published are selected from the 
hitherto unpublished ones contained in the MS. I have been careful to 
avoid to the best of my power the repetition of anything that has already 
seen the light, mentioning only important variations from already published 
documents. 

The references are to the present paging of the MS. volume, which 
apparently does not now correspond exactly to that given by Benndorf; to 
Fellows, Account of Discoveries in Lycia, being a Journal, etc, (1841); 
Spratt and Forbes, Zravels in Lycia (1847); Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage 
Archéologique en Grece et Asie Mineure (1870); the Corpus Inser. Grr. ; 
Lanckoronski, Villes de Pamphylie et Pisidie (1890-98); and the Reisen in 
Lykien, etc. (1884 and 1889). 

A few pages included in Birch’s volume include transcripts from copies 
made by Sir Charles Fellows in his third expedition, and there are two pages 
in Fellows’ own handwriting. Some of the inscriptions found on these 
pages have been included in what follows on the same principle as those 
owing to Daniell. 

There are a few fragmentary inscriptions in Lycian characters, copied by 
Fellows, which have not been reproduced here, 














IVNHOV dIZVIWHPASIVAZVINAO OdUZHZVUVLIWNULNVE 
ZOdUAOLAVNUIANUNAWAOVHYV OdUNU LIV >NHUIOVNHLVIVIVSINVIXdVV3IVAVZAOSVaIZHL> 
AOWHSAdLIVHAOVVEVLAZVIAVVAPOUAHVHISNOAU LAVNAZUWISLOVIPISVOUHLAOIZAdIV XIV 

. ZAOHVAIZHLAIVHAOWHSAdLIVHAOVIVEVLANUNSALNULdISUAZVXdVZYN °° SWAOVSLZAOVHVVVUSSVLVIVIVS 
IVOZHWZOHIMIZ VUVLAVLVIVSUZUOVIVVIPIY HZ UWHSIUANVIXdVVIIVAOLAVAOIAAOLdSUANSSHVALALNAIVAZUOVIVVIDIV 
HVHIVNAXASVALILE VAVOUSHLOUANUIdALdVWIVSINUNIVUSIVANUWISLNULNOMHZOdUNULNHOOd 
VUIV>NHOVIVIVANHVY ZV LNVUZOdUAOLAVAOISAOLNHUIOVNHLVIVIVAVLVWUVVNVVLIdSNAZVIVOIHV 

IV UMIFUINUASLOdUVZO>ISZ ONAWY ZSHIOUVLVWUVYNVVVV JAWIV AV VV OLA Oda LASV SSIVASIVXdV3 
ZIVXdVNAAIVALZIVALNAZVEOVIVAZVLAdVSVHINOJOdu ZV LNAAHWS Odd IVAIVZHVESEdSUAIV 
NOXdVUANULVWUZNULAOIOLMAZHVAIZHLYIIVZOLAVIVNAXASLALNUIdALdVWIVANUWISLIVOINUNIVUS 
NOLZIVVV>NOLZ UZUAVOLISHLILNOdSPNAZIVAOLOLNVZASLIVOUSSIOZIOUIOVZIOLNAIV>INIVOUNHL 

NU LIAHWZOHIAZOdMUNULNVIDVNVIVHALNUVNNIZ SS VWAOSANVIVINIZAZOVIUSIVANIZSSSOVVNVOLNVSHIOUS 
ZIVISLUdUVAAVSIVISLAVAWILIASIVIAVVADVdVUSIVINVISIVIXdVIZVINWAINULZV94S331VNAZO 
ZIVISLVWWYdJIZIVISNVLAdUZIVXdVNVZAVILIZIVALNSAISVOUHLNU NAWAXZadVUVVVISWIVAVVVOLIV > 
NOWHS/USIVSNUdUIWVVNULU dLUINUWHSU AV OLIZHLAOLU dUIV HA OWHSIUSIV A OdUWVVZAONSI 
ISNOSULN3IVSV ZOWHSIUVANUWHZUAVOUZHLAOLU du IVA OdUWVVZAONSIISNOS 

ULNAIVHAV Z OWHZIWAZOAVOUZHLIOLU du VIEVIV>ISNSIdHNVNUWHSHLISVOUZVVVEVL>IV HO 

///|NAUWHY ULIVAHVAOSHLNUAZZIVVAV NIE OV ASHZAOXdVUASVIZHV HAZHAVIZ 

3IdIVX VHAOMIVNV EXZONHWAOLAOVVISAOLZAO3Ad IIUNULZVSSZNULZU AdaIXdVuF 








ee ae ae 
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LYCIA. 
1. P. 320.—ACALISSUS. 


én’ apyvepéws TOV LeBacrav [vypéous Tob KiddOprov, unvos Favecxod x’, 
(a)[p]yatpe|ovaxijs éx(Kr)nolas brapyovons, e&okev ’Axadiocéwy 7H(t) Bov- 
AH(c) Kad rd(c) Spec): €[mret Krnorxdrjs] | 0 cai Krao(d)bas, rorelrys Hwor, 
avip yéver kai a€la(t) rparo(s) This wore(w)s, <érlonpuos S€ Kal év TA(C) | 
Over, yévous Napmpod Kal mpwToU THs TWOEwS 1uaV,> émianpos SE Kai Ev 
Tat) €Over, | yévous Aapmpod Kai ériojpou Kal mpwToU Tis TOAEWS LOY, 
mpotwv (Kal) Aaumpav Kal érionp(w)v, | Kal Tora Kal peyadda Tapeo- 
x(n)mévov TH(L) mores, &v Te als éréXNeoay apyxais, TpvTavelats, ypappatelats, 
[ielpw]ovvars YeBacrav, yuyv<i>acrapylats, Taplats, mapapudakiass, ém- 
pererelais, Sexampwreiais, | éroujcavto davadocecw Kal émiddceow Kai 
av(a)Oéwac<eo>w vady Te Kai avdpiavt@v mpocKexoopnK(d)Twv | THY TodLD, 
kai év Tois Novrrois ols érrokTEVoavTO <To> él cuvdépovTL THs TOEWS WS 
1(@)v KkadrXiot(w)v | eraivwry Kal Teymav Kai paptupidv TeTevyéval, avTOS 
5é (6) Krnovxds ex towovtTav copatav vrdpy(w)y [K]\jai dmepBeBrAHo(A)ar 
kal mpoo(Kexoa)unxér(ar) Tas mpoyovixas apetas Kal Sofas, &y Te (ajis 
(re)TéXexev apyais | <e dpyais>, kal éy Sevtépov TodAa Kal peydra avado- 
ata Toinodpevos eixocamp(w)tevav érreck@(s) Kal | (6) Kal daovvKpita 
dvardopuata, kal Sia tHv (A)ournv tod Biov avdtod mpos mavtas Kadynv Kai 
ayaOnv Kai tral---T]popynv, TOY TmpocnKovToY TELmaV Kai émaivwy Kai pap- 
TupL@V UTO THs TodAEws TEeT<EA>DeVvyévar 75n [K]|ai pira(y)dBws Ka H)v? 
TeTéX(e)Kev Umrép Tod viod adtod ayedapylav émionpws Kai Piaydbas ws 
dia tadta <a. ot KexoounaOar>?| Kal dva tas émaddndovs Tedoupévas 
apyas tmép Tav Téxvav Kracd<i>dov xal TpeBjpou cai Krnovxr(é)ovs | 
kal Xawpeciov rhc) morer piroteipas, ev b€ TA(c) Over Hn vmodurakias 
Kracadov cai TpeBrpov, | Krnovxdéous 5€ ayedapyiav, kai dia Thy Nournv 
(avTov)? Kal Tov mpodnrovpévwr vidv avdtod (tpod)v)? mpos | TavT@Y peTa 
maons mpobumias Kal evpnulas ypaphva ... 


vv. 7,12. Sexampwredas, eixocarpwtevav. See the references in Reisen 
i. p. 70, note 1, and for the general cursus honorum in Lycia, ibid. ii. p. 119. 

v. 15. ayedapyiav. Petersen in Reisen ii. p. 146, note 2 suggests that the 
agelarchia was an office similar to that of the dpyav ép7Bav or apyédnBos. 
Another title connected with the éfnBor is that of mavtapywy, which occurs 
at Xanthus (No. 12 injra). 


2. P. 3238.—Aca.issus. (‘ Koorostanlic.’) 


The inscriptions on this, the last’ (ie. Reisen ii. No. 176) ‘and the two 
following pages (iv. Nos. 4 and 5) on one tomb like the above; only one 
pedestal for a statue is standing; on A to the left has been a short inscription 


(on it) but the only word remaining is ATHEIKAHS ” (i.c.. Krynocedijs). 








































COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 


KATEZKEYAZENTOANFEIONEPMAIOS 
AIZTOYENAAIOZEAYTATEKAILY 
NAIKIAYTOYNENAIAASHEPMOYAK// 
AAAQAEOYAENIEZESTAIOAYAIHEPE! 
5 ENKEINTITOMAI OEIAHSEIOENI 
XEIPHEASTQDISKQXTEZOYSIAS 
OYZHENANTITQBOYAOMENQEAEN 
XEINEPITQTPITQMEPEIEKTOS 
EIMHTINIENTPADQSENITPEYQ 


Kareoxevacev to dvyeiov ‘Eppaios | dis tod Sarddios éavta(v) te Kal 
yuatnt adrod Tevdiddon(c) “Epwod ’Ax[a(Acoatd:)|: | aAX@(c) 52 oddevi 
eEearar Odrpar  érrei[cev]evxeiv r7(@)wa (}) operdyjoer O emt|yeipjoas T(t) 
picks) (Snvapia) jy, eEovaias ovons mavti T(t) Bovropéva(s) érév|yew 
ml TH(t) TpiTw(s) wéper ExTOs | Ef ur Tie Evypadas emiTpéeto. 

Yrddvos. Of. the genitive 'Awmaddvos (Reisen ii. No. 27, and note 5). 

éavt@(s)—avtov. I have throughout, in cases like this, placed the 
smooth breathing over the shorter form of the word. The lapidary would 
hardly have used éavr@ and avrod in juxtaposition. 


3. P. 326.—AcaLissus. 


NANTAINETOSKQ Ilavraiveros K(ov)w|vos xatecxeva}- 
NOSKATESKEYA cev TO avyeiov | éavTa(s) Kai yuvacki| 
SENTOANTEION _ Kat Téxvows Kal éeylyovois Kai Ndpe 
EAYTQKAILYNAIKI Lalrduov, arreo(e) Se od|devi. 





5 KAITEKXNOIZKAIETL ° 
-FONOISKAINAPEIZA 
AAMOYAAAQAEOY 
AENI 
An inscription from Athens (C.7.G. i. No. 737) reads Kovwv Taypacvérov 
Eunlelratwv. For the second name the editor suggests [lavtawérov. For 
the name Ndpis cf. Reisen ii. Nos 178, 180. 





4, P, 324.—AcALISSUS—IDEBESSUS. 


AAQNAIOSEPMAIOYAIC 
TOYEPMOrENOYLAKA - 
ATIOIAEBHE Z0YKATECKEY 
AZENTOANTEIONEAYTQ 
5 KAIFYNAIKIAYTOYKAITE 
KNOISKAIFYNAIZIAY 
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TANKAITOIZEZAYTQNKAIPPO 
FONOIZAYTOYZOSIMQKAIFYNAIKI 
AYTOYKAITEKNOIZAYTONKAI 
10 TM CAEMAINAAAQAEOCYAENI 
Aadvaios ‘Epyaiou Sis | rod “Eppoyévous ’Axa(doaeds) | dro '1deBno- 
cov Katecxeviacey TO avyeiov éavTa(s) | Kal yuvarxi adrov Kal TélKvots 
kal yuvarki adjrav Kai trois €& aitav Kai mpolyovors avtod Z(w)oiuw(c) 
kal yuvaixi | ad’tod Kal téxvois adtdv xa | I [rlodewalo(s), adrdo(e) 
dé oddevi. 
The relation between Acalissus and Idebessus, by which the latter 
counted as a deme of the former, is well known (see Hirschfeld in Arch, Ep. 
Mitth. aus Oest. ix. p. 195). 


5. P. 325.—AcALISSUS—IDEBESSUS. 


(a) EPMAIOZKAIKONAOSAZOIOPEIOYAIE 
KATEZKEYAZANTOEZEAPINKAITHN 
TPANEZANQETETAANTEIAEKASTON 
EXEINKAOQSEAAXANKAIEPEFPAYAN 

5 SYNTHPAPAKEIMENHEKASTONBASEIEIS 
ANASTAZINANAPIANTON SRI. 


Nea 


(b) EPMAIOZOPEIOYAIZAKA- APOEIAEBHEZ0Y 
KATESKEYAZENEAYTQKAILFYNAIKAI 
TEKNOIZKAIFYNAIZIAYTON 


(c) KONAOZAZOPEIOYAIZAKA- APOEIAEBHEZOY 
KATEEZKEYAZENEAYTQKAILYNAIKIKAI 
TEKNOISKAIFYNAIZIAYTQNKAI 
TOISEZAYTON 


a. ‘“Eppaios ai Kovddcas oi ’Opedou dis | xaterxevacay to éFédpiv wai 
tiv | tpamelay Bote Ta avyeia Exactov | éxew KaOws EXax(o)vy Kal éré- 
ypayav | ody TH(t) mapaxepévyn(s) éxdotov Bdoe eis | dvdotacw av- 
SpiavTov. 

In v. 6 NAS apparently in ligature. For the name Oreios see 
Reisen ii. p. 186, note 4. With EXEAPIN cf. such forms as YNOSOPIN 
(Cibyra, Bull. Corr, Hell. vol ii. p. 603, No. 14), ATOPANOMIN (Ephesus, 
Gk, Inser. in Brit. Mus, No. 656). 


b. ‘Eppaios Opedov Sis ’Axa(Aoceds) do EideBnoood | xatrerxevacev 
€avTa(s) Kal yuvat(Kl) Kal | tTéxvois Kai yuvarki avTov. 


c. Kovddoas ’Opeiou bis ’Axa(Atoceds) dro EideBnocod | natreoxevacerv 
éavTa(s) Kat yuvacxl nal | réxvois al yuvarki adrav Kai | Tois €€ adrav. 

















COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 
6. P. 485.—LImMyYRA. 


OYKIOCBEPNAK  AOEQYZE! 
ACKAIFAQQNOA OIONKAI 
©EIZAEYPOTPO MoYTOYK 


POYAQPPALCEY ANIZTQA 

5 OAIKIE 
EYXAPI TQOENOTI 
ECQOH AITHTYXHTHC 


POAEQSKAIAIONYCIQ 
AIONYEIOCYIATPQ 
10 OEPAPEYTANTIME 


A]ov«wos B' ‘Ep(wjax?[..... PAo(s) duoes [Se..... jas xal rabwv 
05....otov xat [...aw]|Oeis S¢ to Tpolgi]juov trod «....| . pov, do- 
pe ees meres: | edyapi[oryptov] ta(t) Oed(e) ote | éowOn [..... 


jai rH(v) Toyn(e) THs | worews wal Avovvala(e) | Avovveiov iatpa(c) [Ta(c)] 
| Pcparrev(a)avti pe. 


P. 302.—PoDALIA ?. 


‘Three tablets cut in the rock (on stelae) high up in the mountains on 
the left of the descent to the plain of Eske Hissa from that’ of Injdelar (?) 
May 15.’ 


7. TEPBHMIZSOKAAMOTOYEAYTON 
KAIPFOKKEINTHNEAYTOYIYNAI 
KAOEOI= 


TepBnpits “Oxdapyorov éavrov | cal Tloxnew thy éavtod yuvai|xa 
Geis. 


Cf. the inscription Reisen ii. p. 147 rH yuvarki avrod Tlorre.... trois 


dé érépors adergois aitod TpeBjus.... Also Ilotrrecs Ocae’ at Isinda 
No. 18. 
8a. TPOKONAAZEMIAOYOZOAAOY 
EAYTON 


Tpoxovdas Midov ’OFoadov | éavrov. 
p 


8b. TPOKONAASMIAOY 
THNEAYTOYTIYNAIKA 
APMASTAN 


Tpoxovdas Midov | tHv éavtod yuvaixa | ‘Apyacrav. 
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For the name of the woman cf. among other places. /eisen 11. No. 223 
(Avpyndia “Apudora ’ArodAwviov) and 8, and F, ii. p. 280 (Epuaora), and 
No. 19 below. 


9. P. 388.—RHODIAPOLIS. 


AYPNEIKOCTPATOZOKAI 
ZANOINNOCEPMIOYPO 
TOMNHMEIONEAYTW 
KAIF YNEKIAPAKONTIAIE 

5 APINOYPOKAITEKNOISKAI 
EFTONOIZAAAWAEOYAENI 
EIMHTINICYNXWPHCWHOKH 
AEYZACTINAOQEIAECIIEPAQEA 
APTEMIAIHIIEPWMEX 


Aup. Netxootpatos 6 Kal | ()avOvmmos ‘Epmiov ‘Po(diatrovelrns) | To 
pevnpetov éavt@(t) | Kal yuvexi Apaxovtids 'E\apivod “Po(dvamodrectib&s) Kai 
Téxvois Kal | éyyovois, GAXw(t) 5é ovdevi, | et pr} Tie cvvywpjow, 7) Oo KN|- 
devoas Tiva opeid(y alee tepa(e) Oea(e) | Apréusd...iep@(c) we? (Snvapia) ¢’. 


10. P. 432.—TLos. 


‘Commencement of an inscription at Tlos. I had no time to finish it.’ 
Fellows’ hand. 


OIAEBYZEBR2=SAIAKEIMENOINPOSTOYESEBAS 
KAIPIAOAOZOSMPOSTONAHMONEDHNTIA... 





ELS THNKATAZKEYHNTOYOEATPOY 

APIS TEIAHEANTOYITINOYETOYAPIZTEIAO 

OIEPEYEAIONYZOYAIABIOYKAIAPXIEPYE 
OSES2NMETAAS2NKABIPSQN <NPIEX 

BPYS2NMENEAAOYQYS!AEBPYONOSSA 


a 


‘There appeared to be a continuation of names and subscriptions.’ 


OiSe (€)dceBds Svaxeiwevor mpos tors YeBac[rovs] | cai PirodoE(w)s 
mpos Tov Shor émrnvyidfavto] | eis THY KatacKevnyv Tod Oeatpov. | ’Apic- 
reions ’Avt(t)y(é)vous? tod "Apioteido[v] | o iepeds Avovicov dia Biov Kai 
apyxvep(e)ds | [tev] Pedy pweydr@v KaBipwr (Snvapia) (r)piox[trra]. | Bpvwr 
Meveddou vat dé Bpv(w)vos (Snvapia) ,a. 








COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 
11. P. 432a vers. and 434 vers—XANTHUS. Fellows’ hand. 


FAIOZAIKINNIOSA [dios Ackivwos A[txwv]|\viov Kpa- 
NIOYKPATIPPOYY timmov vidos] | Sepyia PraBiavos 
TEPFIADAABIANOSIA la[owyv 2] | Tdiov Acciviov laco[va]| 
-FAIONAIKINNIONIAZO T(0)v mamrov pynuns Elvexer]. 

5 TQONPAPPONMNHMHEE 


Inscriptions relating to a G. Licinius of Oenoanda and his family 
are given in Heisen ii. p. 179, Nos. 226—228. See p. 181. He belongs to 
the same tribe, Sergia, but the names PrAaBiaves, Kpatimmos, and ‘ldcwy 
wre not mentioned. It is hence uncertain whether the two G. Licinii are 
more than relations. 

A second transcript by Birch, apparently from another copy made by 
Fellows, on p. 375, presents no important variations. 


12. P. 432 vers —XANTHUS. 
‘On a stone in a Turkish burial-ground.’ Fellows’ hand. 
EYTYXEAAN . Kituyéa ’Amimedreddov | tod Ev- 
NEAAEIAOY tuxéouvs  Bovrev|rnv tavtap|yovta 
TOYEYTYXE pvyjluns xapw | of ovv(é)pnBor. 
OYZEBOYAEY 
THNNANTAP 
XONTAMNH 
MHEXAPIN 
OILYNBOHBO! 

This inscription allows us to add Xanthus to the list of cities (Darem- 
berg et Saglio, vol. ii. p. 634) where colleges of Ephebi are known. The 
title ravtapyer, if right, is new. (See pp. 106, 111 above). 


o 


13. P. 432.—XANTHUS. 
‘On a stone built into wall.’ Fellows’ hand. 


TOHT@NKATESK.... 
NADAPNAKOYSIAYMISSATAYT.... 
KAIKNAPIAYTHEKA TEKNOIS 
KAIMAYES&AQAISTOYMENEKPATOY 

_ 5 QEYNEXSPHEANKHAEYOHNAIHOYIA 
THPAY THEAAAAANEYMONOSTOAEYNO 
ZTONONAOYAOIZAYTHEEANAETIS 
NAPATAYTAANOI=HHOAYHO@EIAETO 
= ANOIQNTS2AHMS<MYPIASKAI 

10 OAEZAZTOHMISYAHYETAI 














peemrerans i tte 


Mita ime 


———— 
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To 4(p)@(co)v xateok[evdcaro ? Nav]\va Papydaxov Ywdvpuca (é)av7[H(e)]| 
kal (a)vdpi adrijs cali] réxvois | eat Mavoa@do(:) dis tod Mevexpdarov | &(c) 
cuveywpna(e)y xndevOjvat 1) Ovyd\rnp adris AddXa Nevpovos, 7d 8¢ drrolco- 
(pt)ov Sovro1s adThs: éav Sé Tis | mapa tadra avolEn(c) 1 Oaryry(c) dpercrdér(w)| 
EavOlwv rac) ype) (Spaypyas) pupias, eal | 6 NéEas TO Huscov Ajrera. 

érXéyEas is the usual phrase, and Aé£as has been corrected to éréyEas 
Le Bas-Wadd. 1321, but it would seem from this inscription that both terms 
are admissible, Xé£as probably in the sense of ‘ giving information.’ 


14. P. 385.—XANTHUS. 
‘On a small pedestal in a Turkish burial-ground about two miles 


N.E. of Xanthus.’ 
ANOAAQN lOZOIA I=TIQNOS 


NANNISIMBPEOYS : =ANOIOI 
Ornament of wreaths pendent. 
PIAIZTIONIAAZOENOYE=ANOIQ 
ANOAAQNIOSMENTQTIATPI 
5 NANNIZSAETQANAPI: HPQI 


Amodravios Pirtétiwvos, | Navvis "IwBpéovs, ZdvOvo1, | Pirrériov 
Aacbévovs Bav0ia(t), | ’Amodr@vi0s pév ta@(L) matpi,| Naviis 8é 7a(c) 


avipl jpwi. 
15. P. 385 vers.—XANTHUS. 


In the same place. ‘March 3, 1842. On a slab in shape of a tessera.’ 


~ MOYKIANOLCBTOYNANKAAOYEANOIOL 

KATECKEYACENTOHPQONEAYTQKAI 
THCYNBIQAYTOYAAMNMPOTYXHKAITOIC 
TEKNOICAYTWNENITWMHAENAETEPON 
EZOYCIANEXEINTADHNAIHMONONTOYETTPO AH 
AOYMENOYCEKTOCEIMHAYTOCEr WBOYAH 
ETEPONTINATAQHNAIHTONTOAMHLANTAOA 

YAIETEPONANOTEIC ITH=ANOIWNITOAEIX¥A 

WNTOTPITONOEAEN=ACAHNYETAI 

10 ZW MEN 


Movx.avos f’ tod Taveddov ZavOc0s|xatecxevacev To npa(t)ov éavTa(t) 
kal | tH(t) cvvBio(c) abtod Aaymporiyn(s) kai Tots | Téxvois adTav eri TH(c) 
undéva érepor | e€ovaiay éyew tadivas 4 wovoy Tov(s) mpodn|Noupevous, ExTOS 
ei py avTos éyw Bovar[OA] | erepov tiva tadhvat, 7) Tov ToAuHoavTa Bala 
érepov atroreta|a|e 7H() RavOlev ore (Snvapia) a, | dv To tplrov o édévEas 


Anvryperat, | Sapev. 








COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 
i6. P. 436.—XANTHUS. 


5 
Ramsay in Kuhn's Ztschr. 1886, p. 386—Oardpevr). 


17. P. 475.—CaARALITIS. 


‘On the road descending to the Marsh Carabliz.’ 


MAPKIOCPPOOY Mdpxios IIpdOv\juos nai Mapxia| 

MOCKAIMAPKIA Topyovis  dmerev|\Pepor. Mapx(i)ov 

-FOPFONICANEAEY @olavros “Aptepwery | thy 

OEPOIMAPKOYOO Ovy[ar]épa dirootolpylas | kai py}ij- 
5 ANTOCAPTEMEIN ens [xaprv]. 

THNEAYTWNOYE 

.. EPADIAOCTO . 

.. HMHC.. 


For the name Mdpxzos @odas see Reisen ii. p. 181. 


PISIDIA. 
18. P. 489.—IsInDA. 


‘Copied at Istanez. May 12th.’ 


GAYTHE - AN : IIdudirov. | Xpnoré yaipe. 
APAPAMQ@IAON 
XPHEITEXAIPE 


’Oacoaei), ibid. 30, 50 (“Attys [’Oolaei rod ’Ocael). 
For the woman’s name see note to No. 7. 


19. P. 491.—Isinpa. 


Near the above. 


€PMACTAMO ‘Eppdota MojAgovs Awpov iepla- 
AEOYCAS2MOYIEP tevoaca | dja Blov Beds ’Alpréusdos 
A... 1ABIoY////OEACA Katea[Kl|evacev THY awpalroOnKxny 
PTEMIAOCKATEC (é)auTn(c) xlat t(ae) vi(@s) A@pa(e) 
EYACENTHNCQMA telrpaxels] povors. 


TOOHKHNCAYTHK 
| AITOYIOAQMATE 
TPAKI MO NOIC 











C.I.G. 4278 h (add p. 1125). Birch’s transcript from Fellows’ copy 
gives in v. 3 the reading APSASIN. This form may be compared with the 
genitive TPOKONAIN published by Headlam (/.H.S. Supp. Paper, No. 2, 
1892, p. 30, No. 31, where a reference for similar genitives is given to 


NOTTEIZOZAEITON * Tlértrecs ‘Ocael tov | éavtis av|dpa 


The gen. Ocaed is common, Cf. CLG. iii. p. 182, 4366 w 11 (Mis 
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The head and attribute (quiver) of Artemis occur as types of the small 
quasi-autonomous bronze coins of Isinda, 


20. P. 291.—TERMEsSUS. 


HE QMATOOHKH-KA-PPIMITIBOY 
EAYTQMONQTOAEMETATOYTO 
OYAENIETEPQEZESTAIANYZEBHEP |! 
OAYAITINAOPEIPASAZSENOXOSESTEENKAH 
5 MATITYMBQPYXIAZKAIAPAIZEPITOYS 
KATOIXOMENOYEKAIAHSOAYMEIX 
‘H co@paroOnnn Kr. IpimeriBov | éavta() pove(s), To Sé wera rodTo| 
ovdevi érépa(s) EEeorar avdk(e) 1) éaiOdryar tid: 6 Teipdcas évoyos eae 
eveAnpate tuLBwpuxias Kal apais éri tovs | Katovyouévovs Kal Aci Yodupet 
(Snvaplos) ¢’. 


21. P. 292.—TrERmEssus. ‘April 27 and 29, 1842.’ 


OYAAEPIOCPYPPOCKPATICTOC 
KATECTHCENTHNCQMATOOHKHNEAYTQKAITHIYNAIKIAYTOY 
AHMOKAHTAETEPQAEOYAENIEZESTAIEPIOAYAITINAEPEIEKTEIZE! 

YPEPTOYTOA 

MHMATOLTOY 

TOYIEPQTA 

TQTAMEIQAH 

NAPIAAICMYPIA 

KAIENZKEOH 

ZTETAITOTHEAZSEBEIACENKAHMATI 
Odarépios Iluppos Kpatioros | xatéotncey tiv copatoOnxny éavto() 

Kal TH(t) yuvarki adrov | Anuoxdjra(t). érépw(c) dé oddevi Cerrar émiBdaryar 
tia, émel éxteloes | UTép Tod ToA\uHuaTOS TovlToV iepwTd|Tw(t) Tapelw(c) 
Sy\vapia Sis pvpra | Kal évo(x)eOn|oetar T(ax) THs doeBelas évedAnpate. 


‘Underneath in a square ’— 


PAATQNIKOC 
PIAOCOMPOC 


IT(A)atwvixos dirocogos. 


Apparently of a different date, and already published in C.G. iii add, 
4366 t*, 














COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 


22, P. 295.—TERMESSUS. 


TOYTOTOMNHMEION Todro TO pvnpeiov | caterxevacay 
KATEZSKEYASAN |Tpuévdacis Kévewrios] | xai “Opas 
TPIENAAZIZSKONQN Tptevddcews | éavtois Kai yuvartir| 


KAIOPASTPIENAASEQS Kal Téxvots. 
5 EAYTOISKAICFYNAIEZIN 
KAITEKNOIS 


For other inscriptions, probably from the same neighbourhood, see Nos, 
23, 24, 25, 27. 


23, P. 483. 


AYPAPTC ... CKATECTHCENTHNCQMATOOHKHN- YNQNONT ||KPH 
PIAQMATIKAKAITHIYNAIKIAYTOYKAITOICEZAYTQNTEKNO!IEMONOICETEPQ 
AEOYAENIEEZECTAIANYEAIKAIEMIOAY AITINAENEIOTOAYTOPEIPAZAS 
EKTEISEIAIICOAYMEIXOKAITQIEPQTATQTAMEINXD 


Adp. ’Aprieiuals xatéotncev tiv cwparoOnkny civ tac) m(a)vT(i 
P PTL Eth ” U] la KN 
Kpyimide@pate <xka> Kal TH(L) yuvarxi avtod Kal Tois €& adTav Téxvots 
, € , \ > ‘ yy a ‘ > ‘ , > \ e 
povois: érépw(s) | Sé ovdevri EEeotar avikar Kai émiBarrar tivd, érei oO 
\ oe.» 4 > ‘ \ ~w a , / \ ane © , 
TO auto meipdaas | éxteioer Act Yorvpet (Snvdpia) Kai Ta(L) (epwTata(c) 
Tapelw(s) (Snvapia) ¢’. 
Possibly from Termessus, where the worship of Zeds Yodvpeds was 
localized, though not entirely restricted to that neighbourhood. 


24. P. 488. 


AYPOEOAOYAOCAOCYAOCYKATECTHCENCWMATOOHKHN 
KETHTYNEKIAYTO APTEMIKETOICEZAYTQNTEKNOIC 
AAAWAEOYAEN EXONECTE EPIOAYETINAEMIEKTEICI 

TWIEPWTATW TAMI 

W 
5 *MN KETWAII 
COAYMWXMN 


Aup. @eddovr0s Aovrov xatéotncey cwpatoOnKny [éavt|a(c)| Ké THe) 
yuvext avtod "Apteut xé Tois | €& adtav Téxvots: AAd@(t) 5é odder[t] EEov Exre 
émiBawe tivd, eri éxtelor | TH(c) iepwrat@(s) Taple(e) | (Snvapia) pv’ Ke 
7H(c) Act | Yorvuw(e) (Snvapra) pr’. 


The form orvuos for Lorvpeds is unusual; it occurs again on an 
inscription on p. 493. This, for the same reason as the preceding, may be 
conjecturally assigned to the neighbourhood of Termessus. The fine here 








oe 


A ARN. eas eta sa 
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(10,050 denaria) is just half a sum recorded in another inscription from 
Termessus (p. 481, and Lanckoronski, Vil/es ii. p. 218, No. 83). We there 
have MBP, which the editor explains as 12,100. But it may also be 20,100 
(see Larfeld in Miiller’s Handbuch i. p. 547), and the occurrence of half that 
sum here is in favour of this interpretation, although the sum of money is 


not devoted to the same purpose in both cases. 


25. P. 492. 
AYP -ENTENNHTOCALAQOQOEPONTOLCKATESTHEENTHNZEQMATOOH 
RHNEAYTWITERAITYNEKIAYTOYAY. . «222 es ce KAITOIS 


EZAYTWNTEKNOISETEPWAEOYAENIEZESTEENIOAYETINAEN 
EKTEIZSEITWIEPWTATWTAMEIWXPENTAKIEXEIAIAKAIAII 
ZTOAYMEIXPENTAKISXEIAIAPANTOSEXONTOSEZOYSIANEKAIKEIN 


Adp. ’Evyévuntos ’Ayabodépovtos xatéatncev THy cwopaToOn|kny éavTar 
Te Kal yuvext avtod Adl[p........... ] nai trois | && adray réxvors’ érépw(e) Se 
ovdevt eEeote emiOawe tiva, emi | extedoes TH(s) tepwrata@(s) Tapelo(e) (5n- 
vapia) twevtaxioxeidva Kai Ari | Lorvpe? (Snvdpia) wevtaxiocyeiAa, TavTos 


” > , > a) 
éyovtos é£ovclay éxdixeiv. 


26. P. 501. 
EIPHNAPXOS 6 Seiva] | eipnvapyos | Neuéoe: | 
NEMESE! *Adpacteia(c). 
AAPASTEIA 


The locality was not indicated by Daniell. 


27. P. 503. 
|- OEAZEAEYOEPAS ....lepatevoarT]|t Beas ’EXevBépas 
TIi-KA-ZHNOAO | Tx. KA. Znvodolriavds Mod\avos 
TIANOZSMOA vios | Tr. K. @Prdpov, | eipyvap|yos 
AIANOS: YIOS THxN(e) | dyabAi(«). 
5 TI-K-PAQPOY 
EIPHNAP 
XOZTYXH 
ATAQOH 
At Athens is an inscription (C.Z.G. i. No. 904) reading Tpoxdvéa(c) Hpwi 
MoAnavos Teppnoce’s. A Kravdvos Znvodotiavds also appears at Hiera- 
polis (C.L.G. iii. No. 3922). A priest Ti. KA. PAdpos is mentioned at 
Termessus (C.J.G. iii. 4366 e, Lanckoronski ii. p. 224, No. 128). 
Eleuthera is a form of Artemis comparable to those known at Ephesus 
and Perga. She is represented on the coins of the Imperial period at Myra 
and at Cyaneae in Lycia. Cf. Petersen in Reisen ii, p. 61, note 2. 

















COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 
28. P. 510. 


OS=ZAz= EP "Occas ‘Epluaiov mev|rdxis eipy- 
MAIOY PEN | vapyyjoas | Oead(s) LoLovire edéa- 
TAKISEIPH Me\vos. 
NAPXHZAZ 
5 BENZ QZON 
TIEYEAME 
NOS 


The deity here mentioned is well known from inscriptions and reliefs 
(see A. H. Smith in JS. viii. (1887), p. 238 and Lanckoronski ii. p. 9). 
He is represented mounted, riding rapidly, with chlamys flying behind his 
shoulders, and brandishing in one hand a javelin, a club, or a bipennis. 
The head is in some cases radiate. Full descriptions of these reliefs are 
given in Bull. Corr. Hellén. iv. p. 291 ff. 

A congener of the @eds cwfwv seems to be Kakasbos (see Lanckoronski, 
l.c., Drexler in Roscher’s Lexicon, and Petersen in Reisen ii. p. 3). Mr. W. 
Arkwright informs me that reliefs of the kind figured by Petersen are found 
in quantities at Makri. Under one at least of the horsemen seen by him 
was a heraldic arrangement of two snakes with an uncertain object between 
them. From this symbol, and from the fact that the reliefs come from the 
cemeteries, it is clear that Kakasbos is a chthonic deity. 

The coins of two places in Lycia offer illustrations of a mounted deity 
evidently related to the Oeds safer. 


(1) Arycanda :— 


(a) Small bronze of the third or early second century B.c. Obv. Male 
head r., radiate. Zev. Apollo nude, leaning on column, and holding bow over 
lighted altar. AP in monogram. 





(b) Imperial of Gordian III. Rev. Horseman wearing short chiton with 
sleeves, chlamys flying behind his shoulders, trousers, and radiate Phrygian 
cap. In his right hand he brandishes a club, (See Figure.) 

HS. VOL. XV. K 
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Arycanda was celebrated for the worship of Helios. The Schol. ad Pind. 
Ol. vii. 33 says: év Avwia 8é éote mods "Apvxavda xadoupévn, fs TANCLOv 
iepov tt ywpiov, > mporepov wev"EpBodos éxareiro bia thy Béawv Tod ywpiou: 
éx yap ToAdOY Kal TAaTéWY THY TapaKemévwr TéTpwv eis GED Arjyer MéEpos 
) x@pa: viv 88 mpocovopdteras Tpirjpns amd Ths avis aitlas, émet BoTeEp 
trol mpocéorer % Oécrs TOD TOTOV. eel obv padioTa ev TOTP TO TOTY 
Opnoxeutnpiov éotw ‘Hrlov x.7.r. The radiate head of the type of the 
imperial coin symbolizes a solar character ; and the same deity who is there 
figured must have suggested the types of the autonomous coins. Cf. the 
solar type of the Oeds cwfwv at Adalia (Bull. Corr. Hellén. iv. p. 293, No. 4), 
and the radiate head on the coins of Themisonium in Phrygia. 


(2) Choma :— 


Imperial of Gordian ITI. Rev. Horseman wearing a short tunic, chlamys, 
and Phrygian cap, but not radiate, similarly brandishing a club. 

The above evidence seems sufficient to establish a connection between 
the Aeds cwfwv in some of his aspects, and Helios épimzros (see Lanckoronski, 
loc. cit.). It is possible that the club is here also a solar symbol of oriental 
origin, and that this deity bears it for the same reason as the sun-god 
Heracles. 

With the Kakasbos-types may perhaps be connected the helmeted rider 
on the coins of Isinda and Panemoteichos in Pisidia. He is armed, on the 
coins of the former place, with a spear, and rides to the right, accompanied 
by asnake. In a few cases he appears to be attacked by the latter, but in 
the great majority it seems to be merely an adjunct to the type. A snake 
also occurs on the late Imperial coins of the same place as an adjunct to 
the type of a female figure seated on a throne nursing an infant (not Isis and 
Horus, v. Drexler in Num. Zeit. 1889, p. 201). These two types then would 
seem to be chthonic. At Panemoteichos the horseman is represented without 
attributes, and with both hands engaged with his horse, much as on some of 
the reliefs already referred to. 


I append an alphabetical list of the more interesting names occurring in 
the inscriptions which are not included in this selection :— 


"Ayeoiotpatos ’Ayeowrtpatov. Antiphellus, p. 330. 

"Avmwos ’Avvavod. Cibyra, p. 277. 

[ApB]ivvas? P. 502. 

"Apteiwas. Acalissus, p. 329. 

"Aotixos. Antiphellus, p. 330. 

"Aotpavia Ipiwa. Cibyra, p. 416 (= BCH. xiii. p. 333). 

Avpyruos ’AXécavdpos ’Armatiwvos tod ’AXeodvdpov. Xanthus, p. 434. 

Adpnrwos Tepodeos (=ArjrnrrXrp.5 @Bewpodbeos of CLG. iii. 4366 f.). 
Termessus, p. 298. 

Atpidas. P. 494. 
Paios ’ABovprios Evtuyiavos. Heraclea Salbace, p. 515 vers, 








































COPIED BY DANIELL AND FELLOWS. 
| Ada? <Arsa, p. 400. 




























Aatapns. Arsa, p. 400. 

Acrémimis. Acroterium, p. 352. 

Eigiavaca. Heraclea Salbace, p. 515 vers. 
"EuBpopos? Arsa, p. 400. 

‘Eppaddamiyus. Antiphellus, p. 330. 

‘Eppaxotras. Antiphellus, p. 330. 

‘Ep[warials ? “Eppadavvov. Acroterium, p. 352. 
‘Eppdota 7 Ilapivns? Acalissus, p. 329. 
‘Eppapiruos ‘Epyadarimios. Antiphellus, p. 330. 
‘Eotixos. Xanthus, p. 432 vers. and 434 vers. 
Evdpawéra. Olympus, p. 424 (= Le Bas-Wadd. 1344). 
“Hyéuavos 8’? Antiphellus, p. 330. 

Wcuicwr ’Aré~avdpov. Antiphellus, p. 330. 
Korrns. ‘Lagon Pisidiae,’ p. 306. 

AadXaiov. Arsa, p. 399. 

Mayas ’Epuladov rlod “Epriov. P. 502 vers. 
Navyjris? =P. 502 vers. 

“Omndokevos ? ’AXéEavipos. Xanthus, p. +73. 
OvrAdia. Heraclea Salbace, p. 515 vers. 
Ilaxéorns ‘ldcovos. Xanthus, p. 386. 

SadvOos (6 Geos). Xanthus, p. 434. 

Lernvis. Tenger, p. 476 ; Oenoanda, p. 412. 
Sértios? P. 493. Cf. Lérros, AILS. vi. p. 360. 
Xicdpas. Attalia, p. 317. 

Soptias? Arsa, p. 399. 

Xtpatos. Antiphellus, p. 330. 

Swoxrjs Nixapdra. Megiste, p. 351 (= Le Bas-Wadd. 1268). 
Saaos [lorXguwvos. Ocnoanda, p. 412. 
Tavorcoddacis ? Acroterium, p. 352. 
Tpoxovdas Kvdpnocéws, p. 514. 

[T]¥uvns? Antiphellus, p. 330. 

Piri/ora 7) Anuntpiov. Myra, p. 348 (= Le Bas-Wadd. 1313). 


G. F. Hit. 
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ON TWO TERRACOTTA FIGURINES. 
[Pirate IV,] 


AMONG the recent additions to the collection of terracotta figurines in 
the British Museum are two which I am permitted to publish by the 
kindness of Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

The first (Fig. 1, Plate IV.) was found at Myrina in Asia Minor and 
represents a youthful winged male figure, leaning on a pillar and burning a 
butterfly over the flame of a small altar at its base! This statuette is of 
very good workmanship, every line has been carefully retouched, and drapery, 
wings and hair are so disposed as to form a background for the figure, which 
is entirely nude with the exception of a chlamys fastened on the right shoulder 
and thrown back over the left. The full soft face is framed by long curls; 
the wings, each feather carefully indicated, are as usual placed high on the 
shoulder and serve to throw the head into high relief, while the curves and 
pose of the body are further emphasized by folds of drapery added, for greater 
effect, behind the right side and thigh, after the figure was taken out of the 
mould, as is shown by a similar figure of very rough workmanship which has 
no drapery on that side and has not been retouched.? The attitude is a 
familiar one,—the youth is leaning carelessly with crossed feet against the 
pillar on which his left arm rests, but—and herein lies the interest of the 
figure—with his left hand he is holding a butterfly over the flame of an altar 
in front of the pillar, while the right hand is held up to his face, apparently 
to shut out the sight of the victim’s sufferings, though to judge by the execu- 
tioner’s expression he was not affected, otherwise than pleasantly, by his 
occupation. The attributes of the male figure and his occupation force us to 
conclude that we have here some allusion to the relation of Eros with Psyche, 
but the Psyche myth, as we know it, had no literary existence until Apuleius 
gave the names of Cupid and Psyche to the hero and heroine of his charming 





1 Height, 8} inches; base, cast in one with 
the figure, square ; vent, square ; back, roughly 
modelled. Traces of pink colour on the chlamys, 
of green on the altar, and of brown on the hair. 
Flakes of white adhering to some parts of the 
figure. Terracotta Room, case 8. (Antiquarium)-inscribed on base AP TEMQ- 

? Height, 8 inches, no traces of colour; base ee ee ee Atanas cial tae de 
square, with signature APTEMONI at the back. oe pap re ett were 
Brit. Mus. Terracotta Room, case 23. The oc- /tar, and of blue on the pillar. 


currence of the artist’s signature on the rougher 
of two similar statuettes is noted by MM. 
Pottier and Reinach, Fouilles de Myrina i. 
186, 190, for which see also further examples of 
this artist’s work. Similar figure in Berlin 
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version of an old folk story (Met. iv., vi—viii.), and this, though the basis of 
all later representations, had of course no influence on classical art. It is 
therefore only valuable as showing that in his day (second cent. A.D.) the two 
names were so indissolubly linked together that they could be fitly given to 
the actors in a ‘ passion of true love,’ for there is little in common between 
the Psyche of Apuleius and the Psyche of classical art except their union 
with Eros. The former is a wingless mortal maiden persecuted by Aphrodite 
on account of her beauty, the other is the winged companion of Eros. She 
seems in fact to be a creation of art, not of literature, called forth by the 
artistic necessity for a female counterpart of Eros; hence she has wings, but 
these, as shown in the earliest representations? are bird wings. In this 
winged companion of Eros, literature, aided by the Platonic conception of a 
winged soul, may have seen the embodied soul (yuy7)) of man, but we cannot 
prove that she had any distinctive name until she appears with butterfly 
wings * which were obviously given to her because of the double meaning of 
the word yuy7. These afterwards became her distinctive attribute and the 
butterfly was even substituted for her—but all three forms appear on Pompei 
wall-paintings,® thus showing that the earlier conceptions were not superseded. 
In post-christian times Psyche, both as maiden and as butterfly, became the 
emblem of the immortal soul, and had an independent existence in art, but 
such representations are of course valueless for the purposes of the present 
note. The three different forms under which Psyche is represented seem to 
be the natural outcome of the changed conception of Eros. In the fourth and 
succeeding centuries he is no longer the great god, "Epws dvixate payar, of 
Sophocles; two subordinate traits in his character are brought forward, and 
insisted on, to the exclusion of all others,—the mischievous boyish side and 
the passionately erotic one. His absorption into the Dionysiac circle helped 
to intensify this latter, and his winged companion became Psyche, the maiden 
with butterfly wings, whose existence was so merged in his that nothing but 
suffering inflicted by him, or joy shared with him, had power to move 
her. On the other hand the mischievous boyish Eros would naturally be 
represented with the butterfly, playing with it, teasing it, torturing it, for 
which latter purpose the torch he often carries is a useful and obvious 
weapon, and there are at least twenty ® authentic gems which show an Eros 
burning a yuy7 over a torch; in some of these in sport, but in others he is 
weeping bitterly over a task imposed on him by some outside force. This is 
the rendering adopted in the two most important monuments, a sarcophagus 
in the Museo Pio Clementino’ and a crater from the Palazzo Chigi.8 In the 
former two weeping Erotes hold a butterfly between them over two torches 
which rest against a small altar, and in the latter an Eros standing on a 





3 (1) Eros seated opposite winged female 4 See Furtwiingler, Annali 1877, 189. 
figure. Bronze relief from Corinth, end of 4th 5 Helbig, Wandmal. Camp. 828...850, 854. 
century (Wolters, Arch. Zig. 1884, plate I.). 6 Gerhard, Ueber den Gott Eros. Pilate I., II. 
(2) Eros embracing female winged figure. 7 Zoega, Abh. Plate IV. 9. 
Corinthian mirror relief, 4th cent. (Bull, de 8 Zoega, l.c. V. 13, 14. 


Cor, Hell, 1884). 
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pedestal holds a butterfly over a torch with one hand and wipes away his 
tears with the other. Into these an idea of suffering and purification, 
possibly derived from the Dionysiac circle, has crept,—the suffering Love 
inflicts reacts on himself even though he is only an Amoretto. 

The terracotta from Myrina differs from both these monuments and from 
many of the gems in several points; the Eros is not an ‘ Amoretto, he is a 
youth, he is burning the butterfly deliberately over an altar not over a torch, 
and finally, if we may not lay too much stress on the face of so small a figure, 
the whole pose of the body proves that he was perfectly indifferent to the 
fate of his victim and barely interested in it. This indifference very much 
simplifies the interpretation of the figure; Eros is tired of his playmate and 
destroys her; hence there is no idea of purification by suffering unwillingly 
inflicted. 

The rendering is not one that the coroplast would be likely to invent for 
himself—the butterfly, the altar, and the uplifted hand are all part of the 
mould—he may have misinterpreted his model, for the pose and the uplifted 
hand are at variance, but we may fairly infer that Meleager had something of 
the same kind in his mind when he wrote :— 


THY Tupi vnxouérny Wuxny av TorAdaK. Katys, 
gevéer’ "Epws* xavTh, cxétr’, Ever wrépuyas. 
Aunthol. Pal. v. 67. 


The second terracotta (Fig. 2, Plate IV.) found at Eretria in Euboea 
represents a winged youth darting through the air in the attitude so 
commonly seen in work from Tanagra and Asia Minor, and also in the wall 
paintings of Pompei. The figure,® which is extremely clumsy, with badly 
modelled legs and feet, wears a short thin tunic with full sleeves—the back of 
which is arranged over the head as a hood—while the front is drawn up by 
the right hand so as to muffle the lower part of the face. The left hand 
holds a pair of boots in front of the left thigh. The wings are clumsy and 
conventionally treated, the outer feathers being indicated by a spiral. The 
face is as roughly modelled as the rest of the figure, but one thing is clear, 
the eyes were shut. I have not found any other terracotta with which this 
one can be compared as to subject. A tiny Eros figure! found in the same 
grave carries a pair of boots in his uplifted right hand, another wrapped in a 
chlamys and carrying a pair in his left hand was found at Myrina,” while a 
Pompei wall-painting represents a Cupid brandishing a boot in his right 
hand and balancing another with his left on his head. These representations 
however are all scenes from everyday life parodied by the Amoretti; the 
terracotta under discussion represents a full-grown person, the Eros plait is 





® Height, 10} inches ; no base ; vent, square ; 10 Brit. Mus. Terracotta Room, case 20. 
back modelled. Traces of reddish pink colour Height, 8 inches, wreath bound with fillet on 
on the nude portions, of red on the lips, and of | head. Boots white. 
white on the cloak. Boots, white with lines of 1 Pottier and Reinach, Fowilles de Myrina, 
black round the ankle; soles pink. Terracotta vol. ii., plate XI. 

Room, case 18, Helbig, Wandmal. Camp. 711. 
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distinctly indicated under the thin tissue of the hood, while the shut eyes, 
muffling veil, and the boots carried, not worn, by the figure, all convey a 
suggestion of secrecy and silence. The costume is unusual, the full-sleeved 
tunic is generally worn by Asiatic divinities, such as Atys and Adonis or by 
Amoretti masquerading as such."* The figure is so clumsy that it could 
hardly have been imported and is more likely to be of local manufacture ; 
though I have not so far found any local legend in connexion with Eros 
which would account for this unusual presentment of him, beyond that 
general impression of his noiseless power to which, as Mr. Murray reminds 
me, Meleager also gave expression when, appositely enough, he wrote :— 


aX’ 161, Svaviente, aBav 8 emi codgpa wédira 
éxmrétracoy Taxwwas eis étépovs mrépuyas. 


Anthol. Pal. v. 179. 
C. A. Hutton. 





18 Brit. Mus. Terracotta Room, case 20. 
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THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS: I. 


THIs article is a sequel to the text of the Homeric Hymns published by 
the Clarendon Press in the year 1893. For that edition it was my duty to 
write a preface, which under the circumstances did no more than enumerate 
the manuscripts and summarize the views as to their relations held by the 
principal writers. Since that time I have studied the subject of the tradition 
of these Hymns at greater leisure, and I now present such conclusions as I 
have been able to attain. 

The reviewers of Mr. Goodwin’s edition, while indulgent to the book as a 
whole, took exception to our neglect of modern criticism, the few conjectures 
that had been inserted in the text, and the scanty record of others, usually 
accepted, in the notes. As this circumstance, so far as it depended on myself, 
was the fruit of conviction, and since I have followed out the principle upon 
which I then acted more at length in this article, I may be allowed to 
spend a few words in explanation of the position which in these matters I 
take. 

The Greek classics have been read, studied, and edited for above four 
hundred years; the simple and easy corrections that the early editors, Greeks 
and Italians, made in their texts have been followed by the more learned but 
of necessity less and less certain attempts of Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Germans, English, who have provided every ancient writer with an accumu- 
lation of alternative readings which exceeds in bulk his own words. The past 
and present ages of scholarship have been generous in accepting these conjec- 
tures, partly from a natural desire to present a currently legible text to the 
reader, partly from an a@ priori theory as to the depravation of the ancient 
books that have come down to us. The growing familiarity of the new 
generation with the circumstances of mediaeval scribes, and the methods by 
which MSS. were produced, and, in especial, the discoveries of a considerable 
number of early fragments of papyrus in which ancient texts appear in 
materially the same form as that in which the first printers received them, 
have made it an open question whether the hospitality that has been extended 
to these conjectures of four centuries be not too wide. 

It may be said at least that the scholar who proposes to produce a new 
text of any of these much-edited authors must justify his undertaking (after 
he has collected and arranged the existing documentary evidence) by passing 
through the narrowest of sieves the conjectures that have held the field and 
sold themselves as genuine ware for so many generations. I will state my 
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own opinion that, whoever be the author that is taken, the percentage of 
tolerable conjectures on him will be found to be very small indeed. Ignorance 
of language, ignorance of the usage of writing and of MSS. on the one 
hand, and the sheep-like acquiescence of editors on the other, have produced 
and perpetuated a crowd of monstra which overlie the words of all the 
ancients, and of the minor and less-read writers among them in particular. 

To lay down the canons that determine a good emendation is not an easy 
task. I will content myself with stating one principle, not the only one, but 
that which is in most danger of being overlooked, namely, that no emenda- 
tion is certain the passing of which into the actual documentary reading 
cannot be explained according to recognized graphical laws. If this condition 
be unfulfilled, not the most brilliant or witty substitute for the text can be 
accepted. The datum, the evidence given by the MSS., is that from which 
we start, and to which we come back ; to depart therefrom is to compose, to 
rewrite the author, to write better than the author. We are tied by the 
document, and within the radius of graphical change about it lies the field for 
our invention. 

How few conjectures are satisfactory, if this rule be strictly applied, is 
manifest, and it will be said that to admit the rule is to reduce the classics in 
many cases to a meaningless series of syllables. We may allow that much 
corruption has taken place which does not come under any definite case of 
permutation of letters. Such corruptions however, though their detection 
may be morally certain, do not admit of positive proof; they are suggestions 
not substitutes, and their proper place is in the commentary, not, unless we 
are to draw our facts of Greek from tainted wells, in the text. 

In editing the portion of the Homeric Hymns for which I was respon- 
sible, I followed this principle, and thought myself deserving well of the 
author if I stripped him of his false skin of Batavian, Teutonic and British 
accretion and presented him, his wounds and sores clearly indicated, to the 
critical public. It has been said that even soa larger selection of conjectures 
should have been offered beneath the text. I admit that the amount of 
previous labour that should be retained and exhibited in an edition is a point 
upon which opinions may vary; but personally I am disposed to maintain 
that a bad conjecture is best soonest buried, both out of consideration for the 
author of it, and also that the reader’s interest and critical sense may not be 
dulled and blunted. To take an instance—can anything be more dishearten- 
ing and stupefying, and at the same time more intrinsically worthless, than 
the vast congeries of conjectures in the appendix to Wecklein’s Aeschylus? If 
the classics are to continue to be studied with effect, the student’s path must 
not be blocked with this dead matter of the past. A rigorous selection must 
present to the reader such suggestions as are probable, interesting, and 
helpful. The rest an editor will seek where they lie buried. In Mr. 
Goodwin’s edition therefore the absence of a record of conjectures is to be 
taken to imply disapproval of them. My grounds for such an opinion are put 
out in the following pages. 

This dissertation is so arranged that in the first part the manuscripts are 
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described, arranged in families and traced to archetypes. In the second the 
relations of these archetypes are investigated, the history of the text taken 
back to its furthest point, and incidentally many passages wherein tradition 
varies discussed. In the third part such. conjectures as are at hand to the 
writer are offered on lines where the MS. testimony is unanimous. That these 
conjectures fulfil the canons I have indicated not even a critic will expect ; 
they have at least this defence, that they are suggestions in a commentary, 
and do not in a printed text pose as the transmitted document. 


L 


The Homeric Hymns are contained in twenty-six MSS. now extant. For 
a detailed description of them I may refer to Mr. Goodwin’s edition. I here 
give a list of them according to the letters by which they are quoted. All 
except M (s. xiv.), '(s. xvi.) and G (s. xvi.) are of the fifteenth century. 


A Paris grec 2763. 

At  Athous. Vatopedi 587. 

B Paris grec 2765. 

C id. 2833. 

r Brussels. Bibliothéque Royale 11377—11380. 
D Milan. Ambrosiana B 98 sup. 

E Modena. Estense iii. E 11. 

G Vatican. Regina 91. 

H British Museum. Harley 1752. 

J Modena. Estense ii. B 14. 

K Florence. Laurenziana 31, 32. 

L ad. 32, 45. 

L, ad. 70, 35, 

L, ad. 32, 4. 

M Leiden. (Mosquensis) 33 H. 

Mon. Munich. Royal Library 333. 

N Leiden. 74C. 

O Milan. Ambrosiana C 10 inf. 

P Vatican. Palatino greco 179. 

II Paris grec suppl. 1095. 

Q Milan. Ambrosiana S§ 31 sup. 

R, Florence. Riccardiana 53 K ii. 13. 
R, ad. 52 K ii. 14. 
8 Vatican. Vaticani greci 1880. 

T Madrid. Public Library 24. 

Vv Venice. Marciana 456. 


I’ was written by Aristobulus Apostolides, E by Giorgio Valla, L, and R, 
by Giovanni Scutariota, L, by Giovanni Rhoso, T by Constantine Lascaris in 
the year 1464. G is a copy of the editio princeps of 1488. L, and V 
present the Hymns in company with the Iliad and Odyssey, M (in its present 
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state) with the Tliad only ; the remainder include them in a sort of corpus of 
hymnographers and cognate literature, such as Callimachus, Proclus, Orpheus, 
Musaeus, the Batrachomachia, and parts of Hesiod, Phocylides, Theocritus, 
Pindar. 

Collations of all these MSS., with the exception of At, Mon. and T, were 
made by or for Mr. Goodwin. Since the appearance of the edition the 
readings of the Madrid MS. have been published by E. Bethe, Hermes, 1893, 
p. 522 sq. The collation is, by Bethe’s own account, incomplete; but the 
information is very welcome and throws a great deal of light on the # family. 
The acute guess of Hollander (Hermes, 1891, p. 170 sq.) that the Matritensis 
would turn out a close connexion of E is fully confirmed. The position of 
the MS. is discussed further on in this article. The remainder of Bethe’s 
paper is a repetition of the notions of his predecessors. 

The readings of the Athos MS. have been published by Professor 
Ingram Bywater in the Classical Review, October 1894, from a collation by 
Professor M. Constantinides. See infra, p. 149. 

I have had an opportunity to re-examine the two Modena MSS., E and 
J, and below (pp. 160—1) I give a list of wrongly-reported readings. The 
blame for these errata falls upon myself, for my collations of these MSS. 
were used for the edition. 

The critical question of the Hymns has been discussed in the following 
works : 

A. Gemoll, Homerische Blatter, Striegau, 1885, p. 12 sg., reprinted with 
additions in his edition, Leipzig, 1886. 

H. Hollander, Die handschriftliche Uebcrlieferung der homerischen Hymnen, 
Leipzig, 1886; ‘Zur Ueberlieferung der homerischen Hymnen, Hermes, 1891, 
pp. 170, 636; ‘ Ueber den Codex Estensis der hom. Hymnen,; Neue Jahrb. 
J. Philologie, 1892, f. 544. 

E. Abel, preface to his edition, Lipsiae-Pragae, 1886. 

More recent work upon these poems has not touched the subject of the 
manuscripts. In general, the views of Hollander may be said to be 
established ; Mr. Goodwin agreed with them, and Professor Ludwich has 
given his assent (Jadex Lect. Regimont. 1890, p. 4). In points of detail I 
differ often from Dr. Hollander, but my obligations are none the less great to 
his admirable and illuminating treatise. 


M 


This manuscript, known as M because it was found at Moscow (I will 
not repeat the familiar story’), and now marked 33 H in the public library at 
Leiden, is a book of fifty pages, written according to general agreement in 
the fourteenth century. The pages measure 293 by 210 millimetres, there 
are two columns on each page, and about twenty-five lines to a column. 
The hand, as the facsimile in Mr. Goodwin’s edition shows, is clear and 





! Which will be found in Matthaei’s words in Geel’s Catalogue of the Leiden Library, p. 9, 
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regular, the material is paper, which has now come to have a brownish colour, 
and is soft and fragile. Size and writing taken together, the book is above 
the average of fourteenth century MSS. The sheets are fastened in quinions, 
an arrangement not unusual at all periods of minuscule, but most frequent in 
MSS. written after the fall of Constantinople. The book has a well-marked 
character, and I do not remember to have seen another that exactly resembled 
it ; at the same time its peculiarities are not sufficient to support a conjecture 
as to its place of origin. 

_ The quinions are signed back and front in minuscule letters exactly in the 
middle of the bottom of the page. The present state of the book is as follows : 


Quires. 
(1) f.1 r. The numeral has gone. Ine. Iliad @ 435. 
f.10 v. There are the remains of some sign, but not an iota proper. 


(2) f.llr. ca. 
f.20v. ca’. 


(3) f.21r. 18’. 
f. 30 v. «f’. Expl. N 134. 
(4) f.31r. No sign. Inc. cad of dvaoticovow ayddpata Torn evi 


vnois (h. Dion. i. 1), and on the same page h. Dem. 

f. 39 v. 18’. This gather consists of only nine leaves; the last leaf, 
39 v., is only half a sheet and is glued to the back of the quire. The first 
leaf therefore of the outside sheet has perished. 


(5) f. 40 r. 
f. 49 v. 


(6) f.50 r. and v. Sign wanting. This single leaf is glued at the back. 
On the recto expl. h. Herm. xviii. 4; the verso is blank. 


S: v6.2 
Sign wanting. 


From this table it appears that the nine first quires of the MS. are 
missing. It is natural to suppose that they would have contained the Iliad 
down to @ 434, and as we have a statement, resting on information given by 
Matthaei to Heyne (ed. Iliad I. xiii., xiv., III. xe.), that an MS. containing 
exactly this amount of the Iliad exists or existed in the Imperial College at 








2 The former of these two signs is planted 
exactly in the centre of the lower margin of f. 
40r, so that the number ce which was written 
afterwards had to be put somewhat to the 
right. The sign s is an equivalent of the some- 
what more frequent ¢, and when applied toa 
quire denotes 6. There can be no doubt that 
it was marked on f. 407 with the purpose of 
signing the gather before it was filled. It 
might therefore be supposed that it was part of 
another system of signatures, and this of course 
would be of great importance in determining 


the original state of the MS. As however there 
is no trace of any other such figure, before or 
after, and the figures ta, 8, etc., in the gathers 
that precede occupy exactly the middle of the 
margin, I cannot think that -s- has anything 
to do with the composition of our MS. Possibly 
the gather had been numbered to form part of 
some other book, but from some accident was 
left over, and used up for the MS. of Homer. 
Such an explanation at least is suggested to me 
by the juxtaposition of the two numerals, 
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Moscow, it is an obvious conclusion that this MS. and M are parts of the 
same book. Next, the fifty pages that are at Leiden have lost the first page 
of quire 18’, and the whole of vy’; this appears clearly from the signatures. 
Accordingly in M, as it was originally, there stood between N 134 and the 
first line of the fragment to Dionysus eleven leaves; eleven leaves, that is 
twenty-two pages of two columns of twenty-five lines each, give a total of 1,100 
lines, less some few to be deducted for headings, ornaments, etc. What are we 
to suppose that these 1,100 verses consisted of? I am afraid that, beyond the 
general presumption that they were Homeric, we cannot say. An attempt 
has been made by R. Thiele (Philologus, 34, p. 193 sg.) to compute the 
extent of the original Hymn to Dionysus, by supposing that the scribe stopped 
writing the Iliad at one or another definite point, and giving the 1,100* lines, 
less this continuation, to the hymn. Thus, if the scribe ended with the last 
line of N, there will be 397 lines over for the hymn ; if, on the other hand, 
he included & also, there is a minus quantity! Really, I am afraid, it is 
impossible to set bounds in this gap of eleven leaves, and therefore to 
reconstruct the Dionysus-Hymn. Such an attempt rests on the supposition 
that the scribe deliberately composed an anthology of part of the Iliad and the 
Hymns, leaving off the Iliad somewhere between N and &, in order that he 
might take in a perfect hymn to Dionysus. This is too artificial an 
hypothesis to be entertained. Surely the idea of any scribe designedly 
presenting his readers with an abridgment of the Iliad is absurd. Fragmen- 
tary copies of the Iliad and of the Odyssey do exist, and in plenty; Laur. 32, 
31 ends at & 5, Ven. 458 begins at & 419, Ven. 459 ends at M, Laur. 32, 25 
at H, Laur. 32, 38 at A 523, Ven. 431 at B, Laur. 91 sup. 2 at & 422—but 
these are all real fragments. The MSS. contained more, but they have been 
mutilated, or the scribe has lighted on a mutilated archetype and copied 
what there was to copy. Designed excerpts from the Iliad we do not meet 
with until the Renaissance, when, and chiefly in the sixteenth century, A, 
or A and B as far as the catalogue, or ABI’ are often found separately. No 
parallel exists between these Italian schoolbooks and the case of M. 

A somewhat similar omission of pages occurs in the Florence MS. of 
Aeschylus (Laur. 32, 9). Here a more extensive loss has taken place ; f. 134 v. 
ends with Agamemnon 310, the next gather has gone completely and the 
whole of the following one except the first sheet, of which the first leaf 
contains part of the Agamemnon, the last part of the Choephori. There is of 
course independent evidence by which to control these data, but supposing 
there had been none, the amount of the Agamemnon lost in the first gather 
might have been roughly estimated, but no guess could have been made as 
to where, in the second, the Agamemnon ended and the Choephori began.! 

I may notice in passing that the quire-signatures in M are all in the 
first hand. I find a suggestion in Mr. Goodwin’s papers that this might not 


3 Thiele by some error makes the number (ed. 1869, praef. p. 2). 
2080. I am glad to find that my view agrees 4 Journal of Philology xxii. p. 157 sq. 
more nearly with that of Professor Biicheler 
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be the case, and it is an idea that might occur to any one reading Thiele’s 
argument. Were they in a later hand, the whole argument would of course 
fall, but I think there is no doubt that they are in the hand that wrote the 
text. In the Iliad-part of the MS., the arguments, periochae and glosses 
are in the text-hand, though smaller than the text, and the signatures are 
in the same writing. 

We cannot therefore reconstruct the contents of the lacuna in M, but 
we can on the other hand draw a conclusion as to the condition of its 
archetype. If the circumstance that eleven pages were allotted by the 
scribe of M to complete the Iliad from N 134 and commence the Hymns 
cannot be due to deliberate choice on his part, it must follow that the 
archetype, at the time when the scribe of M copied it, was defective at that 
point. The archetype obviously contained the Iliad and the Hymns, and 
there is no reason to suppose that originally they were anything but com- 
plete ; but by the fourteenth century a great gap had been made near the 
beginning of the second half of the Iliad, and the scribe of M found a 
truncated Iliad running on without a pause to the Hymns. He copied his 
materials as they stood, without seeking to complete them from other sources ; 
it is conceivable that he even made no division between the Iliad and the 
Dionysus-Hymn. In the archetype when perfect, the Odyssey may have stood 
between the Iliad and the Hymns, possibly Quintus also. It is obvious how 
far we are from fixing the length of the Hymn to Dionysus. 

The archetype was not only defective in the middle, but mutilated at 
the end. The Mosquensis ends at xviii. 4, but the last two lines are 
written below the usual level upon the recto of f. 50; the verso is blank. 
That is to say, M is not itself mutilated here, but the archetype also stopped 
at xviii, 4, and the scribe seeing this economized his last page by finishing 
on the recto, Prof. Ludwich has already drawn this conclusion (Index Lect. 
Ltegimont, 1891, p. 18). 

The next question is that of the age of the archetype, or at least of its 
style of writing; was it uncial or minuscule? This sort of inquiry is often 
too confidently decided ; it must be based upon the consideration of such 
blunders in a MS. as appear to be purely graphical, and may therefore arise 
from confusion between letters, ligatures and the like. It is necessary to 
exclude all emendations, ancient and modern, and phonetic variations in 
spelling. The small remainder, especially if cases can be found where the 
scribe has faithfully copied obvious corruptions, may allow a conclusion to be 
drawn. It must be remembered in addition that with a minuscule MS. there 
is always a presumption that its archetype was minuscule, and when the 
minuscule MS. is late, the presumption is almost a certainty. Moreover, 
while a single instance of minuscule corruption is sufficient to prove a 
minuscule archetype, any number of uncial corruptions may prove merely an 
uncial stage in the manuscript’s history, a circumstance which naturally does 
not require demonstration. Also, even clear uncial corruptions are not 
necessarily evidence for an uncial original, for, it is well known, several uncial 
forms, H, N, II, T, [ are frequent in minuscule also. 
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With these cautions we may consider the mistakes in M which appear to 


be graphical. 


Dem, 421 aKvpOn 
424 raraEavpn 
482 ypnopoovrnv 
Ap. 156 @obd 


306 tuddrov Te 
Aphr, 158 S&ivner 


The following seem due to an uncial confusion :— 


: wxupon Hes. Theog. 354. 

: yarakavpy ib. 353. 

: Spnopocvvyny Pausanias ii, 14. 3. 
: Gov cett. 

: Tupdova p (tupdor «). 

: xAalvyor cett. 


On the other hand, we have these certain examples of minuscule corrup- 


tions :— 


Ap. 88 xwpos 


119 apos 

367 ducKkree 

457 é« wn Tod dé 
Dion. vii. 


Diose. xvii. 5 én’ apntov 


: Bwpos cett. 


: apo cett. (mp). 
: Svonrerye’ cett. 
: €«Bir’ ovdé cett. 
17 Seopa Oérovtes : 
: €miBnzopes cett. 


Seapeved EXovtes cett. 


The minuscule character of the archetype of M therefore admits of no 


question. 


That M and no doubt also its predecessors were carelessly copied, 


and that errors once in existence were generally allowed to remain, will 
appear from these other mistakes, which I arrange under heads :— 


(1) Mis-division. 

Ap. 272 mpoodyor évnet rarno 
439 Arpévos Sdyaborow 
Herm. 38 foHovar &é 

82 veoOnréav ayxadwpynv 

238 oXoaTr0d0s5 

308 évéywr 5é 

406 veoyolwv 

556 didacKxariav 


This class of error is perhaps more natural in uncial MSS. 
the nature of the corruption presupposes a long period of time. 


: Mpoowyoev intrarynovt, cett. 

: Acpév’ 9 8 dpadBororr cett. 

: Cova’ jv dé cett. 

: veoOnr€os ayKarov UANs cett. 
: BANS otrodos cett. 

: &vey’ we cett. 

: veoyvos éwv cett. 

: &ddoxanror jv cett. 


In any case 
Neo@nréav 


dyKkaXwpyv probably contains an independent reading, as Hermann observed, 
praef. p. xxx. ’Evéywr 6€ turns on the sign ~ for v, more frequent in uncial 


than in minuscule. 


brep Dem. 64 rests on the same supposition.) 


(Ludwich’s excellent emendation Qeav ov ep for Béas 


Neoyvoiwy probably is the 


Oo 
result of NEOTNEWN ; cf. K 336 dprotedwou vulg., dpuoto. Ewor Aris- 
tarchus and a minority of the MSS. 
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(2) Omission of syllables or letters. 


Dem. 228 érnroinor 


420 poeva 


422 contra, dxkatdoTn : 


Ap. 540 ér’ érjovov 
220 7a 7’ ovydde 
28 oxdra 

522 pyr’ 

42 réxe 

49 yeAXdoaca 


66 Kirov 


Herm. 


Aphr. 


: (éaxndvoln Ruhnken).° 

: podeta Hes. Theog. 351. 
axaotn Hes. Theog. 356. 
: nvTe THVGLOV cett.® 

: TO Tot ov abe cett. 

: oavaa cett.” 

: pntror’ cett. 

: téxeTo cett. 

: yeroujnoaca cett. 

: «¥mpor cett.® 


(3) Certain permutations of letters. 


Ap. 125 émrwptato 
213 éndruyper 
216 werpinv 
217 78 ayvenvas 
234 xetvoy 1! 

55 jure © 

79 cdddara 
137 ovAoKdpnBa 
138 nvAnCE 

373 avaynns ® 
543 pn i 

Aphr. 159 é« Tav 
Ares viii. 10 mpiv! 


Herm. 


: éanpEaro cett. 

: évédetrev cett. 

: mepinv cett. 

: i) paryvenvas cett.!° 
: xeiv’ cett. 


nure cett. 


: odvdaXa cett. 
: odAOKapHva cett. 


Hvuce cett. 


: avayxains cett. 
: pep cett. 

: apxrav cett.!° 
: mpnu cett. 


(4) Mistakes that do not fall under any particular head. 


Dem. 
28 rodvuKNloTe : 


13 x@dus 7’ Oduy (unmetrical). 
idem Ap. 347, ubi woAvAAoTo cett.! 
51 gawoAn (a vox nihili). 





5 This is made comparatively certain by the 
metre and the context. 

6 Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 651 rho: ‘L’ for 
THvoLot. 

7 SxdaAa arrives apparently through o[a]daa 
ovAa. 

8 Similarly xijrov seems a 
xvm[plov. 

9 Intended for évéAcuper ? 

10 These three examples seem uncial: rerp{nvit 
has been suggested to me = MEIPIHN 7.¢, MIEPIHN. 
Hollander plausibly explains 43 ayvujvas as= 


AINIHNAC, ENIHNAC, Matthiae’s con- 
jecture, and é« trav as =AIKTWN, APK- 
TWN. 


correction of 


1 Je, out of «ew’, the accent being mistaken 
for the abbreviation of ov. 

12 The minuscule ligature ny resembles the 
minuscule letters nv. 

13 Possibly from the omission of the insigni- 
ficant symbol for a, avay«.no. 

14 The ligature ev mistaken for the minus- 
cule 7. 

15 Cf. x 411, 481 ypiv ‘P’ for ypnd. The 
ligature for nv was copied as nv, then itacis- 
tically xpnv became mpi. 

16 Cf. € 445 moAvAAtorov, where ‘W’ has 
moAvKAvotos. It is probably a semi-conscious 
correction to make metre after one A had 
fallen out. 
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Dem.. 122 Seas (unmetrical). 

267 cvvav€jcovo’ (unmetrical). 
362 OvoOvdpatve (vox nihili). ea 
421 pnroBoorn : wnroBoors Hes. Theog. 354. 
430 Spemrouévyn (unmetrical). 


Ap. 76 aidns : adh ot cett. 
A475 Keivoe : Eetvor cett. 
543 @upara : Huara cett, 
Herm. 108 tovn : téxvn cett. 
151 dvcay’ : } Tay’ cett. 
338 Téptomoy : «épTopor cett. 
400 dyov : Hy’ od cett. 
404 yain kar’ : métpn err’ cett. 
417 &0er’ : €0er cett. 
493 0 &€over : téEovar cett. 
504 dpamérny : €rpamérny cett. 
565 davdp’ adah : avdpa Saeins cett. 
576 vouifwv : =v opere? cett. 
Aphr. 135 8010 te kacvyyijtw : cots Te Kacwyyyprots cett. 
157 avry : avaxte cett. 


Suggestions as to the origin of several of these variants will be found at 
the places where they occur. I call attention to them here, since their 
number and the remarkably unmetrical and ungrammatical character of 
many of them will have an important bearing on the question how far M 
is an intentionally corrected manuscript. The purely phonetic variants I 
omit ; they are common to all MSS. and their rarity or abundance does not 
warrant any conclusion as to the nature of the original. They are collected 
by Dittmar, Prolegomenon ad hymnwm in Cererem homericum specimen, Halis 
Sax. 1882. 

There are two omissions of some length in M, Apol/. 22—74 and Aphr. 
68—122. These are relied upon by Thiele (/.c.) to prove that M’s archetype 
was uncial. After the evidence adduced above, it will probably seem more 
likely that the archetype of M was a book of much the same form.as M 
itself, namely with about twenty-five lines on a page. As some of the 
minuscule corruptions (Ap. 119, 234, Dion. vii. 17, Herm. 373, 565 2) appear 
to be due to abbreviations or ligatures, we may imagine m to have been a 
small book written in the common fluent hand of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries, the period. to which we owe our most valuable copies of Greek 
writers. Did it resemble the MS. Laur. 32, 15 (D) of the Iliad, or Laur. 82, 
24 of the Odyssey, or any of the various tenth to eleventh century MSS. of 
Hesiod, or perhaps Barocci 50, a book which contains the Batrachomachia, 
Musaeus and Phocylides? It was of course written in the East, and it was 
supposed by Matthaei that M itself was brought to Moscow from Athos 
(Geel /.c.). 

In the course of time, like so many other books, m lost a number of 
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quires, which were not replaced, and when in the fourteenth century the 
scribe of M took it to copy, nearly half the Iliad, and an unknown amount of 
the Hymns, had disappeared. As far therefore as our positive evidence goes 
the canon of the Homeric Hymns is unclosed, and a papyrus from an Egyptian 
tomb may any day give us a hymn to Zeus or Athena. 


x 


After M we come to a group of MSS. DELIIT, which have been held to 
belong to one family. The following list of absolute agreements justifies this 
statement :— 


Ap. 

17 «tvOeov DELITT KvvOtov p Kxiviov M. 

35 avbroxavys DELIIT avtoxayns p (deest M). 

46 co. DELIIT om. p (deest M). 

ib, yaréov DELIIT yatawy p (deest M). 

59 full line DELIIT half line p (deest M). 

65 xy épotunvy DELITT ryevoiuny p (deest M). 

71 ins DELIIT idn p (deest M). 

72 atipnow DELIIT atipnoas p (deest M). 

73 aces DELIIT aon p (deest M). 

74 «patos DELII(? T) Kpatos p M. 
174 apyérepov DELII(? T) vpuérepov p M. 
216 mvepins DELIIT muepin p metpinv M. 
224 revpnocov DELII(? T) TeAunooor p Téupicov M. 
272 mpodyouev DLIT(desunt ET) mpocdyoev p M. 
284 droxpéuarac DLITI (desunt ET) éarixpéuatra p M. 
322 pnoeat DELIIT éte pnjoeat p unticear M. 
326 «al viv pév Tol yap DELIIT Kal viv Tol yap p kal viv pévta M. 
339 4 moocov DELIIT # Tapocoy p éativ. dcov M. 
346 dpatacxero DELIIT ppatécketo p M. 
538 hab. DELITT om. p M. 
Herm. 

36 7d om. DELII(? T) hab. p M. 

45 a? 6re DELII(? T) as OTe pH OTe M. 

59 dvoya xrvTov DELII(? T) GvopmakAruTHnY p dvowaxkruTov M. 

72 dxepaciovs DELII(? T) axnpacious p M. 
286 SpavrAovs DELIT & aypavrovs p M. 

oy ate , 
Spavrous 

303 oiwvoiow eb DELII(? T) oiwvoicr ov p M. 
361 dreyivev DELII(? T) dXeclvov p areyifov M. 
397 omevdovro DELII(? T) otrevoovte p M. 
398 & én’ DELTI(? T) én’ p M. 


560 Oulewor DEL(deest II, ? T) Oicwor p Oviwow M, 
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Aphyr. 
16 ypvonrarov DELT(leest 1) xpvonrdxatov p M. 
20 oAts DELT(deest I1) movos p moves M. 
267 éstac’ DELIIT éotao’ p M. 
vi. 12 xoopicOnv DELIIT KoopelaOnv p xoounaOny M. 


The list need not be continued beyond Dion. vii. 34, where L breaks off. 
DELIIT are thus descendants of an archetype (x) which is not that of M or 
p. We shall see later that ELIIT are the most exact representatives of this 
archetype ; before proceeding to establish their position and value, we may 
examine D and several other MSS. which appear to belong to the w family. 


D. 


It will be shown afterwarde that x parts into two branches, ET (a) and 
LIT (2). The following passages prove that D belongs to } rather than 


to a:— 
Ap, 4 haldipos ET galdiua LITD. 
20 ro. ET re LID. 
38 vigos ET vnowy LIID. 
ib. Nutrapotatn ET Attrapwtaryn LITD. 
44 mretpjecoa ETD metpnoeo(a)a LIT. 
51 xe Oérers ET x’ €BéXers De OéAns IL Kérys L. 
60 weiao ET meiap LII weiap D. 
75 ad of E ad of T adj of DL Gn of II. 
76 dxndéa dyn tei Xdwv ET dxndéa yrjrer Nady LIID. 
86 te om. ETD hab. LIT. 
88 oa’ &oya ET aé yy éoxa LITD. 
96 om. ET hab. LITD. 
128 domaipovteo ET aotraipovta LITD. 
162 BauBariacriv ET xpeniiadoie LII «pepBariacrtiv D. 
171 ad’ ipéwv ET ag’ hpéwv LITD. 
176 éecd) ET émrtd}) LIT éart 8% D. 
180 pwdctov ET pdrnrov LIID. 
197 ore Xaxeia E(? T) ovte Adyeva LIID. 
217 3 payvinvas ET » payvnidas LITD. 
260 rerevéooas ET ternéooas LIID. 
261-89 om. ET hab. LITID. 


Out of 21 variants in 300 lines, D agrees 3 times with ET, 18 times 
with LII. <A continuation of the comparison would establish the same 
proportions. Plainly D was constructed on a basis of LIT. It differs from 
them in the following points; I omit places in which D coincides with p. 





16a T use p to denote the Paris family and its archetype (Hollander’s 7). 
P y YP 
L 2 
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41 this verse in D stands after v. 36. The eye of the scribe passed 
from dpos aim in 35 to dpos aim in 40. 
60 weiap D reiac ET wedap LII siap p. 


72 heapiibinie D atipijcw x. The process of correcting D seems here 
displayed.” 

74 xara xpdtos D xatax. Cf. 71 where D (with NP) has to 
mp@rtov for To mpartor of x. 

83 duacev D dpocev x. Evidently a correction to make metre. 


ti) 
114 t8uad’ D icpal «x (iopal! p). 
130 dBavarotor D abavarnar 2. 
223 t€as D ies a. 
402 éreppaccato D émigpdcaato x. 
514 dyatrov D ...arov w. This is the clearest case of conjecture 
in D. 


540 rndacov yy eros D rnvctov Eros &. 


Herm. 38 @dvous D Oavns xz. M also has Odvors, but it was not available 


in Italy in the fifteenth century. 
47 XaBov Dand zx. D in marg. yp. rayev. Cf. Ap. 72, another 
instance of the process of correction in D. 
70 Oéwv D Gedy x Not an accidental difference, cf. T 53 Gedy 
éml xaddKor@vyn, where Oedy is Aristarchus’ reading, 
@éwv Herodian’s and our MSS. are about equally divided. 
Cf. also A 503, véwy and vedv. Dem. 490 Oéwy of M is 
necessarily wrong. 
99 oxomin D crominv &. 
100 peyapndelao D; peyayndeid(0)to LIT, ueyapnde(orco ET. Here 
D seems closer to the ET branch. 
103 yAavvov D; ixavov cet. The effect of #racev before and 
Anvods after ? 
124 xara otudérw D, xatax. Cf. Ap. 71, 74. 
151 efAvpévos D eirvpévos x. 
186 dyynarovd’ D oyxnorovd @. 
238 audixarvrro D dudixadrirres x. 
261 éevres D eesrras 2. 
284 xabicat D xabicoa x. 
289 avparoy xal botatov D, miparor Te Kal x. 
425 Sé rAuyéws D 8 Aruyéws x. 
540 BovrA\erar D pHderac x. Would seem an obvious conjecture, 
but cf. & 300 Bovrger’ ‘XD’ for under’, + 326 Bovrnv 
‘PU’ for pater. 





17 The same correction seems to be found in T. Bethe Jc. p. 524 says ‘ariujow verbessert zu 
a&rimhons[?).” 
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Aphr. 3 kata Ovnrdv D rata x. | 
13 cxvtiva D catwa x. Conjecture. 
22 éotin D iotin w Cf. the contrary, Hest. xxix. 6,11. & 159, 
Tt 304 we have the same variant. 
118 ypvonraxdtov D xpvenddtov x. Conjecture. 
‘ Bupe a. 
174 jpe D wan b. 
203 édv D évov x. 
205 reripévos D retipevovos x. 
214 dynpaos D ayipas x. 
Ge xxx. 3 brépyerat D érépyerar x. 
Hel. xxxi, 4 dyaxdertny D ayaxdvthv x. A conjecture to help the 
metre, cf. e.g. 1 165 «AnTods, KNevTOvSs, KAVTOUs, E 491 al. 
Diose, xxxiii. 1 €owete D éorrete x. : 


A conjecture and not a happy one. 





At. 


In 1889, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy published in the Athenaewm, p. 631, an 
account of a MS. in the monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos, which con- 
tained the Homeric Hymns, The MS. did not include the Demeter-hymn, 
but still considerable hopes were excited by the discovery. These have been 
dissipated by the publication, in the Classical Revicw, October 1894, by Prof. 
Ingram Bywater of a collation of the MS. made by Prof. M. Constantinides. 
The facsimiles made by Mr. Constantinides, which Prof. Bywater had the 
kindness to show me, prove clearly, both from the writing and the style of 
illumination, that the Athos MS. is a specimen of an ordinary fifteenth- 
century book ; and this coincides with Mr. Constantinides’ description of the 
material, él ydptov dpyaiov trapeupepods peuBpavy. It is only in the 
fifteenth century that we find white glazed paper that looks like vellum. 

This fifteenth century MS. closely resembles D, and (accordingly) its 
effect upon the text of the Hymns is limited to the immediate position of 
this MS. Its closeness to D may be judged from the following readings 
which the two have in common: Ap. 19 ia’ ivdzroco, 41 the line takes the 
place of 36, oiceis (with E), 372—4 om., 403 dvacelcacke (with NV), 
Herm, 54 xovaBioe, 93 pnnérs, 100 peyapnde/ao, 103 jravvov, 156 déce, | 
224 dori opoia (with p), 420 yérace, 539 ypvodpami, 540 BovreTar, 572 § 
om., Aphr. 13 oxdtiva, 22 éotin, 46 puynpuévat, 174 Hpe, 214 dynpaos, Asclep. 

“ 








xvi. 3 gdeydos (with KN). The points in which it differs from D are 
unimportant; they are: according to the collation as follows: Ap. 136—8, , 
not added in marg., 147 idyoves, 152 idoves, 211 om. (accidental, cf. »), 217 Hy 
payrnias, 339 wdcocov, 347 morvadotoot, 359 ywpav, 402 vojcas, 468 
éxyedyaotwv, 501 om. and in 500 vnov for deidSew, 509 & for 7’, 522 reripn- 
pévos (with MT), 544 8 om., Herm. 5 jradver’, 45 SuvnOador (with p), 446 ny 
gyrnta (with p), Aphr. 203 fjprace dv, 244 raya om., Mus. Ap. xxv.-1 at 
Znvos for dc0s, Hest. xxix. 9, 10, after v. 11. 
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D and At therefore are copies of one archetype, and as commerce in 
Greek MSS. set Westwards and not Eastwards, we must suppose that this 
archetype was.an Eastern Greek MS. and that D was copied from it in the 
Eastern world and exported to Italy. This archetype differed from the 
general « family, or more nearly from the branch 0, in these points: (1) it 
omits the variants which we shall see belong to the family; (2) it exhibits 
certain readings which are not found in any other extant MS., and as it seems 
unlikely that the scribe had access to any different and now perished stock, 
are to be called conjectures, That is to say, the original of At D was a type 
of MS. intended to present a readable text of the author at the expense of 
tradition. In this respect it occupies an entirely different position from M, 
ELIIT and nearly all the p family, It resembles 8, and approximates to the 
ed. pr. The critical faculty of the scribe was not great, far less than that of 
8, I, or of Demetrius Chalcondyles; he lets pass the palpable # corruption 
tudrov Ap. 306, and but few of his corrections are acceptable. 


HJK 


D or some MS. very like it has itself descendants, and these may next 
be disposed of. They are H (Harley 1752), J (Estense ii. B 14), K (Laur. 
31, 32). That these belong to the general family # is proved by these 
passages where (H)JK agree with « against m p: 


Art. ix. 3 perjrns HIJK « (and Lz) psranrns p wéArntos m. 


Mat. de. xiv. 3 tpépos HJK x Bpopos m p. 
Apoll, 35 abtoxavns HJK x avtoxdyns p (deest M). 
ib. 59 full line HJK x half line p (deest M). 


and by these where (H)JK agree with « and m (with the latter of which 
they can have had no direct connexion) against p: 


Ares viii. 9 ev0apoéos HJK x m evOaréos p y1™ 

Mat. de. xiv. 3 tupmdavev HIK x m TUTdvwD /). 

Ap. 78 axndéa xnte. Aadv JK (deest H) mx Exacta te Hira rerrovdwr p. 
152 ot ror’ ém’ JK (deest H) m « ot 69 mor’ ér- p. 


162 xpepBariaortnv JK (deest H) m : 
KpemBariacrov & i xpeuBarcacvy p. 
The difference between # and JK is only of itacism. 


Ap. 172 tpéwv JK (deest H) m x (ipéwov FE) tpov p. 
176 érvdn JK (deest H) x érecdy m EmLony p. 


That HJK are more nearly descended from D appears from the following 
passages : 





1 By y I designate the marginalia of z. 
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Asclep, xvi. 3 preyvos DK \ 


reyéos HJ preyvou x p (preytos N). 


Ap. 41, after v. 35 DHJK after v. 40, cet. 
49 éBnoato DK ae: Re. 
Bioars HI éBncero cet. (€Bjacaro L). 
60 wetap DJK Telap 2, Tiap p. 
n 
72 atipnow D ATiNOw & aTLiLHoas Pp. 


atysnon JK (K in ras.) 


Here J seems to have followed the correction of D, K to have followed 
the text of D and then to have been altered to the correction. 


yp. Suwoev 


I Gpoo(a)ev % p. 
époccev J 


Ap. 83 épuocev iy 


Here contrariwise K follows D, J follows the vulgate reading but is 
corrected into the reading of D. 


6 ) 
Ap. 114 iSua? DJK iopal’ x (topal’ Il) icOual’ p. 


The close connexion between H, J and K is shown by their frag- 
mentariness, and by the curious order of the Hymns (viii.—xviii. Ap. 1—186) 
that they contain ; their archetype, which intervened between them and D, 
must have consisted of a few gathers, survivors of some more complete MS., 
bound up in a wrong order. The half-verse Ap. 186 évOev 5€ mpos "OdXvprrov 
may have been the catch-word or guard of the quire with which the arche- 
type ended. The copyists incorporated this morsel in their texts. How v. 
185 came to be omitted, and v. 184 written after this catchword, does not 
appear. 

The various members of the family differ amongst themselves, and if 
the variants in the original D are due to conjecture, much more so are these 
in its descendants. They are, in H, 


Ares viii. 4 Oéuiora H Béutoros cet. 
Ap. 46 oi H (.. ot T) cot cet. 
in J 
Ap. 57 aywnaoove’ J - ayivovowy 8 ed. pr. dywwncovery cet. 
59 8 pa Oeoi Keo éywor TS 8) a om. cet. 
65 yevolunv J cum p § y’ €poiunv x cum K, © 
70 aivas ye J rye om. cet. 
74 adrrvdus J dus cet. 
82 éorat, yp. J (cum m) éoriv cet. 
86 wéAeTar, om. ted. ménev cet. (om. te DET ed. pr.). 
Ap. 139 vy’ av@éeu obpeos .dvOecwv 
brn J Te plov ovpeos avOeaw Urns cet. 


151 dvdpas J advnp K x aiel m y p. 
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Of these dyswicove’ and ésra: are excellent original conjectures, 
ryevoiuny is an easy correction of the p of z: 


Two of the family possess common variants in 


Dem. xiii. 1 Snpntp’ HI Syuntnp’ KET (Syunrnp I) dnuyjrep’ D p. 
Ap. 31 xvdvy add. HJ om. K cet. 


KAuTh 
This variant I cannot explain, unless it is a relic ot vavovxXerTy. 


39 xovpixov H ) 
xoupuxou J 
51 w’é0édous Hy 
KeBérous J | 


, , 
Kopvxou K x kwpvxou, p. 


Kn’ €Bérers KD xebérers ET p xeOédAns LIL. 


55 oloes HI oiceis E p otorets LITT (def. M). 
158 dv HJ ap cet. 


Traces of the conjectures of J appear in K. 
Ap. 65 yevoisnv J yevou K m. 2. 

Ap. 151 dvipas J, K m. 2, and ef. 72. 

Lastly all three MSS. differ from D in reading 


emi for-évi D Ap. 52. 
um’ oivwrroo for tm’ ivorowo D Ap. 18. 


8. 


S (Vat. 1880) is a fragment of eight pages, the first gather of a 
fifteenth century MS. That it belongs in stock to # appears from the 
following passages : 


Ap. 22 ddov 8S « adov M p aédov TI’. 
35 dvtoxavns S « avtoxayns p (def. M). 
46 co S x om. p (det. M). 
59 full line S a half-line p (def. M). 
73 bce S x oon p. 
75 ddnoi S adqui x adoin }). 
78 dxndéa xnte Aawv S wv éxaorta Te pvAa veTrovdwy /. 
129 décpar’ S K dSecpar’ « M Seopa” /). 
136, 7, 8 hab. S II; in marg. « om. M p. 
152 of tor’.Su M ot 8% wor’ p. 
162 xpeuBariacrov S x . 
celaineiaiee MJ. xpepBadiarvy p. 
176 émresdy SME arid 2: €mvdny /). 
197 obre Adxeta S « ote Aayeia ME or’ EA p. 
211 épevOet S x épeyOe? M vers, om. 7). 
272 mpoayouev S x . mpocdyorev M p, 


274 dé€ar SM ax déEato p. 
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Next there are several places in which S agrees with p against x; 
although it seems more likely that they also are pure conjectures on the part 
of §, still it might be maintained that they were taken from a member of 
the p class, I therefore give them apart :— 


Ap, 3 émuoyedov S p éml oxedov x. 
65 wept tiujecoa Sp mepitipnecoa x. 
wb. yevoiuny S p y épotunv x. 
83 dpwoocer S p Opocer x. 
114 icOpal’ S p ional! x. 
151 aiel Sp avip w. 
306 tuddova S p Tupnov x. 


In some other places S coincides with HJK or a member of », e.g. 


Co 
Ap. 30 écc0us S A dcouvs E  saovs cet. 
51 x’ eBérois SH xe Oérous I xeOeNexs and KeGér7¢ cet. 
53 addAws SJ aAXos cet. 
59 Sypiv dvaxr’ ei Bocxors Oeol xe a Eywor 8. The nearest is 
J’s Snpov dvakr’ ei Booxes: 5) pa Oeoi xe o éxwor, 
and this is the only other MS. that has the accusative 
avaKr . 
f aripjow x. 
l drupnoas p. 
88 ae e€oxya SJ o eEoya ET ce x’ e€oya S correctus, cet. 
129 décpar’ S K (Seopar’ J) Secopar’ M x Seopao’ p. 
139 dre piov S dre ppiov D_ Gre Te fuov or ppiov cet. 


y 
2 atuynnon S J atiunow D atipyeo corr. in n K 


The list however is more important of readings that are found in S 
only :-— 
Ap. 18 bm iverow 8 ; the nearest is M’s bm: verrovo. 
44 pjvaia S ; the rest accent pyvaia. 


Cc 
53 Ajnoes S ; Adooes cet. 
54 evBwro ce Eceabar SS evBwv or evBovv ce éveaOai cet. 
57 ayivovow S aywyoove’ J daywioovew cet. 
128 éryov S_ itayxov cet. 
165 GA’ aye irnwoe S (cum Thuc.) dAdAad ye AnT@ M dAraye 87 
ANTe cet. 
209 ommdr dvwopevos S  ommatav iguevos M Grrzot . dvwopevos i 
cet. 
-216 miepiny S (aerpinv M) aeepins.x miepin p. 
234 xelv’ S - xeiv’ cet. 
297. vides épyivou S_ viée cepyivov cet. 








4 
: ’ ips : Y 
There being, as in the case of D, no other source existing from which i 
different readings might be drawn, one must call these variants conjecture et 
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of the scribe of 8; and it must be admitted that he was a scholar of. unusual 
attainments and penetration. Of all the anonymi that have dealt with the 
Hymns the second hand of I alone is comparable to him. The mutilated 
form of the variants vv. 54 ev8wdo and 325 4 might suggest that. they were 
not original to S but were copied from its archetype. At 165 we see the 
Thucydidean original reappear; naturally there can be no question of a 
survival of the genuine tradition; the scribe either took the reading from 
the text of Thucydides or conjectured it independently. I do not know 
which is the more probable hypothesis. It is to be noticed that in the other 
case of corruption in the passage quoted by Thucydides, 171, 8 does not 
revert to the Thucydidean dgyjpas, but reads with Ep ag’ tpuéwr. 

S then belongs to the x stock, but omits the y variants and presents a 
corrected text. Like D it was a copy intended for current reading, and the 
rough places in the text were intentionally smoothed over. This character, of 
D and §, is the result of our comparison and inference ; the two MSS. find an 
analogy in a contemporary recension where the aim of polishing the text is 
avowed, and the name of the reviser known—the first printed edition. 


ED. PR. 


This. was published in Florence in the year 1488, in two volumes, the 
first of which contains the Iliad, the second the Odyssey and Hymns. For a 
description of the book see Legrand, Bibliographic Hellénique i. p. 9 sq. The 
subscription, at: the end of the Hymns, names Bernardo and Nerio Nerli to 
whose munificence, and Demetrius of Milan the Cretan to whose’ labour and 
skill, the edition: was. due; the latter according to Legrand, p. 10, was the 
printer. The name of the editor, to whom the scientific merit of the edition 
is owing, is given by Bernardo Nerli in the Latin dedication to Piero dei 
Medici 18 prefixed to the first volume: Nam ut omittam Nerit fratris liberali- 
tatem : et Ioannis Accaioli auxilium: Demetriique Cretensis dexteritatem : id 
inprimis mihi oportunum fuit : maaximeque optatum: quod ad hane rem Deme- 
trium Chalcondylem Atheniensem nactus eram: Virum profecto tempestate nostra 
doctissimum : preceptoremque meum: a quo huiusmodt opus accwratissime recog- 
nosct possct. Perdifficile enim mihi videbatur sine eruditissimo viro id operis 
castigatissimum emendatissimumaque ficrt posse. Itaque ex illius consilio Homerum 
ut vetustate primum: ita etiam divino quodam ingenio summum poctam : ac 
litterarum fontem elegi: qui quidem ob incuriam atque negligentiam librariorum 
ita sut dissimilis videbatur: ut in nullo fere codice quamvis perveteri integer 
agnosceretur. Quamobrem eruditissimi. sane virt opera; qualem Demetrium 
nactus est: summopere indigebat : qui et amore quo me non mediocri prose- 
quitur: et communis utilitatis gratia maxime adductus ipsa Homert opera 
singulart diligentia summogque studio cum Eustathit commentariis conferens 
examinavit: atque emendavit :......The life of Demetrius Chalcondyles may 
be read in Legrand i i, p. XCiv. s. He had been at this time ‘some sixteen 


18 The iolhiationiiie son of thadideins killed j in tomb is at Monte Cassino. The Antuiligy pre 
1503 near the mouth of theGarigliano,andwhose —_ was dedicated to him (1494). 
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years public teacher of Greek at Florence, having succeeded Argyropoulos in 
1471. Other books in which he appears as editor are the Isocrates of 1493, 
printed at Milan (Legrand i. p. 16) and the Suidas of 1499 also printed ‘at 
Milan (vd. p. 63). For a specimen of his work as a scribe, see Omont, Fac- 
similés des Manuscrits Grees des XVe. et XVIe. sidcles, plate 16. To Homer 
Demetrius prefixes an address to the reader, following the dedication of Nerli, 
in which. the essential passages are the following:...... kaXov Te Kal TéNELOV 
TuvTn TO épyov ametérXcaav: THs Suvathis Kal map’ nuav SvopAacews TeTv- 
ynkos: opodpa yap Huiv mrevovev Evexa Sia orrovdis eyéveto, €p’ Baov olov 
teh StopO@cacBat Tad TE Omypov TolrjpaTta TpocyYpyHaa- 
pévots Kal Tots evotadiou bUTropryynpact, Kal TA TY GUY- 
ypadhéwy wept avtod metoinpéva: a Sé Te Kal didpvyev Huds ev 
TOTaUTN TpayLateia, cvyyveuns dv bd TOV Evyvapovas Kpire EAedOvTwY 
Sixaiws a€voito: Kal wadiota éd’ ols 4 obdapod 4 ev Kopid OALyots, ovTE 7) TOV 
Acyomévan évvora ote pv ) axodovOla €AXEAELTTTAL. AX’ eltep dpa, év YE 
op0oypadia étiv ov, kal TH TOD pétpov amapticn ein av TL TUXOV EAXUTES* 
TO wey UO TOV TA ypdupata cuvTOévtar, TO Sé Te Kal bp’ Huadv tapopOEv: 
Sei pévroe wr) ayvoeiv as Ev Te TH Batpayouvopayla kal Trois 
bmvots eviayxyod 1a THY TOV AvTLypagav StagPOopar, ovUTE 
OTOV ETO cippwos oUTE pHY TO THS Stavolas bytes amapTi- 
Cetar maparAnoios S¢ xav Td Siwvos cvyypappatt. ob piv adda Ta TE 
Ths Batpayouvopaylas Kal Tov Tuvev ohoKAnpa ye TYYXavovTa, ob pavrws 
lows adv elye StepOappéva Se bd Tod TocovTov ypovov Kai THs wept TadTa 
TOV Noyiwv dperelas, ovK dv TOAAHY THY Enulav emripépovev Tots PiropabEce: 
Ta 5é ip’ Huav wapopOévta Kav 6 Bpaxéa remaidevpévos ev TovTois ov 
xXareras cuvidor. That is to say, Demetrius explains that he has made a 
recension, d:6p0wars, of the poem, assisted (for the Iliad and Odyssey) by the 
commentaries of Eustathius and the works of other (Byzantine) writers. He 
apologizes for errors and oversights, where tradition has lost both the meaning 
of words and the construction of sentences, and for mistakes in spelling and 
inetre, due partly to the printers, partly to himself; in particular, in the 
Hymns and the Batrachomyomachia the badness of the MSS. has caused here 
and there the loss of the connexion of the lines and the soundness of the 
sense. We expect therefore to find an eclectic text, with the tradition 
improved in many places, left as it stands in others for want of a remedy. 

The class of MSS. that Chalcondyles took as the foundation for his text 
is clear from the following passages (M, being still in the East, naturally 
does not enter into the question) :— 




















































Ap. 39 Kopvxov ed. pr. x 
46 cou hab. ed. pr. x 
59 full line ed. pr. « 
65 x’ épotuny ed pr. « 
71 wns ed. pr. x 
73 woe ed. pr. x 
74 xpatos ed. pr. x 













om, p. 

half line, p. 
ryevoluny, Pp. 
tén, Pp. ig 
Hon, p. | . | 


K@pvKOU, p. 
Kparos, p. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ap. 75 abdjoi ed. pr. ddyjoi ete. « 
78 axndéa xnter Nawv ed. pr. « 


114 
129 


136, 7, 8 hab. ed. pr. hab, in marg. « 


151 


152 of rér’ éraytia ed. pr. # 


174 
176 
197 
211 
216 
224 
227 
237 
272 
274 
284 
291 
292 
304 
328 
525 
538 
Herm, 1 
45 
59 
72 
86 
119 
152 
159 


168 
224 
232. 
303 
313 
342 
356 
397 
398 
519 
560 
Aphr. vi. 7 


iopal’ ed. pr. « 
Seopdr’ ed. pr. # 


avnp ed, pr. # 


Hpétepov ed. pr. x 

> \ 
émidy ed. pr. 2 
ovTe Adyeva ed. pr. # 
€pevOet ed. pr. x 
muepins ed, pr. 
Tevpnooor ed. pr. 2 
morrote ed, pr. 
mpetiot ed. pr. # 
mpowyovey ed. pr. “ 
béEac ed. pr. a 
vroxpéwarar ed, pr. « 

ry 
oi’ ed. pr. 
Thow ed, pr. x 

, , 

TavavTro® ed, pr. 
aioxyvvas ed. pr. ” 
Tov ed. pr. & 
te ed, pr. « 
e Lal 
dmvel ed, pr. 

a ¢ 
al Ore ed. pr. « 
v ‘ 
dvoua KdvTov ed, pr. # 
axerpacious ed. pr. # 


avTompeTys as ed. pr. # 


ai@vas ed. pr. # 
mep iyvicr ed. pr. 
gurynrevoewy ed. pr. x 


¥ 

amracrot ed. pr. « 
éortwy opoia ed. pr. # 
Tavau7rooa ed. pr. # 


~ al = 
oiwvois: ed ed. pr. oiwvotow ev « 


épéewvev ed. pr. # 
Sova ed, pr. x 
katépe€e ed. pr. 
omevoovto ed. pr. # 
& én’ ed. pr. # 
ouBSpipor ed. pr. ” 
Ovicwor ed. pr. « 
évtuxToy ed, pr. # 


12 KoopicOny ed, pr. % 
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adoin, p. 


Exaord Te HUG vETTOVSWY, P. 


icOpual, p. 
Seopa oa’, p. 
om. 

aiel, p. 

“\ , Te. } , 
ot 8 wort’ émavtia, p. 
UpmeTEpor, )). 
ETLONV, p). 

a Ee , 
ovT €dayxela, 
om. p. 
mLepin, pp. 
TEAUNOOOY, /). 
TWTOTE, ). 

, , 
mpeatic’, . 
Tpoowyoler, Pp. 
déEaro, p. 
ETLKPEMATAL, /). 

> 
70» p. 
ToLoW, Pp. 

4, ? 
TAVUTOO , )). 
aicxvvac’, /). 
TOD, pp. 
be, p. 
lcd 
duvet, p. 

a cd 

as OTE, p. 
OvomaKAUTIY, /). 
axnpacious, /. 
avToTpotrnaas, /). 
ai@vos, pp. 

map’ iryvuct, p. 
gynAnrevoey, p. 

At 
” 
aTacTOL, p. 

” 3 
EXTropat oval, /. 
TavuTroba, p. 
oiwvotou ov, p. 
€péetvor, p. 

dca, p. 

, 

Katéepee, 7. 
omevoovTe, )). 
én’, p. 

v 

oBpipoy, p. 
Ovawar, /. 
eUTUKTOD, )). 
KoopeiaOny, p. 
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Dion. vii. 39 xatexpipvevTo ed. pr. « | KATEKPHVOVTO, /. 
Ares viii. 9 edOapoéos ed. pr. x ev0aréos, p. 
Art, ix. 3 pedrHnrns ed. pr. x piAHTHS, P. 
Mat. de, xiv. 3 tpopos ed. pr. Bpopos, p. 
Pan xix. 7 xdpnva ed. pr. « Kérevea, pp. 
26 Oaréwy ed. pr. « OaréOwr, /. 


Chalcondyles thus showed his judgment by selecting the 2 family, the 
excellence of which has only of late years been definitely recognized, for his 
basis; he did not however follow any of the nearest ‘representatives of the 
original (ELIIT). He required an authority that did not offer alternative 
readings, or flagrant impossibilities in the text ; he therefore had recourse to 
a corrected member of the family, namely D; or a MS. very like it. This 
appears from the following places in which D and ed. pr. coincide :— 


Ap, 51 x’ €Bereus (we OérXers ET, xe Oédrns LIT). 
60 zetap (weiap LII, wetas ET). 


72 aripnon, pS D (atipjow ELIIT). 
74 xara (kata 2). 
130 d@avdrowo: (aBavarnor «). 
402 éwreppaccaro (€mippdccaro «). 
515 ayarop (...aTdv 2“). 
540 9’ Eros (€rros x). 
Herm. 11 eis (weis «). 
38 Odvns (Odvois x). 
70 Oéwv (Pedy x). 
100 peyapndelao (weyaundeloro ET, weyapnde8(o)1o LIT). 
124 xara (cata 2). 
224 éoriv opoia (Hote II, Horny E). 
238 audixadrvrrer (audhixadvTTor 2’). 
261 Eecmes (Eevtras @). 
289 om. te (hab. 2). 
Aphr. 118 ypvonraxdrov (ypvaendatov ~). 
174 jpe (nupe «). 
203 prac’ édv (évov 2). 
Terra xxx. 3 brépyerar (€répyerat x). 
Sol xxxi. 4 ayaxNertny (ayaxduTHy @). 


Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that D is one among several 
manuscripts that Chalcondyles consulted, and whose readings he sometimes 
prefers to those of ELIIT. At all events, the ed. pr. not unfrequently 
coincides with other extant MSS., as in the following passages. M, as already 
noticed, is put out of consideration. 


Ap. Title: ounpov vyvot evs atrokAwva, So exactly only II. 
18 bm’ ivetoo. So exactly only S. 
25 % ws (} ws A, rough breathing apparently erased). 
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Ap. 57 ayivovew with 8. 
59 Snpov ava ei Béoxers Oeoi Ké a’ éxwow; so exactly DI. 
82 érrew with J. 
136, 7,8 hab. in text. SII, though only by accident in I. 
210 éXatiovidy with EB. 
223 tas cum DS. 
230 f£es cum S. 
233 of dé cum p (od dé 2). 
244 ade cum S p (ade z). 
259 avOparois cum p (avOpwToice x). 
297 vides épyivov cum 8, 
306 ruddova cum S p. 
322 ért pwnoear cum p (ere om. 2). 
326 Kal viv Tou yap cum p. 
Herm. 138 éaed row cum A (ézrei @). 
254 Alevw cum p y (KALvN @). 
322 tkovro Kdpnva cum p y (répOpov ixovTo x). 
Aphr. 16 ypvondaKatov cum p. 
Dion, vii. 8 Frye cum p. 


It is possible that some of these apparent agreements with MSS. may be 
mere conjectures on the part of Chalcondyles, but according to strict method 
it would be improper to call them so. The following readings however, for 
which no other authority can be quoted (except M in the East, and the 
second hand of I’, the latter very possibly drawn from the printed book), may 
be fairly called Chalcondyles’ own editorial contribution. 


Ap. 63 pév Kev cet. 
93 pein pén cet. 
96 peydpoics peydpors cet. 
220 ade ade cet. 
223 an’ én’ cet. 
317 in marg. Nelzret 
318 éuBarov éuBanrev. 
325 jv ap Hpev or Hpév cet. 7 ”ap S seems to 
point to the same conjecture. 
339 3 docov }} Woocov x, 1) Tapdcon p. 


361 «ai évOa om, this is perhaps one of the printer’s 
mistakes to which he alludes. 


392 vija Bony nuabonr cet. - 
407 of Ta mpata Ta mpaTa cet. 
411 if£ov i€ov cet. 

414 748 no cet. 

419 qrapéx mapex cet. 
450 yaitn yarns cet. ° 
452 tives mobev cet. 
502 épal’ épar’ cet, 
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Herm. 65 ado @pro cet. 
94 gas cvvéceve haalv éveve cet. 
175 giArnrevov dé gidrynredor cet. 
214 dyrnriy Pernriy x, pnrwriy p. 
236 ywopmevos xwdopevor cet. 
Perhaps another printer’s error. 
292 dnrnTéwv giryntéov x, dnrutéwv p. 
303 olwvois: ed oiwvoiow ed x, oiwvoiar av p 
400 arddXeTo atiTarXeTOo cet. 
‘ 474 abtayperov abt’ dyperor cet. 
482 dp’ av cet. 
491 ad adr’ cet. 
533 épeedvns épecivers cet. 
Aphr. 20 wrors TONS 2, TOVOS P. 
39 KcataOvntijos cata cet. Cf. 50, 51, 52. 
229 Kai evyevéos: evyeveos cet. 
Dion, vii. 13 Adeyou Avéoi cet. 
Pan xix. 31 «vAdynviov «vdAnviov cet. Another printer’s error. 
Poseid. xxii. 3 aiyas aiyas cet. 
Ge xxx.15 ralfovcat maifovar cet. 


Of these conjectures of Demetrius several were found in M on its 
discovery in 1780, viz. Ap. 223 da’, 318 éuBarov, 392 vija Gony (though only 
in a late hand), 502 épa0’, Herm. 65 dro, and these all are correct, though 
aro on Herm. 65 has probably no stronger position than that of an inde- 
pendent variant. 

These also are correct, though no MS. evidence has since been found to 
support them: Ap. 93 pein, 96 weydporot, 220 déde, 317 the marginal remark 
Nelrec coincides with the judgment of most modern editors, 325 Hv dp, 411 
iEov, 419 mapéx, 452 tives, Herm. 94 pas auvéceve, 214 dyrnrhv, 292 
Pnrytéwv, 400 atarreto, 474 adtaypetov, Aphr. 20 wrod, 39 Katabvyntiicr 
and other forms of xata@vytos, Dionys. vii. 13 Avdyot, Posid. xxii, 3 aiyds, 
Ge xxx. 15 malfovoat. 

The following appear to be incorrect: Ap. 63 pév for xev which is 
demanded by grammar ; 339 7 éccov, where the real reading is quite uncer- 
tain; Demetrius seems right in deserting the wéacov and mapécov which his 
MSS. offered him. 407 of? ra mp@tra; here M shows mpwticra to be the 
original; Dem. sought to emend the unmetrical wp@ta of his MSS. by 
inserting of. 414 #8, perhaps a printer’s mistake. 450 xya/rn, probably 
because he did not recognize a dative in the MS. yairns. Herm. 175 gidn- 
revwv, perhaps intended for dyAnTéwv as he corrects 214, 292; at least he is 
right in omitting the 6é of the MSS. ;. 303 ofwvois: ed, which at least is an 
improvement on the unmetrical ofwvoicw ed. 482 dp’ for dv, 491 ad for air’, 
533 épeedvns. Aphr. 229 cai edyevéos ; an attempt to correct the unmetrical 
MS. edyevéos ; M shows the real reading to be ednyevdos ; the case is parallel 
to Ap, 407, 
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With a total of some 33 conjectures, of which 23 are certain, the first 
editor of the Hymns brought a very solid contribution towards the restitution 
of his author’s text; and when we consider that Stephanus’ corrections were 
clerical, and that most of Joshua Barnes’ suggestions that deserve considera- 
tion are taken up with introducing parallel phrases from the Iliad and 
Odyssey, it may be said without hesitation that Demetrius has, to find his 
equal as an editor, to wait for Ruhnken. 


To recapitulate the results up to this point, we see that these MSS. 
which appeared generally to belong to the « family, viz. ALDHJKS and the 
MS. basis of the ed. pr., do not exhibit the influence of any other. stock of 
tradition, unless in the ed. pr. we may recognize traces of the other family », 
The variants between these MSS. and ELIIT, the principal representatives 
of 2, are seen to be due to conjecture. When therefore we proceed to 
investigate the relations of ELIIT and to reconstitute their archetype, we 
may leave out of account At1DHJKS. 





19 Errata in the readings of Eand J givenin 134 af® E, 


Mr. Goodwin’s edition. 135 aracoa E. 
eee os 136 sq. of év érépw xeivrar Ka obra of orixo; 
Apoll. Title eis axérdwva iB J * the mark ss is prefixed to the three 
3 émaxeddv J. vv. E. 
36 éiixriopérvn E. 141 Bijoao J. 
51 xeOéAas J. 156 dov E. 
53 taAdrws J. 166 x’ prod’ J. 
58 évOdde y’ apduevor J. 172 ev E. 
59 in marg. of ex of E. 176 ov’ J. 
61 gato E. 188 xi@apes E. 
65 yevoluny J. 208 prnoriipoiv E. 
68 de E. 210 éAariovibn E. 
nes. 211 épevde? not épwhet E. Valla’s ev is very 
ab. after 18ns for E read D. straggling and like a large w; but the 
72 arisen J. matter is settled by the word épev@eds in 
ib. nel E. the marg., where both syllables are 
73 bee J. . represented by the sign in question, 
75 abi of E. > i 


226 mw, andévE. | 
235 &ynow not ayfjow E. 
238 de E. 
240 &p E. 

yp. Suwoev 248 of ré E, 

83 instead of duwoory margo J read buoacer J. 256 elwe re E. 


77 gona re E, 

79 for dudooas read budooa, 
ib. ei E. 

82 éweh J. 


86 re om. J. 291 off E, and re E. 
ib, wéAera J. 292 rijow E. 

94 &AAal re, Hre for ixvain re J. 804 ravadrod’ E. 
101 rétaoGa J. 307 ap E. 
102 xpotmreuyav E. 309 43’ E. 

ib, eéxriopérns E. 311 wioa FE. 
105 Hvwyev E. 312 ds ew’ E, 
112 éxovres E. 313 xedv’ E, 
114 topad’ not to0uaé’ E. 320 xduoer E. 
119. &racoa E, 325 7p’ E. 
128 oe E. 325a yp. nad E. 


. aonépovta J. 326 Kal viv uty Tol yap eyw E. 
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ELIIT, 


An inspection of the variants of these four MSS, shows at once that 
they fall into two groups, ET and LIT; e.g. 


Ap. 4 paidipos ET 
38 vijcos ET 
th. Nerapotarn ET 
44 wretpjecoa ET 
51 xe Oérers ET 
. 
59 wepitas ET 
60 metas ET 
75 of ET 
78 dyn teiidwv ET 


gdaidipa LIT. 
vyowy LIT. 
Aurrapwraryn LIT. 
metpnoe(a)oa LII, 
Ke(O€)Ans LIT. 


om, LII. 

metap LII. 

ot LIT. 

-a yntet Adwy LI!, 





329 amo E. 

331 amd E. 

335 tirnver E. 
347 Hy’ E. 

348 iepoio E. 

351 48 E. 

355 moda’ E. 

356 pépecke E. 

7 mpl ye E. 

8 48 E. 
Bortaveipn E. 
Tt EK. 

ém in the text is a misprint. 
Kardlpoos E. 
386 ebxeréwr7i E. 


hy 
392 tuade’ (ic. 0) E. 
393 Kvdocou E. 
403 avacceioas xe E. 
410 wap E. 
412 re E. 
428 ba’éx E. 
439 43 E. 
ib. éo ex éd [Ammer’] E. 
441 &wo E. 
445 ald’ E. 
447 ppimijs E. 
454 ofa E. 
463 néda FE. 
476 ov’ EB. 
495 OE. 
499 épov E. 
518 &vro E. 
516 of E. 
(a0eor 
523 Seite 8’ &ywv KduToy (abeor E. (abeor above 
the line is in Valla’s hand, much smaller 
than he rest. 


H.S.—VOL. XV. 


Herm. 13 rére yelvaro E, 
42 aiav E. 


n 
111 mupia E. 
119 correct this to divas M 8’aidvas DELN 


ra 
3’ aidvos T d:’ai@vos Parisienses, 

143 dpOpa E. 

158 dex E. 

163 tirdoxen E. 

171 wodvaAriaor E. 

232 ravadbroda E. 

233 Adiov E. 

241 marg, 750 E. 

259 épyes E (as L). 


269 Sees E. 
303 radrots E. 
394 barn E. 
426 mero E. 
Aphr. 61 xptoav E. 
74 ovvddo E. 
113 read jperépny pro buerépny E. 
134 xedv’ E. 
167 Oca E. 
168 avAipy as printed is really addiov with o 
crossed out. 


K 
Aphr. x. 1 éumpoyeri E, with é crossed out. 
Mat. de. xiv. 8 tupmdvev J, 
ib. tumdva in E marg. is by Valla, not 
‘a man, rec.’ 
Pan xix. 46 8 dpBdxxetos E. 
48 fAdcoum with one o E. 











a a ae ee 


ee Sa nee 


uf 
" 
i 
i 
@ 


caused the omission, 


86 re om. ET 

88 o° éoya ET 

96 om. ET 
102 év«riopévns ET 
128 dozaipovtes ET 
136 in marg. on. ET 


162 BapBaiacrdv ET 

171 ipéwv ET 

176 érecd2) ET 

180 pjAcTrov ET 

217 payvujvas ET 

260 rereleaoas ET 

261—89 om. ET”° 

325 7p’ ET 

348 cepois ET 

423 év«ticpévov ET (cf. Ap. 
102) 

414 70eXov ET 

466 yap ET 

479 KkadXroior ET 


506, 7,8 om, ET 
(da 0eov 
523 adutrov fabeov E ) 
adutov fabeov T § 
Herm, 45 dpardvvar ET 
81 cvppiotoy ET 
86 avtotporycas Hs ET 


100 peyaperdeoro, priore ec 
ex » correcto ET 


168 ddvoro. ET 
288 avtnces ET 
296 peta post TArjpova add, 
ET 
400 avtiBarreTo E ) 
avtitadreTo T § 
Aphr. 10,11 in one ET 
68 Gedy, marg. yp. Onpav 
ET 
97 om, ET 
113 sperépnv ET (cf. Ap. 171) 
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hab. LIT. 

aé y eEoxa LIT. 
hab. LIL. 
évatipévns LIT. 
aotraipovra LII. 
on. om. LIT. 


Bay 4 
kpepBariacroy LII. 


meow LIT. 

émvdy LIL. 

pirnrov LIT. 

paynidas, marg. payvinvas LII. 
teAnéooas LII. 


hab, LIT. 
hp LIL. 


tepotoe LIT. 
évxtipévov LII. 


€Gerov LII. 
6é LII. 
Aroior L ) 
modnoior II § 
hab, LI. 


avtov Samedov, marg. ddutov Cabeov 
LIT 

dpapvyai, marg. duddduvac LIT. 

ouppioy(tL)wy LIT. 

avTompemis &s, Marg. avTOTpOTHTAS 
LIT. 

peyapnderd(o)vo LIT. 


At 
amaortoe LIT. 


avtnons LIL. 
om. LIL. 


atitadXero LII. 
in two LII. 
@npov LII. 


hab. LI. 
vuetepny LIT. 





® Accidentally, owing to évd5’ 260 and 289 ; cf. 506, 7, 8 where @aAdoons in 505 and 508 has 
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123 aetictov ET axtitov LI, 
156 petactpadbeioa ET petactpepOecioa Lil. 
174 Bupe ET nupe LII. 
€ 
186 éevras ET éevtres LI. 
207 tpas E ) s 
nies Tf tpowa LII. 
214 ica Oeoto. KT pata mavtTa, marg. yp. ica Oeoicr 
LI. 
256 dn ET én LI. 
262 cedrnvoi ET otAnvoi LIT. 
Co 
265 épuyav ET épvoay LII. 
Dion. vii. 3 veavin ET venvin LIT. 
29 éxatépw ET éxactépw LIT. 


I need not continue the list beyond Dion. vii. 34 where L breaks off, 
The number of literal variants that are common to E and T makes it abund- 
antly clear that they are direct copies of the same archetype (a). 

It is remarkable that these two MSS. E and T, so closely related, are 
among the few MSS. of the Hymns of which we know the scribes’ names. 
E was written by the personage who signs himself yewpyios odddAXa or 
BadXas wraxkevtivos, Giorgio Valla or Valle of Piacenza. This scribe, 
collector, author and teacher, after passing a life in Lombardy, Liguria and 
Venetia, died as public teacher of Greek at Venice in 1499. His name has 
been obscured by the better known Lorenzo, perhaps his relative, and his 
biography remains to be written. His library, including many MSS. in his 
own hand, passed at his death to Alberto Pio, Count of Carpi near Modena, 
and now forms the nucleus of the Greek collection in the Estense.” Con- 
stantine Lascaris, the scribe of T,is a better known man; see Legrand /.c. 
I. p. Ixxi. sg. When he wrote our MS. he had been some four years at 


Milan, teaching Greek under the patronage of Francesco Sforza. In view of 


the usual belief that late MSS. were generally corrected by their writers, it 
is noticeable how few novelties are the result of the editing of these two 
considerable scholars. To Valla belong the corrections oice?s Ap. 54, dov 
Ap. 156, prnotipow Ap. 208, dvtiBddrcto Herm. 400; to Lascaris 
dvaccciacxe Ap. 403, xpiccatov Ap. 446, @pto Herm. 65, 8 aypadrous 
Herm. 286. The value of Lascaris’ emendations it is evident exceeds that 
of Valla’s. The archetype a, about whose date we can only say it was earlier 
than 1464, contained a number of gross graphical errors, Which I need not 





21 See however Tiraboschi, Storia della Letter- life they are to be assigned. The only exception 


altura Italiuna, 1823, p. 1564 sq., and Gabotto, 
‘Giorgio Vallae il suo processo in Venezia nel 
1496,’ Nuovo Archivio Veneto 1891, p. 201 sq. 
Valla unfortunately rarely dated his MSS., and 
therefore we do not know to what period of his 





appears to be Estense ii. F 9, written in Venice 
in 1488, 

2 For the authorities see Noles on Greek MSS. 
in Italian Libraries, 1890, p. 3. 
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164 THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS: IT. 
repeat, and two or three noticeable variants, namely Ap. 479 the obvious 
conjecture xadXoior for ++ AXotow of w, Herm. 296 peta between tAnpova 
and yaorpos, Aphr. 174 Bupe which is a’s reading of the original Lupe. 

L and II are not connected in the same degree of closeness. It is true 
that they have a certain number of graphical errors in common, e.g. Ap. 20 
te for tot, 44 merpydec(c)a, 51 xe[Oé]Ans, 60 melap, 84 tata, 95 Hpns, 155 
70, 171 Hpéwv, 175 éridy, Herm. 362 droreyéws, 364 pnviccaip’, 412 
maconow, Aphr. 174 nupe, but each of them, and especially L, has a much 
greater number which are not common to the other. II’s errors are not 
worth collecting; those of L testify to a certain cautiousness on the part of 
the scribe (c.g. in the lacunas Ap, 7 X pecow, 8 avexp pace, 12 w TMA, 
Herm. 5 pw dp, Aphr. 6 &p péunrev, 133 am pijrnv) and also apparently to a 
misunderstanding of some abbreviations in ot archetype (e.g. Ap. 17 apo for 

“At 


ted 42 peeporrwy for peporrar, 64 Sealy = deFaiunv, 178 duns = duwiny, 


nines pnovinv, Herm. 565 dpévta a misunderstanding of inde). It is 
possible therefore that L and II are not direct copies of the same manuscript ; 
whether they are or not, however, is of little practical importance; their 
ultimate archetype (6) is represented very closely by them, and had well- 
marked characteristics which distinguished it from a—viz. fidelity and absence 
of conjecture and, in particular, the retention of the marginalia of # (=y) as 
marginalia and not as readings in the text. This will more clearly appear as 
we proceed to tabulate the readings of a and @ and to reconstruct from them 
the general archetype of the family, «. 


Ap. 55 oiceis KE) 
oioteis T § 


, a 
oioteis L a 
ghd l ola Tets iy 
olareis IL § 


a 
- ola(T)eis wv. 


The source of this error is evidently a confusion between o and the 
ligature for ot. It might be questioned whether o is a correction of E (as 
would certainly appear at first sight) or or in T was accidental. On the 
whole following the majority it is safer to say that « had oéoteis, tle more so 
as it is in the older sort of minuscule that there is a close resemblance 
between o and ot. 


ib, oiaeis twroddov E pelea 
\ TOMANV 
TOAAHV rite 
7m oLloTel a cs 
oiateis ovr = T . POR 
- 1 
TOAAHY ) pee | ss g- 
oloteis L ‘ | SOnAae a 
j mona above or in marg. 6, } 
oioTeis, Marg. woAAHv IT 


All four MSS. here record the variant of x; II alone keeps it in the 
place which it apparently occupied in 2, the margin; E puts it, corrupted, 
into the text. 
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B 0 
Ap. 59 Synpov dvak ei Booxots wepitas a’ Exwowr E in text. 
yp. et BorxoraGe of (ex ol) xe o Exo E in marg. 


dnpov avak ei Booxots Tepitas a éywow T 
u 
‘ v , , 
Snpov avak ei Booxos wepitas =o’ Exwow @ 
; 
dnpov avak ei Booxos =o’ Exwoww L 


Snpov avak ei Booxors Oeoi Ké a” Exwow II { 


B 
Snpov avak ei Booxots [Oeoi xe] o Exworr b. 


- This deep corruption has left a certain divergence between the members 
of either family; thus E in a and L in 3 alone preserve the important 


variant yw above Spor, which T and II omit. On the other hand E and T 
@ 
agree literally in the curious wepiras—a considerable test of relationship ; 


and we may thence conclude that E’s marginal variant yp. e Booxotcbe of 
Ke o &ywow was not in a, but was either conjectured by Valla or, more 
probably, taken from a MS. such as II or the archetype of II and L,d. In 
a the theta over zrepz is evidently a relic of the word which followed Bédcxors 
or Booxets. The letters aepiras are most ingeniously explained by Hol- 
lander, p. 18, who supposes them to mean zrepi 1a ¢, ‘about six,’ and to be a 
marginal note of a scribe defining the extent of the lacuna; this inter- 
pretation is very attractive, though I am ‘not aware of any instance of a 
copyist giving such precise particulars about his original, and the expression 
as it stands is necessarily imperfect. Nothing less than Xedze: (A) ypappata 
$s 


(yp.) rept a ¢ would be intelligible Greek. With this provision it is possible 
that the note stood in the margin of z, and that @ incorporated it (thinking 
it represented the actual reading) in his text, while } omitted it altogether. 
This process may suggest that a stage or stages intervened between a and 2. 

The relation between L and II seems simpler; L leaves a lacuna which 
II fills up: b therefore had either a lacuna or a few unintelligible letters 
between Bocxors and o éyworr. II either filled the lacuna with a conjecture 
or read these letters as Oeoi xe. The survival of the letter 6 in the other 
family a suggests the latter view. 


We may therefore reconstruct the reading of « as— 


B& 
énpov avak ei Booxats 0 a’ éywour, 
marg. X yp. epi Ta ¢. 
$ 


In the lacuna may have stood traces of eorxe. The corruption does not 
begin with 2, but goes back to the common archetype of # and yp, de. to 
the full uncial period. 
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ib, 114 iopad’ ET, iopal’ a 
iopad’ L, ) iopal! x. 


8 r topal” b 
iopal’ II aew 


The same corruptions occur E 778 where ic@ua0’ is common, icpaé’ and 
idua@’ rarer. II’s & is evidently a correction of the scribe’s; it occurs 
in DJK. 

ib, 136, 7, 8 in text. om. ET 

in marg. praefixis of év érépw xeivtat Kal obo of:o7¢you ET 

ita a, 

in text, om. L 

in text. hab. II l 

in marg, praefixis év érépw Kai obo of otiyo. Ketvrar LIT ) 

ita b, 


II evidently included these verses in the text by error; # omitted them. in 
the text, but had them in the margin with the formula in the words of either 
a or 0.3 


ib. 151 avnp ET ee Ss 
- av marg, avet & 
aiel marg. ET j “”P» 7 
avnp aiel L > ita 2, 
> ‘ > ‘ » Se, \ 
avnp II avnp, marg. atet h } 
aiel marg. IT, 


L here has put the marginal reading into the text. 
ib. 162 BapBartacriv ET BayBariactov a ) 


Bay Bay i 
xpepBariacrov LIT xkpeuBariactoyv b ) 


KpeuBariacror, 
mg. BapBartacTov «. 


In a the marginal reading was put into the text ; d records both. 


70.171 ipéwov ET tpéwr a \ bie 
juéwv LIT jyéov bd)” 
Since v and » are equivalent phonetically to each other, it is a question what 
stood in x; #éwv is given by M, vuar by p. 
nm ii 
1, 202 dud) hat : oe 
th, 202 audi daeiver E dppupaelver a) 
augipaeiver T e 
aude pacivern L) id, x. 
4 4 


id. } 
audi paciver II j 


°3 The ‘hooks’ which are written before prefixed are to change their place from text to 
these lines in M1 are not necessarily signs of margin or vice versa, e.g. in the Iliad Ven, 
omission, since E and T exhibit them in their 454, ff. 106v. and 108v., omitted lines are added 
margins, but imply that the vv. to which they are _in the margin with , prefixed, 
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The four MSS. here differ only minutely in their representation of the 
original; E has with painful accuracy preserved the iota adscript which was 
natural to an early minuscule MS., L has run the correction into the text and 
then marked it out again. 
ib, 211 h dw’ épevOet E) . 
rer ame id. a. 
H ap epevdet T S 
}) dw’ épevOe? L ) 
H dw’ épevbe? II . id. db. 
marg. yp.) dua popBavtt tproTrow 7) apapvvOe LIT 
) dp’ épevdet, marg. yp. i) dua PopBavte tpioTr6® 7) dpapyvOw x. 


In @ the marginal variant is ignored, in 0 it is recorded. 


tb, 217 4) payijvas ET, id. @ ) *) paryvnidas, marg. yp. 


payvinvas x. 


» payvnidas LIT laa j 
marg. yp. wayvinvas J 
In «@ the variant has been taken into the text, to the exclusion of the original 
reading : b records both variant and text. 


ib, 276 def. ET def, a 
1 derAgovon 2. 


Sedgoton L \ Sergovon b J 


dergov on IT 
L has been corrected. 


tb, 325a om. in text ET ) 
marg. yp’. ET J 
om. in text LIT ; 


marg. yp. Kat odtws L 
yp. Il 


id, a 
) om, in text; marg. 


yp. [kai odtws] } Liisi: 


Here all four MSS. have recorded the variant as a variant. 


ih, 344 om. E) 


hab. T § nged 4 fa “ 


hab. L v 
hab. TLS hab. J 


The omission in E is plainly accidental, and is due to the line beginning with 
the same word as 345. For the same reason the p family omit it, in- 
dependently. 


ib. 377 Kexorwpévov E 
2 TS ? Kexor@per a) 
Kexorwpévor Li ) o id. 2. 


xeyohapevos TLS * “eXod@pen b 
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The mistakes in E and L suggest a misapprehension of something in the 
respective archetypes. Possibly in a b the last syllable was represented by 
an omicron, and this, as sometimes happens, was mistaken for ov by E, while 
L copied it on the line and added an iota de suo. Cf. part IL Herm. 451 
(xopos for xopo/). 
ib, 394 ppéover Ey , 
pe" 


eas 22, 
ie “ i ApeBoves > 


The evidence is undecisive, for £ and & are perpetually and arbitrarily 
exchanged in minuscule; cf. the same words and ddamdfew -Eev, évapifew 
-Eew, mrorepnifo -Ew, éyyvariter -Eer, etc. in the Iliad and Od. MSS. The 
present dyyéAXover somewhat supports E’s ppéfover. 


ab. 479 warXotot. ET xadXotor a 
AXoiot L ) . 
- .. AAolat | 
moAXoior II J one 


The three variants presented by the four MSS. establish that in # there was 
either a lacuna or some illegible letters. a either read these as «a or con- 
jectured xa to fill the space, and ET reproduce this stopgap: b appears to 
have rendered the gap faithfully (or, to have omitted the illegible letters), and 
in doing so was followed by L; II conjectured (or read) woAdote1, which has 
the independent confirmation of M Par. This is one of the cases which 
suggest that II is a stage farther than L off }, or that the scribe of II found 
b in a better state than L did. Cf. 59, Herm. 42. 


f ..AAOlot 2. 


tb, 515 éywv arov E 
éxwv tov T 
éyo ator LII ita b 


eyw ov a 
alll a hr \ éxy@v atop x. 


This passage may induce us to regard the scribes of ELIIT as faithful copiers 
rather than emenders. An original lacuna has been transmitted with 
remarkable fidelity through at least two generations. 
(d0cor 
th, 523 advtov faBeov Ej , : 
» , adutov fabeov a ey, 
adutov faBeov T J avtov Sdmedov, marg. 
> a , ” , 
avtov datredor, ) ‘dD i adutov Sabeor 2. 
marg. yp’. adutov faBeov LIT) 
a has taken the original variant in place of the original text; 2 records both. 


Why Valla wrote Sa@@eor over the line is inexplicable, fortunately T shows 
that it does not go farther back. 


Herm, 42 opecx® Rovns E = A P 
2 1 spree -+s. A@VNS a bperke ... 
dpecxwm rAovys L 
dpecxaio kodwvyns IT 


 dpeaxaouo xo|Aw@vns b A@vsS x. 
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Here unfortunately Bethe has not given T’s reading. The case is, however, 
parallel to Ap. 515; a lacuna in « has been transmitted through two stages ; 
E in one family and L in the other give exactly the same-sized gap. _ II, as 
in Ap. 479, seems to have found } in a more perfect state, or to have filled the 
gap by conjecture. For his dperxavo cf. his wéya wndeidio Herm. 100. 


ib. 45 apardiva ET id. @ 
apapuyai LIL 1 id. b anager marg. yp. auandvvar x. 
marg. yp. awardvvar LI) * 


a, as before, has substituted the variant for the text ; preserves both. 


tb. 46 éunoato EF) , 
2 TJ dace éundeTo @. 
éu#Sero LIl id. b) 


Whether éyjoaTo is a correction of Valla’s, or the real reading of a, depends 
on T, the reading of which we do not know. We may however safely conclude 
that éu7Sero stood in x, perhaps with a marginal ca. 


tb. 65 @to E) , 
@pTo Ty a "7 @TO 2. 
otro LIL aro vs Lascaris reinserted p. 
ib. 79 cadvdara cpipev E) , 
9 Ty! a 


odavoara « éprpev Lt eis , es 
Xr 
cdvdara adbtix’ épier II Peso ememees [adri] x’ Epiper b 


odviara [8 abtix’] épiper x. 


Here unfortunately we have no reading from T. Again an original 
lacuna has propagated itself, and again II seems to have seen 0 in a better 
state than L did; again also, as at 42, there is one letter wanting in II’s 
supplement. 


ib, 86 abtotpomrncas &: ET id. a 
avtompemis ws LIL 
marg. yp. avteomyacas L 
yp. abrotpomnaas II 
> \ a > , 
avTompemns Hs, Marg. yp. avToTpomnaas «x. 


i] avTompemrys as 
marg. yp. avtotpornaas b } 


a here displays the same tactics as before; only that in inserting the 
marginal reading into the text, it has neglected to take out the whole of the 
original text reading, ‘and thus produces the unmetrical result auToTpo- 
mHaas os. 


ib, 100 peyapede‘oro priore ev ex 7 correcto E , 
perenne T i peyapundeloro 
peyapndelSoro L 
péya pndeld.0 IT J 


\ 1% 
j 


peyapundeldoro b 


en 
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It must remain a question whether x inserted a 6 between es and ovo or 
not ; the yyde/Sao of M is in favour of the 8. The omission is no doubt 
due to the scribe’s feeling for éraddAndla, Lobeck, Paralip. p. 4. 


1b.168 addtorot ET id. a ' 


Ai 


As amracro. 2. 


amraarot LI id.) 
a has accepted the variant instead of the text ; ) records both. 
tb. 212 gotBos amorror, id. a ) 
marg. yp. u00ov axovoas ET id, 2. 
id. LII id. oS 
Here a, contrary to its usual custom, has with ) recorded both text and 
variant. 


ib, 224 EXrropar elvar E ) 


; .\ 
Be s id. a / got opmota, 
HoTnv omoia L > meg. yp. Edtropac 
not ouota II i id. J j elvat %. 
marg. yp. €X7rouar eivar LIT 


The reading of T is not given us, but in all probability it is the same as 
E: a, as usual, preferred the variant to the text; b recorded both, 


ab, 241 8 pa veddXovTos mpoKkadrevdpevos Hovyov Urvov E 
mg. év GAAw ovTws: 04 pa véov Aoydwy TpoKahedpeEvos 
nov E 
?T 
id. LII (Aoyevwy in marg.) 
Ce er BO ae 
day * 

T’s reading fails, but apparently here, as at 212, a as well as b record both 
text and variant. (The variant in « must either have been cut off at the 
margin, or abbreviated as #5uv; that is to say 76v or 760 merely represents 
Houlwov wrvov]. Cf. 42 where M has in the margin yp. as Sone? por aya" 
é€ero [for éEeropyncer].) 


Sack 
edivy LIl l id. d 
mg. yp. €v Xixvw LIT J 


tb. 254 Aikyvw E) . 
i id. a 
} Krlvyn, Marg. yp. ev AiKv@ x. 


T’s reading fails. As before, a adopted the variant, ) recorded both text 
and variant. 


ab, 280 rov E } 


id. a 
2 7 l 
dj TOV 
ed TOV : ws @ 
os L 2 


as Dd 
rov ws TI) ’ 
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This case is more complicated, especially as we miss T’s reading; 
however following the usual procedure of the three MSS. we may suppose 
that E preferred the variant tov, and that accordingly #s was the text, in the 

a . R ‘ 
original, and toy the variant, both of which are recorded by L and II, more 
accurately by the former. 


th, 288 dvrncets ayéXnot Body Kal mocor pnrov ET 
e - / \ > , .7 
marg. yp’. dvrnv Boveodiowor kal eiporrdxors dieoow ET 
id, LIT (sed avrnens) id. b, 
id, (4ytTHanio or -Eve) x. 


id. a. 


Here, as 212, 241, both @ and 3d record text and variant. 


ib, 322 8& txovro ames 7 ‘da 
dé tépOpov txovro LII 
marg. yp’. 8 tovto kapnva LIT 


5é répOpov txovto, 
mg. yp’. 8 txovto 
id, } Kdpnva x. 
T’s reading is wanting ; @ prefers the variant, ) records text as well as 
variant. 


ib, 326 peta ypvadOpovorv na E moTl wTvyas 


id. a 
ae ovAvpTrOLO, ng. 
moti mrvyas ovdvprroto LIT lias j yp’. weTa ypu d- 
marg. yp’. weTa ypucdOpovoy 30 LIT) ~ Opovor 0 x. 


The same. 


ib. 366 éppits 8 adXov pdOor ev aBavdtoow ~ermev E) ., 
2 i id. a 
Eps 8 add’ érépwOev dperBopevos Eros nvda LII > 
marg. éppijs 8 adXov (avdrXov L) wdOov ev dBavaraoww >id. b. 
éectrev LIT 
Epuns 8 avO érépwOev x.7.2., ' 
marg. épytjs 5° adXov pdOov en: t 


The same. 


ib. 400 avtiBarXeTo E ; 
> , ¢ @) , : 
avrTitadxreto T i ATLITANXETO @. 
atitadXrero LII id. b 


This case is complicated, but it seems likely that @ had dytitad Xero, 
intended as a correction of the unusual dtiutdAXeTo of x; and that Valla 
further emended dvytirddXeTo into the comparatively familiar dvri8dAXero. 
Or, of course, there may have been a v superscribed in « and a@ have 
incorporated this in the text, while } preserved the original «, which is 
supported by M p. 
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th, 451 oipos E ; 
mg. yp. Kai Buvos nt id. a@ 
?T id. #. 
id. LI id. b 


Here a as well as } has recorded text and variant; so 241, 288, 563. 


tb. 473 tov E |) d 
2 TS 1a, & ) wat 
cai LIT \ . mg. yp. TOY x. 
marg. yp. tov LIT = oJ 


Here a has accepted the variant, ) has recorded text and variant. 


ib, 563 weip@vra: 8 imevra rape odov jryewoveverv E 
marg. yp. yevdovrar 8 Herta 8’ addjdrwv Sevéoveat et id. a 
:. = 
id.L | 
def. II f 
id, a 


id. } 


Both a and b here have recorded text and variant of x. 


TeloEa &. 


Aphr.99 Byoea ET ida Bn 


Even in the absence of II it is plain that a has preferred the original 
variant, while } has recorded variant as well as text. 


tb, 174 Bupe ET Bupe a) 
nupe L | 
nupe II J 


| lupe «. 
nupe b 


‘hese are typical misreadings of the minuscule kappa (4) ; @ read this 
as beta, b as eta; since we find supe also in Par. it would seem that 
p had the same form. 


ov 


. " . TETLMLEVO 
ib, 205 teripévovos ET id. a “ . i 
id. LII_ id. d ae | 

TETLLEVOV 


the alternative tet:fvoy is not a mere error, for we find it in M (see infra, 


Part IT). 


ib, 214 ica Oeoio. ET id. a enensnnen 
para Bay i Lil ‘ \ id. us marg. yp. toa Beoiar «. 
marg. yp. loa Geotor LIT 


a prefers the variant, b reads text and variant. 
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1b, 244 Taya ET ida 
aes tia: 


KaTa 


} Kara, Marg. Taxa x. 


The same has happened. 


Dion. vii. 37 poBos ET ita a ) ripe 
Tagos II : : | marg. poBos «. 
marg. pofos Il | ita b 
def. L 


Here L fails us, but II as we have seen is amply representative of b, and 
we may conclude as before that a has accepted the original variant while 5 
recorded the original text with the variant. 

Aves viii. 9 edOaréos ET id. a ie 

evOapréceos Il) , %*, evOapaéos, w. 
def, et evdapaéos b 

It is plain that II has ‘ conflated’ text and variant into one; in the absence 
of L however it might be doubted how to separate the two constituents of 
evOapréceos. If we suppose a@ to have followed its usual habit and written 
the variant instead of the text, it is evident that ed@apaéos was the text- 
reading of x; we see also that D, which in general inclines to d,s 
evOapcéos. 


Pan xix. 7 KéXNev8a ET id. a) : 
Kapnva, 


xapnva IT 
pn : ‘db marg. yp. KéXevOa zr. 
marg. yp. KéXev0a f 1d, 
def. L 
ib, 48 itdoopwat ET id. a 
ine ing ; 
Alcopmat Il Aicopat, Marg. tAapar wv. 
marg. tAapat id. b 
def. L. 
This case is more complicated ; iAdoouar of a seems to have grown out 
iAa avrorpornoas 


of Adcouar in the same way as adtotpomjcas Hs out of adtomperhs bs 
Herm. 86. Then in « followed by d the variant seems to have been added, 
through mischance, twice over, once above the line and once in the margin ; 
this double variant is literally preserved by II. D again confirms the 
text-reading of x. 


To count up, it appears that out of forty-four passages examined in 
twenty-nine ) has preserved the reading of y which was part of the common 
archetype #, while a has done so only nine times. The question therefore which 
has been raised as to the relative value of a and } answers itself. The four 








% The superiority of E over L was maintained by Gemoll in his Hom. Bléditer, and reasserted 
in his edition (1886). 
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other hand an uncial corruption. 


evidence for that. 


agree in the following readings :— 


Ap. 11 dé om. p cum H 
19 wavtwv p 

21 mavtotpépov p 
24 Aduvar p 

28 Auvyumvdos p 
29 Ovntois p 
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MSS. ELIIT are descended from an archetype with marginal or interlinear 
variants: these variants the scribe of a seems to have considered to be actual 
corrections, not alternatives, and to have put them into his text to the 
exclusion of the original ; that a really was copied from « when # had these 
variants we see from the minority of cases where a has preserved the variant 
as well as the text, or has mixed it with the text. If we had a, that is ET 
alone, we should necessarily form an entirely false idea of the readings of «. 
As it is, these readings are preserved and with singular fidelity by 0. There 
can be no doubt therefore of the greater value of this family, that is of LII. 
Between L and II the question is less important. It turns upon the passages 
(Ap. 59, 479, Herm. 42, 79) in which the reading of II is fuller than that of 
L. Are the additional details of II the work of conjecture, or are they due 
to some advantages that II enjoyed in copying 0’? In the absence of a third 
direct descendant of the question cannot be answered positively. There is 
perhaps a prima facie probability in favour of L. 

Next, with regard to x, the archetype of the whole family, can we arrive 
at any conclusion as to its character and age? The graphical corruptions 
common to ELIIT are ‘few: Ap. 65 y’ épotuny for yevoluny is due to the 
exchange of v and p, only possible in minuscule; instances may be gathered 
from the Hymns themselves (Selene xxxii. 6 detijpes x for axtives p is 
perhaps an example) and I may refer to a collection from the scholia of the 
Ven. A of the Iliad in Ludwich’s Aristarchs hom. Textkritik i., p. 267, n. 1, a 
characteristic dictum of Cobet’s Var, Lect. p. 121, and the following instances 
from Laur. 32, 9, the excellent tenth to eleventh century MS. of the 
Argonautica ; ii. 449 and 556 avwyie for apwyhe, 320 évnipewtar for épyperv- 


*a oN 
tat, iv. 308 mapéoyator, 617 audvoro. Herm. 216 dpadrous for & dypavrovs 
can only be explained by the minuscule ligature ay which was somewhat 
similar to the following p; 7b. 303 ofwvoicw ed for oiwvoics od seems on the 


Aphr. 174 Bupe of a and ynupe of b 


necessarily go back to a minuscule kvpe. The archetype « was therefore 
minuscule, and fairly early minuscule, if we remember that some of the 
mistakes in L (p. 164) are such as might have been made in copying a MS. (0) 
of about the twelfth century. Of this archetype x it would be true to assert 
what Hollander says of the supposed general archetype of the Hymns, that it 
was in a damaged state; the lacunas Ap. 59, 479, 515, Herm. 42, 79 are good 


}! The manuscripts that remain, namely ABCT'L,L,NOQR,R,V Monac., 


hab. M x 

mavtws « ravtoce M. 
, 

moptitpopov x M. 

Aupeves 2. 

Auyumvoloss «. 

Ovntotcwy cet. 











32 
42 
46 
ab, 
54 
59 


Ap. 
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b] , 
ayxiardos p 
TOAELS 
cot om. p 
yatdwv p 
bl 
evBouv p 
Snpov advaé ei Boo- 
xaos (-ers B) p 
mépt Tyunecoa pcumS 
yevoiynvy p cum § 
atTinoas p 


érrein p 

> / 

adoin p 

éxaotd Te ida ve- 
movowy / 

Secpac’ p 

Te pcoum J 

a \ | 

of 82) oT p 

avis p 

KpewBartac vy (prae- 
ter L,) p 


 éridny p 


UpVaV Pp 
éxov p 
v. om. p 
oo... 2 I , 
ovT edayela p 
vers, om. p 
aToAXwvoas P 
mepin p 
TeAUNooOY /p 
e \ 
ot Oe p 
déEao p 
Bopo p 
Tugdova p 


2 ére wnoea p 


a \ 
Kal viv Touyap p 


aicxvvac’ p 

) Tapocoy p 

vers. om. p (cum E) 
évarlyytov p 
aic.ov p 
adivnoovet p 
ayyeréovar p 
erippaccaito p 
TavTos p 





ayxvarn cet. 

mods cet. 

ot H cox cet. 

ryatewv cet. 

evBov wx. 

Snpov avaé ei Bookois: Oeol Ké a. 
éxwou, or some similar reading «. 

TepiTimneroa cet. 

ry’ €potunr cet. 

> , > , r 

atinnow « atiwnan S K_ corr. 
D corr. 

€TELN wv. 

aby ot, adh oi cet. 

> la / Le] 

axndea xnTEL Nady cet. 


déopar’ or Sepa’ cet. 
Tot cet. 

of ToT’ cet. 

avtis cet. 

KpewBarsacroy or -1v cet. 


é7rvdy and ézrecd2) cet. 

vpvéwr cat. 

éxav cet. 

hab. cet. 

ovTe AdyeLa & ovTE Aayeta ME. 

hab. cet. 

atrodXor cet. 

mepins « mepinv S (aerpinv M). 

Teupnaooor « Ténpcov M. 

ovdée M x. 

déFax eet. 

vno@ M «x. 

tuprov « Tuprov te M. 

pynoeas & pyticeat M. 

Kal vov pev Tol yap x 
pévto. M. 

aicyuvas M x. 

} twoaaov x éativ. doov M. 

hab. cet. 

évarlyxKtov cet. 

aicwpov cet. 

aywnoover cet. 

ayédXovart & ayyéAXover M. 

emippdccarto, éreppdaaaro cet. 

mav7d0 cet. 
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Ap. 416 vers. om. p hab. cet. 
460 odas p oeas cet. 
517 xpvohy p xapiev Athenaeus dyatov D ...aTov 
a épatov M. 
518 te alt. om. p hab. cet. 
538 om. p cum M hab. cet. 
Herm, 10 8) om. p hab. cet. 
20 yvovr or om. p yuiwr cet. 
45 as Gre p at Ore x} OTe M. 
ib. SvvnOacr p duvnPacr cet. 
59 ovopaxrvuryy ovowaxdrutov M dvoua KAvTOP uw. 
127 yappa hépov p xappopépwr cet. 
152 wap iyvior p mep iyvuot x mrepvyvuce M. 
157 mdevpoior p mXeupyae cet. 
159 gyAnrevoeww p prrnrtevoery cet. 
193 éBooxero om. p hab. cet. 
209 evxpaipoiow p evKpaipijoty, or -aipnoty cet. 
214 dyrorv p guryntny M « dirorny E. 
241 vyidupov p Hdupmor cet. 
312 Sé€ar p d€£o cet. 
tb. Tapa p Tap cet, 
313 épéevvov p épéecver cet. 
342 dia p Sova cet. 
356 xatéep—e p katépeée cet. 
361 dreElvav p dreyuvev « dreyitov M. 
386 xKpaTaie p Kpatepo cet. 
402 jravvE p €€nravve cet. 
412 aypadro.or p aypavaAnor cet. 
420 xovaBioce p KovaBnae cet. 
440 od p gol cet. 
446 dyndrAnTa p gurnrta cet. 
449 vndvpor p HOupmov cet. 
478 éraipov p éTaipny cet. 
481 gdirdopedéa p dtroxvoéa cet. 
ib. y@pov p K@mov cet. 
484 voa p vow cet. 
495 qépe Capevars p tmrepilapevars cet. 
502 xovaBioce p KovaBneoe cet. 
: + 
H 530 dxnpaov p axnpcov cet. (axnaov L). 
1 532-4 om. p hab. cet. 
1! 540 mipacKkey p mipavoxery cet. 
543 €or p EXOn cet. 
557 adéyervev p adéyuver cet. 
560 O@dowor p Ovicwor « Oviwow 'M. 
ib. edwdviar p edndvias .cct. 
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Aphr. 20 rovos p moms « modes M mrods ed. pr, 
marg. I’. 
39 and 50 O@vntoier p Ovnrois cet. 
71 wopSadesallbutallp  mapddrues cet. 
82 re «ai all but all p Kai cet. 
84 OduBawvev p Oavpauver cet. 
136, 136a ob opw deie- ob oduy aeixediy VUdS Exoopat 
Ain yuvn Exoowar HE AAN eixvia 
Kat ovkl p el Tou detkedin yun écoopar 
He Kal ovKl 
146 dyopdafers pp (dyo- dyopedvers cet. 


cet. 


pevers N) 
152 mpotor, mpooto p mpoin cet. 
194 tov om. p hab. cet. 
Art. (ix.) 3 pdrjrns p (praeter pernrns « wérnrtos M, 
L,) ; 
Ath. (xi.) 3 méXEpmor p mTodEmor cet. 
Mat. deor. (xiv.) 3 Kpotarn p Kpotarwr cet. 
Asclep. 3 Sativa p dria cet. 
Pan xix, 24 Avyyes p AuyxKos cet. : 
25 OaréOwv p Oaréwyr cet. 
Ath. xxviii. 10 oBpiuns p ouBSpiuns cet. 
Hest, xxix. 3 &dayes p éraye cet. 
Ge xxx. 14 wrap’ evavOéow p mepecavbécry cet. 
Selene xxxil. 6 ypucod p xpucéou cet. 
ib, antives p axThpes cet. 
11 Abn p mrOer cet. 
Dose, xxxili. 14 aédXan p aédras cet. 


From this list it will be seen that the ‘ Parisienses’ are a very well 
defined family, rendering their archetype p with unusual fidelity. The way 
in which omissions (Ap. 11, 189, 211, 344, 416, Herm. 10, 193, 532-4, Aphr. 
194) and impossible forms (Avyumvoois Ap. 28, d8oln ib. 75, xpeuBadvacvy 
tb. 162, doAXwvos tb. 215, evariyytov ib. 351, aicvov ib. 356, adivneover rb. 
366, SuvnOdor Herm. 45, Sia ib. 342, éraipov ib. 478, voa tb. 484, eSwdviac ib. 
560) are reproduced without correction in the text of thirteen manuscripts is 
very remarkable. 

The variations within this family are neither many nor important. I 
give a list of those that appear in the collations at my disposal :— 


Ap. 18 bi vorroto : bm’ ivorowo A (” corr.) bm’ ivorroto I. 
22 adov : adov I. 
25 nas : Hos A. 
51 épeio : éuoto AR,. 
59 Booxos : Boones B. 
71 ro : to NP. 


H.S. VOL. XV. 








Ap. 83 dpoocev 
156 6 od (6 ov) 
162 xpeuBarvacvv 


166 époto 
169 dupe 


202 BuBas 


tb. appipaciver 


210 ératinovidyn 
213 évédcrrev 
214 To 

219 «nvaiov 

232 

253 Oewiorevorpe 
260 rereleovas 


293 Bowe 
311 deol 


366 dywwnoovor N 
491 émré 
496 dédrdevos 
536 wnra 
Herm. 20 yiov 
50 8é 
80 Oavpata 


138 roe om. 


At 
168 dracro L,NPR, 


atracrto R, 


amuoro ACL,Q 


At 
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: atracto IV 





4 o 
: Opoocev L,,,OR, opoocev V dpocer B. 
: dou B (so E). 
: KpeuBadiacrov L,, Q corr. 


ot 
: €weto LR, eueto NV. 
: Bumev NOP. 


Bi 
: Bas B Bas I. 


n 
: dpde haciver LP, aude paeivern O aude 


gaeivn L,NQR,V- 


: édatiovidn B. 
: évéXectrev AQ. 
: to NP (ef. 71). 


: «vvaiov BO xuvai I. 


om. BO. 


: Oeporedoouws BI. 
: TeAneooas PR,. 


Vi@ 


yn@ 
: Bono PV Bape O. 
: Oeai ATL,OP. 


: adivnoovet AL,V dhevdewves L,PR,. 
: y éwri TO. 

: dérgios AOPQ. 

: para L,,., NR,,,V wade BP. 

: om. OL,PR,,. 

: om. BIN. 

: Oavpaora BNV. 

: hab. A. 


y 


ar oro B. 


p evidently had daoro ; of the copies L,NPR, repeated both text and 
variant, ACL,QR, combined the variant with the text, in different ways, 'V 


ignored the variant, B held an attitude of suspense. 


The original p copied 


its archetype faithfully, without seeking a correction. 


217 evpéas 

242 a@ypns 

254 Aikvw AL,NV 
Avevo LR, 
AnKvo T 

280 tov 


: odpeas BY. 
: aypnv BI. 
: Aduvo R,. 
: Anpvo B. 


: To AQ. 


292 girnréwv BR, dynrrtéwv ATL,,,, NQR,V dnrc:+ réwv corr. 


ex girnréwr P. 
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Tlerm. 330 pevoetkéa : pevéotoxéa B pevooixéa I. 
397 omevdovte : omevodorri B. 
410 dyvoita : ay rac B. 
460 xpavdcov : Kpaviov B xpavaivov AT. 
- 4472 pavrelac éxdepye : 0 ins. AQ & ins. V. 
Aphr. 71 wapddanes : mopdarues BI'L,, ,NR,, ». 
82 péyeos Kai : te eal ABCT'L,QR,. 
139 of dé ré : oddé Te AQ. 
146 dyopafers : dyopevers, marg. ayopafers N. 
152 mpoin : mpotot 'L,NQR,V mpooto LR. 
189 BroOdrApnos : BiopOdrpwos NP. 
190 adavarnor : avaroor I, N. 
237 8 Tou : 8 ovros AL,NPV 8& obvi B. 
Aphr. vi. no title BY. i 
Ares viii. 12 éueto : €uoto B. 
Art, ix. 3 purrs : pernrns Ly. 
Aphr. x. 1 xutmpoyevij : odmpoyevrn B umrpoyevn V. 
Mat. De, xiv. 3 tumavev : tuurravev TR, eandour L,. 
Pan xix. 32 yapapotpiya : sragopotpiya AQ. 
Heph. xx. 4 vavetdaoKov : vavetdecxov BI. 
Hest, xxix. 6 torin : éotin Q. 
He xxx. 8 mdpeott : mép éots L,NP rrépeots B. 
Hel, xxxi. 5 of : of BI. 
Sel, xxxii. 1 ponvny : cernvny I’. 
11 wAnOn : wane B. 


Hollander (p. 11), with a more detailed collation at his command, has 
concluded for a relationship between PL,R,,,. A reading of the variants 
above might incline one to group BO together. At least it is plain that the 
Par. family are not immediate descendants from their common ancestor, but 
that several stages intervene. Certain corrections in B (Ap. 156, 210) and 
words left uncomplete (Herm. 168, 410) are to the credit of its scribe. The 
striking feature however in this family is the second hand of I and its 
corrections. 

I’, a Brussels manuscript (Bibliothéque Royale 11377-11380, see Omont, 
Catalogue des manuserits grees de la Bibliotheque Royale de Bruvelles, 1885, no. 
74), was written by Aristobulus Apostolides, son of Michael, a Cretan who at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century wrote many Greek books and ended 
his life as bishop of Monembasia. See Legrand, Bibl. Hellénique I. elxv. sq. 
and Omont, Facsimilés des manuscrits grecs des quinziéme et seizieme siécles, no. 5. 
The book is corrected by a second hand, of which I have no nearer informa- 
tion than M. Ouverleaux’ statement that it is later (‘posterior’) than the 





% Of. the readings of D umpoyerq and of EK their archetype. B and EK have given the 
evmpoyevy. In all the cause is the same; the headless word the first beginning that occurred 
first letter of the Hymn was left by the scribe to them. 
to be added in colour. DV have reproduced 


N 2 
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original. Still we may safely assume that both the first and the second hand 
were not earlier than 1500, and therefore that the printed edition (1488) may 
have been consulted. 

The text of the MS. is not very remarkable; the most noticeable 
variants are &ov Ap. 22, verrodev ib. 78, pnooovtes ib. 516, npifecxov Herm, 


58, and these may 


second hand are far 


Ap. 32 
59 


181 


184 
192 
215 


217 
243 


244 
309 
318 


tb. 
325 
392 
402 
423 
450 


452 

Herm. 45 

58 

119 

303 

397 

Aphr. 13 

20 

Mat. de. xiv. 3 


Pan xix. 45 


Terra xxx. 15 





be put to Aristobulus’ credit. The corrections of the 
more striking and deserve enumeration. 


n 
ayxvanros [ayyeadn 2]. 

€t 
Booxots [Booxets B, JK). 


o.o 
mepixrvatns [mepixdAvotrov M]: the writer must have 
intended to omit péy’. 
TE 
Oude. 


agpadées [ita M]. 
arodXov [ita m x]. 


v 
payvnidas [=payvinvas of y]. 
addiapropy corr. ex &maprov. 


dergovens. 
Kopugijs, s add. m. 2. 
pirp’ava. 


ov 

éuBarev [éuBarov M ed. pr.]. 
Aw [hv ap ed. pr., 7 dp S}. 
vija Sony [ed. pr., m. 2 M]. 
obres fid. M]. 
évxtitov [id. M]. 
yaltny (sic) [yarn ed. pr.]. 

tives 
mo0ev [tives ed. pr.]. 
Ore [ita M]. 
@s Corr. eX ov. 

a 

aiwvos [ita M x]. 
ed [ita x ed. pr.]. 
omrévoovte [omevoovto x]. 


oaKea. 
mrons [ita ed. pr.]. 


@yv 

KpoTarn [Kpotddwy m x]. 
€ 

éreppOov. 


at 
maivovart [maifovea ed. pr.]. 
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Some of these, Ap. 32, 59, 215, 217, Herm. 119, 303, 397, Mat. de. xiv. 
3, are the readings of other extant MSS., and therefore although one or all 
of them may possibly be conjectures of the second scribe, we are not 
warranted in describing them as such. Next come coincidences with the 
editio princeps, e.g. Ap. 318, 325 (partly), 392, 450, 452, Aphr. 20, Ge xxx. 
15. Here again these emendations may be the independent work of the 
second scribe; but, as I have said, the MS. was written at a time later than 
the ed. pr., and the probability is that the scribe availed himself of the 
labours of Demetrius Chalcondyles. There remain the variants to which no 
other source can be given; these are Ap. 181, 184, 192, 243, 244, 309, 318, 
402, 423, Herm. 45, Aphr. 13, Pan xix. 45. Of these Ap. 192, 402, 423, 
Herm. 45 were confirmed upon the discovery of M in 1780. The list as a 
whole shows very great qualities of insight on the part of the corrector, and 
not one modern scholar only is anticipated in his emendation. It would be 
interesting if a further examination of the MS. threw any light upon the 
personality of the corrector. 

I return to the Paris family as a whole. Upon the nature and age of 
the common ancestor (), the following corruptions throw light— 


Ap. 162 xpeuBartacdy for xpeuBardiacrdv. Obviously the minuscule 
ligature or is the cause of this error. 


176 éadhyv for émidn. Perhaps 8 written in minuscule was taken 
for 5yv also in minuscule ; the presence of the v would add 
only a single extra curve. 


o 
215 dmoAXw@vos (unmetrical) for droAXov; perhaps from d7rddXor, 
the o which was meant for the vocative being mistaken for 
the abbreviation of os. 


Herm, 481 giropedéa for didroxvdéa. I think that this word, though 
an existing form, is a graphical corruption from giAoxvdéa, 
pw taking the place of the minuscule « (4), and ec that of 
v by ordinary itacism. 


I notice a similar interchange in Quintus i. 815, «e¢povro and pvporTo. 


ib. 484 voa for vow. This corruption seems possible only in minus- 
cule, 


ib. 560 éSwdvias for édndviar. This if a graphical corruption must 
have its origin in minuscule. An open omega and the 
minuscule » written together with 5 might be mistaken 
one for the other. Cf. ér@ptato émnpEato in M Ap. 
125, dnrAwrhy dyrntHv Herm. 214 in p. 


Aphr, 174 jupe for xipe. The minuscule & has given eta, 
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These instances suffice to show that the archetype of the Parisienses was 
a minuscule manuscript, and as it is impossible that thirteen scribes should 
have made identical errors in copying one correct original, it follows, as in the 
ease of ELIIT, that p itself was copied from a minuscule MS, 


We have now seen that the existing copies of the Homeric Hymns may 
be regarded as descendants of three independent minuscule manuscripts m « 
and p. The relation between these archetypes will be considered in the next 
part of this treatise. One theory with regard to two of them has first to be 
discussed. Otto Schneider (Callimachus i. p. vii.), Wilamowitz-Méllendorf 
(Callimachus p. 6), and Hollander /.c. p. 9 maintain that the archetype of all 
our MSS. whatever except M is a book which arrived in Italy in the year 
1423, and has since disappeared. 

In the letter which describes the celebrated cargo of 238 books of 
profane literature which Giovanni Aurispa brought from Constantinople to 
Venice in 1423 there occurs this passage (Ambrosii Traversarti Epistolae, ed. 
Laur. Mehus, Florentiae 1759, ii. col. 1027) ‘Nam Gentilium Auctorum 
volumina Venetiis habeo ducenta triginta octo, ex quibus aliqua tibi, quae 
rarissimo inveniri solent, nominatim dicam...... Argonautica Orphei, et 
eiusdem Auctoris tria opuscula, et Hymnos ; Callimachum ; quam plurimas 
Pindari Odas. Laudes Deorum Homeri non parvum opus: Oppianum de 
Venatu, item de naturis Piscium, sed id rarum non est...... ’ Certainly the 
Homeric Hymns are intended by this description, and Schneider is entitled to 
every credit for his happy discovery, which seems to impart concreteness to 
a hypothetical genealogy. 

That however this ‘ codex Aurispae’ is the source of our existing copies 
with the exception of M cannot, if the preceding exposition is correct, be 
maintained. We have seen that some twenty-five MSS. extant fall into two 
principal families, z and p; among the # family three fifteenth century MSS. 
H J and K appear to be descendants of D, another fifteenth century MS. 
D and At, yet another fifteenth century book at present in Athos, seem to be 
sprung from a common archetype ¢, which in its turn belongs to a group of 
MSS. now represented by LII; these two books themselves are descended 
more or less directly from an archetype b, which together with a similar 
hypothetical archetype «a actually represented by two fifteenth-century MSS. 
ET, spring from the original ancestor of the whole family, « The other 
family p does not seem to have developed so many ramifications, but never- 
theless the existing MSS. show signs of more than one generation between 
them and their parent p, and p itself appears to be the descendant of at least 
one earlier py’. Finally the two families 2 and » unite in a common ancestor 
z. And this common ancestor we are asked to believe is a book brought 
to Italy in 1428, and which before 1500 gave birth to this complicated 
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progeny! To pass over the fact that many of the steps in the genealogy 
of « and p point clearly to early minuscule writing, and that the original 
z was certainly an uncial MS., has it never occurred to the originator 
and the continuers of this theory to ask if such edaasd/a were even materi- 
ally possible in the space of seventy years? The hunger of Greeks and the 
jealousy of Renaissance collectors may explain the production of copies as 
such ; but the growth of error, the development of variant lections and the 
formation of families is a natural process, the work of centuries. 

I shall only weaken this position if I add that, supposing Aurispa’s MS. 
to be the parent of AAtBCTDEGHJKLL,L,NOPIIQR,R,STVMon., all these 
MSS. must necessarily be of Italian origin. Now I am not aware of any 
test to distinguish a Renaissance Greek MS. written in Italy from one 
written in Crete or on the Greek mainland ; and we have now a case, At, of 
one MS. at least actually written in the East. Moreover, Schneider and 
Hollander assume that, this act of production accomplished, Aurispa’s 
book disappeared from the world of manuscripts ; it, ‘als sie nach Italien 
kam, schon einige Jahrhunderte alt sein mochte, und durch ihr hohes Alter 
gelitten hatte’ (p. 9). But the rest of Aurispa’s cargo, the Venetian Homer, 
the Ravenna Aristophanes, the Laurentian Sophocles, survive, and are not 
even in tatters; why are we to assume the Hymns MS. was less robust ? 
And where is the book? even a ragged MS. need not vanish entirely; does 
it lurk in an unrifled private collection, or have decamping Jesuits buried it ? 

As far as our evidence goes there is no reason why Aurispa’s book may 
not be D itself or another of the fifteenth century MSS. which we actually 


possess. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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A VASE IN FORM OF A BUST OF ATHENE. 
(PLATE V.) 


In the latter part of 1893 the British Museum acquired the Attic vase 
which is represented in Plate V. (E 716 of the new Catalogue). The photo- 
graphic reduction barely serves to convey a summary impression of this 
finely conceived work, but can give no idea of the subtler refinement of 
modelling and surface, nor of the delicate colouring which is still fairly preserved, 
and which would defy reproduction in any process. It belongs to the class of 
vases which in the latter part of the fifth century came greatly in vogue in 
Attic pottery, and in which the front part is usually pressed in a mould, in 
the technique of terracotta statuettes, the back part is varnished and coloured 
like a red-figure vase of the period : the whole form is usually based on that 
of the aryballos or acorn-alabastron. 

The present instance is an aryballos in the form of a bust of Athene: it 
is nearly intact, the only part broken away being the calix-form lip of the 
vase. The height as it stands is 20 cm.,and perhaps 2 more should be 
added for the missing lip. The bust, cut off immediately below the lower 
base of the breasts, rests on a plinth about 1 cm. high, which is varnished 
black in front, and at back is painted with a band of egg moulding. It is 
modelled entirely in the round, but the plain surface of the drapery falling 
from the crown of the head down the back, and the back of the helmet, are 
treated as the back of an ordinary red-figure vase, and are decorated with 
the patterns usual in this class of aryballos: the neck of the vase rises 
vertically out of the crown of the helmet, at the point where the support for 
the crest would naturally be attached, and the ribbed handle, springing from 
the upper part of it, broadly suggests the lines which the back part of such 
a crest would follow. The true crest has been treated in the conventional 
manner which is not unfrequently found in fifth century art adapted to 
helmets intended to be seen from the front; that is, it is bisected longitudin- 
ally, and the two sides are turned outwards to the front in such a way that 
they form a continuous crest extending from ear to ear; in this case they 
serve the double purpose of a screen to mark the neck and handle of the 
vase, and a division between the polychrome and varnished portions of this 
part of the vase. Around the base of the neck of the vase is a myrtle 
wreath: below the handle (on the back of the helmet), a palmette with 
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tendrils over a palmette rising from the ground: this ornament is repeated 
in larger size on the drapery forming the back of the body of the vase 
between drapery and helmet at the back is a band of egg pattern, which, 
though it is not in relief, suggests the rim of the helmet. All these patterns 
are left in red on a black glazed ground ; the central dot of each palmette, 
and the berries of the myrtle have been gilt on a raised ground. This whole 
ornamentation therefore corresponds to that of the aryballi discussed by 
Milchhéfer in Jahrbuch, 1894, p. 1 foll., and assigned by him to a period 
shortly before 420 B.c.1 

The whole of the front part has been covered with a white engobe, on 
which the colours and gilding are laid. The flesh surface and the bulk of 
the helmet are left in this white ; gilding (on a prepared yellow pigment) is 
used for necklace, aegis, locks of hair, and the details of the helmet, which 
is decorated with a thin line around the edge and eyeholes, between the 
cheek-pieces, and on the eyebrows; also with two confronted rams’ heads, 
finely modelled in relief, one at the point of each cheek-piece ; and a row of 
beads along the base of the crest and the junction of the cranium. The lips 
are painted in a thinned vermilion, and the same colour is used for the edge 
and interior of the drapery, the interior of the eyeholes of the helmet, and 
the upper edge of the crest; the remainder of the crest is a rich deep blue ; 
the back of the mantle, where it is brought forward over the head, is in a 
delicate grass green. The eyes have apparently had the part which in nature 
is white tinted in a faint blue colour: on this the eyeball appears to have 
been represented, but it is no longer possible to decide how this was done. 
The eyebrows do not seem to have been indicated, but the edge of the 
hollow of the eye is here very cleanly and sharply modelled. The head is 
nearly in full face, with the slightest tendency downwards and forwards to the 
spectator’s left, so that the broad level line of the eyes is not quite horizontal, 
but tends slightly downwards to the spectator’s left. On the other hand, the 
right breast and shoulder are slightly higher than the left, as if the figure 
were standing with the weight resting chiefly on the left leg, and the right 
leg drawn back. The full and finely formed lips are slightly parted, the 
upper lip very short, the chin full and round, the nose broad and powerful 
with nostrils strongly marked, but the transition from it to the cheeks 
delicately modelled. Owing to the pose of the head, much more of the left 
side of the face and neck than of the right is exposed to view. The forms of 
the body are large and powerful, but the same careful modelling as is seen 
in the face is equally displayed here. Looked at in profile, the forehead, 
lips, and front of the chin are nearly in one line, which forms a right angle 
with that of the under side of the chin: this line is varied by the slight 
swelling of the frontal bone and orbital ridges over the nose and eyes, and 
still more by the outline of the nose, which springs somewhat forward at a 
decided angle from it. Without desiring to press the importance of measure- 








1 The identical ornament is found e.g. on and the Sphinx, published J.H.S. viii. pl. 81 
the aryballi from Cyprus representing Oedipus (E696 of the new Catalogue), 
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ments in so small an object, I think it is worth noting that the proportions 
of the head broadly correspond to those which Winter (Jahrbuch, 1887, 
i p. 225, and Bonner Studien, p. 148) has laid down as characteristic of the 
Attic school of the period between the Olympian sculptures and Polykleitos. 
The fact that this bust could not possibly have been pressed from a mould 
gives it an importance over other vases of its class: this is proved not only 
by the freshness and crispness of the modelling, and by the undercutting of 
+} parts of the surface, but most of all by the highly plastic and original treat- 
ment of the hair. Starting from each side of a central parting, this falls 
around the face in a series of wavy twisting ringlets, each one of which is 
separately modelled and terminates in a projecting point worked almost 
entirely in the round: these locks entirely obscure the ears, and hang on 
each side of the neck down to the shoulders. The whole effect is that of a 
mass of twisting snakes, of which the flow and movement serve as a striking 
foil to the dignified and almost dreamy repose of the goddess’ features. The 
general aspect, before the colours had faded, of this calm ivory face against 
the background of rebellious locks bordered by the shell-like vermilion edge 
of the hood, must have produced a charming combination of effect. The 
hood and the hair and necklace are all characteristic of this type of Athene, 
who, though she wears aegis and helmet, is not here in warlike mood; the 
helmet is tilted back, and all the rest is purely feminine. 

I do not know any other example in Greek art of the helmet placed on 
the top of the peplos: probably in the present instance at any rate this is due 
to constructive necessity ; the plain flat surface of the drapery offered to the 
artist a more suitable field for the palmette decoration, conventionally con- 
sidered necessary for the back of a vase like this, than hair, or a com- 
bination of hair and drapery, would have done: it adapts itself readily 
to the contrast between the techniques of vase and terracotta: and it also 
enabled him to give more strength and capacity to his vase. The same 
tendency is generally traceable in the statuette-vases of the late fifth and 
fourth centuries: thus for instance in the groups representing the favourite 
type of Aphrodite Anadyomene,? the bivalve shell performs the same function 
as the drapery on our vase. 

The aegis is here of the same general form as is found for instance on the 
Villa Albani statue (Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, fig. 29), with a thick stiff edge 
rolled back in the form of a piping and sweeping down in two curves to a V 
form between the breasts: of the same type too is the arrangement of the 
snakes upon it, each snake lying separately in a double spiral on the edge: in 
our vase the decorative instinct of the humbler copyist has been carried 
further, and the snakes are little more than opposing pairs of spirals. 

The characteristic snaky treatment of the hair, which in male heads may 
be compared with the portrait bust of Perikles, is rarely found on female 
heads: the nearest analogy is perhaps the beautiful series of Syracusan coins, 








* ¢.g. Baumeister, p. 1997, fig. 2147, 
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especially the tetradrachms by Eukleides, where the head of Athene, as here, 
and in the case of the ‘ Minerve au collier’ of the Louvre, has a necklace of 
beads or pendants. Furtwingler (Masterpieces, p. 107) has pointed out that 
these coins are of Attic-Pheidian origin, and in spite of the Corinthian 
helmet of our figure I think there can be little doubt that the vase before us 
is a free rendering, an impression as it were, but true enough as far as it goes, 
of one of the great Athenae of the Pheidian school, possibly of the Parthenos 
itself, made at Athens not later than 430 B.c.: and offering in its colouring an 
interesting and beautiful illustration in miniature of the general effect pro- 
duced by the chryselephantine method. 


CECIL SMITH. 


[In the Arch. Anzeiger 1895, p. 42, No. 56, a lekythos in Berlin is 
described which seems to suggest comparison with ours: it is in the form of 
a woman’s head ‘of the later Phidian epoch, with a triple necklace, and 
locks of hair at each side, treated in a method resembling that of Pl. V.; 
it also has the eyes blue, the lips and eyelids red, and gilding on the hair and 
other details.—CS. ] 
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A MARBLE HEAD PERHAPS FROM SUNIUM. 


[PuatTEe VI.] 


THE charming little head which is represented on Pl. VI. was bought six 
or more years ago at Lamia by the Rev. R. F. Acland-Hood from a Greek who 
professed to have dug it up himself in the neighbourhood of the temple of 
AthenaatSunium. Mr. Acland-Hood had intended to give it to the Museum 
at Zanzibar: but he kindly consented to make it over to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford in exchange for other antiquities provided by Mr. Arthur 
Evans and myself. 

The height of the head from the chin to the top is 43 inches (cm. 11°5). 
At the back is a fracture which indicates that it was there joined on to the 
ground of a relief. I have tried to mount it in exactly the attitude and 
position in which, to judge from the fracture, it originally stood. 

That the head belonged to a figure in high relief is clear from the 
fracture. But even apart from that, it would be certain. For the back of the 
head is very roughly worked, and is certainly not intended to be seen. The 
marble is according to Mr. J. L. Myres, a competent geologist, Parian. The 
preservation is excellent, only the tip of the nose being somewhat injured. 

Style and school are not hard to determine, The way in which animation 
is rendered, rather by form and attitude than in the expression of the features, 
seems to indicate a time little later than B.c. 400. The form of the eyes 
belongs to the fourth century rather than the fifth. The three-quarter-face 
position, in which the head was intended to be seen, was a favourite one shortly 
before and after B.c. 400, as we know from the testimony of reliefs, and 
particularly of coins.!. The high forehead and the tapering chin seem to 
indicate an Attic school. Still more definite indications are furnished by the 
arrangement of the hair, which is distinctive. Over the forehead it lies in 
waves, but the long back hair is woven into long plaits which are brought 
round to the front of the head, and cross above the forehead. This crossing 
however is not quite above the middle of the forehead, but decidedly to the 
spectator’s right of the middle, an adaptation no doubt to sculptural per- 
spective. The waves of hair, too, are thrown somewhat out of the straight in 

deference to perspective. 








1 The three-quarter face on coins is specially cf. Types of Greek Coins, pl. v. 42, 43; pl. vi. 
common in the early part of the fourthcentury; 18, 22; pl. vii. 11, 24, 34, 35, ete, 
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To this girlish outline of face and fashion of hair the closest parallel I 
have been able to find is in the Mantinean basis-reliefs of Praxiteles,? in -the 
head of a standing Muse (figured in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, Pl. III. middle 
figure), to which our head bears a very close resemblance. As to the plaits 
of hair we may best refer to Pausanias’ description of Polyxena in the 
painting of Polygnotus at Delphi : TloAv&évn 5é cata ta eiOtopéva rrapBévors 
avaTrémNeKTas Tas év TH Kepary tpiyas. I take the word dvamémAexras to 
signify not mere winding with a fillet but actual plaiting. And such plaiting 
is confined in the monuments, so far as I have observed, to young girls. We 
notice it in the case of a girl in an Athenian sepulchral relief (No. 729 of 
the Athens Catalogue). Also in the case of a head from Epidaurus* which 
M. Kavvadias regards as belonging to an Amazon, but which appears to be on 
decidedly too large a scale for one of the Amazons of the pediment, and on 
the same scale as the figure of Victory of the same pediment.*| The same 
arrangement of hair is visible in the case of Artemis on the coins of Ortha- 
goreia in Macedon, of the period B.c. 400-350.5 

This coin strongly reminds us of the head from Sunium. And in fact if 
one tries to reconstruct the figure of which it was once a part, it is scarcely 
possible to do otherwise than supply a figure of Artemis hasting forward, 
either in the chase, or in conflict with some opponent. At first the possibility 
that the figure was an Amazon might suggest itself. But the slight and 
maidenly forms of the face, and the girlish fashion of the hair are far less 
suitable for an Amazon than for the girl-goddess Artemis. Nor does such hair 
occur, so far as I have seen, in any known Amazon. The vigorous and alert 
type quite excludes the notion of a sepulchral relief. 

As Mr. Acland-Hood observes, the Greek who sold him the head had no 
motive for giving a false provenience,® and we must at least provisionally 
attach some value to his statement that it came from Sunium. We thus 
reach a very interesting question. Can our head come from the frieze of 
the temple of Athena at Sunium? It is well known that in front of the 
pronaos of that temple was a frieze of which several slabs still exist, though 
in a deplorable state of preservation. They are figured in the Athenian 
Mitthetlungen for 1884, Pl. 17-19. The subjects are (1) a Centauromachy, 
(2) a Gigantomachy, (3) Exploits of Theseus. Let us then compare in detail 
our head with the published fragments of the frieze; as well as their miserable 
state will allow us. 

(1) Material—tThe published fragments are of large-grained, according 
to Furtwiingler Parian, marble. Our head is also, as I am assured, Parian. 

(2) Relie/.—Dr. Fabricius observes that the published fragments are in 





° The date of these is now, I-think, undis- 5 Br. Mus, Cat., Macedon,p. 88. 


puted. See Overbeck, Geschichte der Plastik, 6 *]T can conceive no reason,’ writes Mr. 
ed. 4. ii. 61. I do not of course mean to assert Acland-Hood, ‘why the man should have in- 
that they are from Praxiteles’ own hand. vented the account, as I let him understand 

5 Kavvadias, Fowilles d’Epidaure i. Pl. viii. that I valued the head rather for its own 
9, ef. ix. 19. beauty than for association’s sake.’ 


+ Ibid. pl. viii. 5. 
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very high relief, and the limbs much undercut, to which circumstance he 
partly attributes their ruin.’ Our head is also in very high relief, attached 
by the back only to the background. The relief to which it belonged was 
about as high as that of the Phigaleian frieze. 

(3) Scale-—The published slabs are ‘825 métre (324 inches) high. Our 
head is "115 métre (43 inches) in height. The Phigaleian frieze is about six 
heads and the Mausoleum frieze about eight heads in height:* the Sunium 
frieze is about seven times the height of our head. Thus its scale seems to 
be exactly proportionate, as both in style and date it comes between the two 
friezes cited. 

(4) Period and style.—It is not possible to gain from the engravings of 
the Sunium frieze a clear notion as to its date. But some archaeologists who 
have carefully examined the fragments on the site have expressed an opinion 
in the matter. Prof. Furtwiingler considers that the sculpture, though not 
archaic, is severe,’ and apparently would assign it to a period not later than 
the middle of the fifth century. But Dr. Fabricius, after a careful examin- 
ation, can find no reason why it should not be somewhat later than that of 
the Theseion. And Dr. Dérpfeld on architectural grounds! maintains that 
the temple at Sunium was of later construction than the Theseion, which in 
turn was later than the Parthenon. This brings us near the end of the fifth 
century. And if the new head be assigned, as I think it should be, to the 
early part of the fourth century, there seems only a slight discrepancy in 
period. We must further remember that alike the architectural and the 
sculptural data for fixing the age of the Sunium temple are not by any 
means decisive. 

(5) Subject.—The subject of part of the frieze at Sunium is a Giganto- 
machy. The figure of Athena in particular, with an overthrown foe at her 
feet, may be clearly made out," a group in composition similar to that on one 
of the later metopes of Selinus. Our head then, if it really belong to a 
running Artemis, will suit the frieze perfectly, so far as subject goes. It will 
be that of Artemis running forward with bow or torch to meet the enemies 
of the gods. 

I think it must be allowed that the reasons for supposing our head 
to be part of the frieze at Sunium are at least worth consideration. The 
main difficulties in the way of such assignment are two. First there is, 
as we have seen, some difficulty as to date. And second, our head is 
admirably preserved, only the nose being slightly imjured, whereas all the 
known remains of the Sunium frieze are in a deplorable condition. As 
regards this latter difficulty, however, it may be observed that some part of 
the frieze was in the time of Dodwell in good preservation ; and all parts 





7 Athen. Mittheil. 1884, p. 345. often merely misleading, especially in the case 
8 In matters such as this approximate of small objects. 

measures, if taken without bias, appear to me ® Athen. Mittheil. 1882, p. 397. 

preferable to precise measurements, which are W Athen. Mittheil. 1884, p. 336. 


Athen. Mittheil. 1884, pl. xviii. 7. 
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have greatly suffered in the last few years. If by some chance our head had 
been broken off and buried in the soil long ago, there seems no reason why, 
its preservation need surprise us. 

That our fragment does belong to the frieze I do not venture positively 
to assert. But it is quite safe to say that, if it does not belong, the fortuitous 
coincidences between it and the Sunium sculptures, in material, relief, scale 
and subject, are of a surprising kind. And of course, if it really belongs to 
the frieze, it at once becomes the most important piece of evidence as to the 
date of the temple and the style of its sculpture. If, on the other hand, we 
are obliged to give up the connexion with the temple at Sunium, then the 
fact that our head was actually bought at Lamia, in Thessaly, will dispose us 
to look in that neighbourhood for some work of sculpture to which it may 
belong. In any case, it is so pleasing that in, and for itself it is well worthy 
of the attention of archaeologists. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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AN ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS. 
[PLatEe VII] 


[Nore.—The Plate which accompanies this paper is, we believe, the first published example of a 
direct photograph of the curved surface of a vase free from distortion. It is made by the Cyclograph, 
a machine devised by Mr. A. H. Smith. The vase to be photographed rotates while travelling 
along the circumference of a circle having its centre at the centre of the lens ; and a narrow slit, 
which travels at the same time between the vase and the lens at right angles to the axis of the 
latter, ensures that so much only of the vase shall be exposed at any moment as is without sensible 
motion, at the point where the movements of rotation and translation counteract one another. 


—Epp.] 








THE Athenian lekythos here published has been recently acquired by the 
British Museum. It is interesting in two aspects. First, the design upon it 
illustrates the use to which such lekythi were put. We see a woman, 
apparently an ordinary mourner, carrying offerings for the dead. In her right 
hand is a funeral lekythos of just the same shape as the one on which the 
design itself occurs. In her left is a basket of fruits and a coloured sash to 
bind round the stelé on the tomb when she reaches it. Secondly, but more 
important, is the inscription beside her, a@rpoxd(e) xaipe. On first thought 
one would suppose that the vase-painter must have intended to represent one 
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of the women who, according to the Jiiad (xix. 301), mourned ostensibly for 
Patroclos but each having her own sorrows in her bosom, 


é€mi 58 arevdxovro yuvaixes 
/ a a , 
Ilatpoxrov rpdgacw, chav § aitadv xyde’ Exdorn, 


with which may be compared the parallel passage later on in the same book 
(338) 
> \ \ 4 ld 
emi 5€ oTevdxovTo yépovTes 
pvnodpevot Ta ExacTos evi weydpoow édevrre. 


But the scene on the yase is of too ordinary a nature to justify an interpreta- 
tion of that kind, and, what is more to the purpose, we know that the passage 
in the //iad about the women mourners subsequently became the basis of a 
Greek proverb, known as IIdrpoxdos mpddacis, ‘to make a pretext of 
Patroclos,’ which is explained as applicable to those ‘who cannot from fear 
weep for their own domestic losses but can bewail them in connexion with 
other misfortunes’ (él tev py Suvapévwr. dia poBov Opnveiv tas oixeias 
avpopas €& érépwv Sé Oripewv adtas atoxralev, Paroemiogr. Gr. (Apost.) 
sv.). It seems to me that our new vase is a direct illustration of that 
proverb and that the woman represented on it carries.,her own grief with her 
while she laments ostensibly for some Patroclos or other. 

It will be observed that the inscription is not placed on a stelé, which 
besides would be in front of her if there were one. It seems to be painted on 
a tablet hanging behind her, round towards which she turns in what appears 
to me to be a very expressive action of appeal to it as if she were saying to 
herself, ‘ that is the pretext, but the reality is something quite different.’ I 
doubt whether any instance exists of a true mourner turning away in this 
manner from the direction in which she stands or moves, while as regards the 
right hand stretched backwards that is entirely contrary to the rule on such 
occasions, which was to raise and stretch forward the hand (see the passages 
in Pottier, Les lécythes blancs Attiques, p. 57). 

The drawing of the vase belongs to a late stage of what is called the 
severe period. The lines are extremely refined, the composition admirable, 
though not perhaps of the highest order, the folds of the chiton are rendered 
in fine lines of a pale red colour, the himation thrown over her left shoulder 
and wrapped closely round her figure has a thin border of pale red, which 
colour is also applied to the fruit in the basket and the sash. 


A. S. Murray. 
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FOURTH CENTURY HEAD IN CENTRAL MUSEUM, ATHENS, 





THERE is among the fourth century works in the Central Museum at 
Athens a head found at Laurium. It is made of Parian marble but it has 
been completely discoloured by slag or refuse from the lead mines, and is now 


quite black. In its present condition it is quite impossible to obtain a satis- 
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factory photograph of it, and the reproduction given of it in the figure is from 
a cast. 

It has been published, as far as I am aware, only in M. Kavvadias’ 
catalogue. There it is described as a head of the Lykeian Apollo. This 
identification rests solely on a passage of Lucian, who mentions a statue of 
the Lykeian Apollo in the gymnasium at Athens. 

He says of it (Avay. 7)— 


A »” e aA b | > \ A / 4, A > Lal \ \ , 
TO ayahpa opas, Toy emi TH oTHAH KEKALpEVOY, TH apLiaTEpa péev TO TOEOY 
éxovta, ) SeEia Sé barép ths Keharis dvaxexXNacpévn, WaoTrep eK KapaTtov 
paxpov avatravomevov Selxvuat Tov Oeor. 


It will be seen from a glance at the photograph that the grounds for 
this identification are very slender. The left hand with the bow does not 
exist, and the only reason for supposing therefore that this is a head of the 
Lykeian Apollo consists in the fact that the right hand of the statue rests 
on the head. This in itself seems insufficient and, among other reasons, it is 
I think rendered impossible by the phrase domep éx Kapdtov paxpod ava- 
mavopevov. For the hand is not idly resting, it is not a tired hand; the 
posture of the fingers is firm and energetic. 

Before examining the head in detail it will be well to compare it with 
certain other heads, and to assign it, as we can with tolerable certainty, to 
its school. This is not difficult, for a detailed examination leads us to the 
same conclusion as the first impression, and suggests irresistibly that it is 
Scopaic. 

The two heads from Piali, found on the ancient site of the temple of 
Athene Alea at Tegea, are certain guides for the style of Scopas. He, as 
Pausanias tells us, was the architect of the temple, and executed the pedi; 
mental statues. These two heads are certainly from the pediments: they 
are too large for metope heads, they are completely in the round, and both 
have the top of the head sliced off, obviously to accommodate them to the 
sloping sides of the roof. In them we may then trace, if not the actual hand 
of Scopas, at any rate the style of the Scopaic school as surely as we may 
learn from the Parthenon pedimental sculptures the manner of Pheidias. 

Their general characteristics are clear enough. In both cases the head 
is very deep and round, the measurement from the back of the head to the 
base of the nose far exceeding the length of the face. The face is short and 
full, the eyes very deep set, the mouth very short, and the curve of the 
forehead as it falls over the eyebrow very marked. In one word I should 
call them violent. But it is by examining why and how the mouth is short, 
and why and how the eyes are deep set, that we can best discover what it is 
that makes the Scopaic manner so marked, and separates his school from 
other schools. For though the shortness of mouth is characteristic of 
Scopas, and equally characteristic of Lysippus, yet no two things can be less 
alike than the mouth in a Lysippian and the mouth in a Scopaic statue. 

Probably fewer mistakes have been made over Scopaic works than those 
of any other school, for the Scopaic manner is more distinct than any other. 
o 2 
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The first impression of them is unique in the sense of life and force it conveys, 
and the sculptor has worked intelligibly ; we can see in each feature the 
contribution it gives to the general effect. The eyes always seem to be 
gazing outwards and upwards, not dreamily but intensely, and the same 
tension is kept up in every feature. 

The breath seems to be coming and going rapidly, the mouth is panting. 
In both the heads the muscles of the neck are strongly strained—in the 
helmeted head upwards, in the smaller head sideways. In the first the 
‘ Adam’s apple’ is sharp and prominent, the skin being drawn tight over it, 
in the other the muscles to the right of the neck are full and almost 
exaggeratedly accentuated. 

The treatment of the forehead is very marked. A deep line divides the 
upper forehead from the lower, and the lower forehead swells heavily over 
the line of brow. But there is no sharp line, as in Lysippian heads, over the 
bone of the brow; it is covered by a prominent muscle, and the swell of the 
forehead is carried over the bone to form one continuous curve with the line 
of the underside of the eyebrow. Thus the apparent depth of the eye is 
immensely increased. Instead of lying merely in the framework of bone as 
in Lysippian heads, it lurks, so to speak, beneath this very full and swelling 
curve coming right down over the forehead. This depth is further increased 
below the eye by the very prominent cheek-bone. The depth thus given to 
it adds to the impression of an eager outlook. 

The upper eyelid is in both cases almost invisible. It is drawn up tight, 
following, as in nature, the upward look of the eye, till it almost disappears 
under the swelling eyebrow, and appears in the front view as the thinnest 
possible line, almost vanishing at the corner. The impression of the outward 
gaze is completed by a very subtly observed fact, which Mr. E. A. Gardner 
has pointed out to me and very kindly allowed me to mention. The lower 
eyelid drops rapidly from the outside corner of the eye, and rises quickly 
again to the inside corner. Now when a person focuses his eye on a near 
object, the lower eyelid is slightly raised in the centre, and the curve down 
from the outer corner and up again to the inner corner is slight, and 
approaches to a straight line. But if the glance is then transferred to a 
distant object, the lower eyelid at once sinks in the middle, for it is pressed 
down by the lens of the eye, which enlarges to focus itself on a distant 
object. Scopas observed and executed this most carefully and successfully ; 
the long outward gaze so characteristic of his works is always indicated by 
this droop of the lower eyelid. It is interesting to see in other less successful 
artists of his school how, in their hands, the same thing attempted but 
misunderstood involves them in false drawing. 

The nose is very broad at the base, but it never conveys a heavy 
impression. This is due to the fact that in both these heads and in 
others of the same school the nostrils are strongly inflated, thus necessitating 
a great breadth at the lower end of the nose. In this point again his less 
successful pupils go wrong. They copy the breadth of nose ‘across the 
nostrils, but the nostrils they do not inflate. Instead therefore of receiving 
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an impression of eager vitality, we are merely struck by the heaviness of 
build. 

This eager expression is also carried out in the mouth. The upper lip 
is drawn up in the centre, so that the distance from the top edge of the 
lip to the bottom of the nose is extremely short. This vigorous raising of 
the upper lip irresistibly suggests a quick-drawn breath, which is also, as 
we have seen, carried out in the inflated nostrils, and it entirely accounts 
for the remarkable shortness of the mouth, measured horizontally. As it 
is raised in the centre, the lines of the lip instead of being straight become 
triangular, and the top edge of the lip slopes downwards to the corners, 
which thus necessarily come closer together than they would if the lip was 
straight. 

Again, this raising of the centre of the upper lip affects the shape of the 
opening of the mouth, for the mouth, open as in Praxitelean and Lysippian 
heads, is open in an entirely different manner. Instead of having a narrow 
slit runzing the length of the mouth between the parted lips, as in the 
Hermes, the marble Faun, the Venus dei Medici, the Apoxyomenos, to mention 
a few out of many examples, the raising of the upper lip in the centre necessi- 
tates a similar triangular opening. Shortness of the mouth is characteristic, 
it is true, of Lysippian works, just as it is of Scopaic works, but there is all 
the difference in the world between them. The Lysippian mouth is structur- 
ally short ; the Scopaic, short because momentarily drawn up in the centre. 

Now the general impression we receive from this head is that it is 
Scopaic, and if we compare the technique of it with the few points I have 
mentioned as characteristic of certainly Scopaic heads, we find that it 
has these in common with them. The full swelling curve of muscle passing 
from the forehead over the brow, giving the eye its characteristic depth, 
and making the distance from the front of the nose to the eyesocket very 
great, is equally obvious. The upper eyelid as in the Scopas heads is 
almost invisible, giving the eye its upward look, and the subtle drawing of 
the lower eyelid is attempted, but a little misunderstood. It falls rapidly 
and most characteristically, especially in the right eye, from the outer corner, 
presenting the most marked contrast to the treatment of this part in Praxi- 
telean and Lysippian works, but, having done this, the sculptor seems to me 
to have misunderstood the object of what he was working at, and he brings 
it up to the inner corner in a hesitating and infirm line. In the left eye he 
seems to have made another attempt, but with slight mistrust of himself: 
the fall of the eyelid from the outer corner is less decided, and the rise to 
the inner corner consequently less rapid. Again the curve of muscle over 
the eye ends as in the Scopaic heads in a somewhat deeply cut line outside 
the corner of the eye. In front all the characteristics of Scopaic treatment 
are there, but the execution is not perfect. 

The nose similarly is broad at the tip and, as far as one can see, for it is 
mutilated, the nostrils were cut deep and full. Much of the tip of the nose 
has gone, but the left nostril is still clear. The mouth is short, the upper lip 
drawn up in the centre, and falling rapidly away to the corners, and the 
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opening of the mouth wider in the centre than at the sides. The face is 
short and full, the depth of the head very great, and the muscles of the 
neck, swollen on the left side, tell us that it was not set straight on to the 
body, but inclined slightly over as I have had it photographed. 

But though this work is thoroughly Scopaic, it is I think quite certain 
that it is not’ by Scopas. Though there are fine points about it, it is not of 
first-rate workmanship, if we compare it with the Tegea heads. ' As we have 
seen, the two eyes are not quite alike, and the right eye by itself is a little 
out of drawing ; it is not set absolutely on the horizontal axis of the face as 
the left eye is, but inclined upwards towards the nose. In itself this is not 
conclusive, for as in nature so in art we find it on the finest heads, but in 
conjunction with other mistakes it is likely that it is a mistake too. 

Again, the sculptor evidently found himself in difficulties over the hair. 
This passes over the forehead on each side in five broad deep bands from 
behind the ears, and is carried up over the centre of the forehead to where 
the right hand rests on the top of the head. The back of the head is 
unfinished, and it is impossible to tell accurately exactly how and where 
these braids of hair start. But there is a distinct fault in the way in which 
the ear is put in. 

The braids are thick and rise high off the head, so that they would either 
cover the ear, or would be pushed behind it. We are made to suppose that 
they are pushed behind it, for the whole ear appears, with the lower braids 
showing behind and in front of it. The ear then naturally would project 
beyond the braids which pass behind it, but this it does not do, for after 
making the braids the sculptor cut the ear out of them, so that though they 
pass behind it, it does not project beyond them, but is cut in them as it 
would appear in a sketch, not in a piece of sculpture in the round. The 
mistake is an unimportant one, but one which a great sculptor would not 
have been likely to make. 

Again, there is, I think, a slight trace of archaism in the hair itself. It 
is impossible to speak for certain, as the surface of the stone is in such bad 
condition, but it seems to me that the braids are more formal and archaic 
than we should naturally expect in a work of this date, and more especially 
from the hand of Scopas, who perhaps more than all other Greek sculptors 
seems to have been modern in every sense of the word, analytical, impression- 
ist, almost morbid. 

But though this head shows the strongest possible contrast to Lysippian 
and Praxitelean work, and the strongest possible affinity to Scopaic works, 
there is a certain difference running through it all which separates it from 
the Tegea heads, and brings it near to the wonderful head probably of 
Hygieia found in the Asclepieion at Athens. There is greater softness and 
more repose about it, the violence of the Tegea heads is not entirely repro- 
duced. This is accounted for, for this head I believe is not the head of a 
man but of a woman. 

Apart from the general impression the head gives one, there are two 
tangible reasons for believing this, 
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In the first place I do not think that in the whole history of Greek art, 
from the fifth century downwards, there was ever a man’s forehead of the 
shape and structure which this head shows. Always in men’s heads there 
are shown the two foreheads, separated by a dividing horizontal line, more or 
less marked. The upper forehead coming from under the hair is bounded at 
its base by this line running across sometimes from temple to temple, some- 
times not quite so far. Below this starts the lower forehead swelling above 
the brow in the ‘bar of Michael Angelo. Certainly this bar is one of the 
most characteristic features of Scopaic male heads. Mr. Murray, it is true, 
has suggested that the helmeted head from Piali is the head of a woman, but 
apart from the fact that there is nothing whatever to recommend this theory, 
it is rendered impossible by the very marked existence of the upper and lower 
foreheads, and the very strong bar which lies over the brow. 

The reason for such universality of treatment is clear enough, for a 
man’s head is structurally different from a woman’s: all men have this bar 
and the separating line between the upper and lower foreheads, slightly 
sometimes but always perceptibly ; women never. 

The head of which I speak has no such bar, nor any rudiments of it. 
The forehead in one piece swells gently to the line of brow, and then falls 
heavily over it. 

The other point isthe hair. Ten broad plaits are brought from somewhere 
behind the ears, up to the centre of the forehead, and from there are carried 
upwards to where the hand is placed firmly on the top of the head. Here 
again it would be difficult to find anything parallel to this in any man’s head. 

But since the head has always been accepted as a man’s head, it is only 
fair to examine shortly to what class of man it could possibly belong. 

It is I think safe to assert that it is not the head of a middle-aged man 
nor of an old man, and this narrows us down to the choice between a boy, 
a youth, or a young god. Again, it is impossible it should be a boy’s head : 
the features are far too mature and formed, and it is difficult to conceive that 
a boy, even when the hair was not cut at all, should have had enough hair to 
make five long braids on each side of his head. In addition to this the head 
is fully the size of an adult head. 

If it is a-male head at all it must then be the head of an ephebe or of 
a young god. Now many statues and bronzes have been found on which a 
young man appears with long braided hair. The so-called Choiseul-Gouffier 
Apollo in the British Museum, the replica Apollo and the Omphalos in the 
Central Museum, and the Ephebe head in the Acropolis Museum, are all 
well-known examples. Dr. Waldstein has shown in a very acute article on 
this subject (/.#.8. vol. i. p. 168, vol. ii. p, 332) that many early statues 
thought to be Apollos are in reality ephebe statues. But that this should 
be an ephebe statue is rendered most unlikely for one reason, and impossible 
for another. 

In these long-haired heads of young men, the treatment of the long 
hair is always uniform. The hair directly above the brow is not braided at 
all, nor is it very long. It hangs down always in locks or in straight lines 
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over the forehead, coming down about half-way between the brow and the 
top of the forehead. The long hair grows behind the head, and.is plaited in 
two braids which start in opposite directions from behind the ears, pass round 
the back of the head, and are pinned or knotted together rather in front ‘of 
the top of the head. Here however the treatment is altogether different : 
all the hair, on the back and front of the head alike, is long, and the whole 
of itis plaited up into ten braids, five on each side of the head. 

In ephebe statues, then, the long hair is the hair from the back of the 
head, the front hair being short and left free. In this statue all the hair is 
plaited up, and the front hair is long. For this reason it is unlikely that this 
head represents an ephebe. 

But it is rendered impossible by another fact. At the time of the 
Persian Wars, the custom of young men wearing their hair long was altered. 
As soon as they became ephebes, it was cut short, boys only for the future 
wearing long hair, and dedicated at a feast called oivwerjpia. After this 
time ephebes appear with short hair, as we see on the Parthenon frieze, and 
all statues of long-haired ephebes date from the sixth century or the earlier 
part of the fifth. Myron, speaking roughly, marks the change, his statues, 
the Discobolus for instance, wearing short hair. But as this head dates from 
not earlier than the fourth century, we cannot account for the long hair in 
the case of an ephebe. 

We come then to the last supposition, that it represents a young god; in 
other words, that it is, as has been always supposed, a head of Apollo. Apollo, 
it is true, both in archaic and later art, wears long hair, sometimes braided 
like an athlete, in which case, as Dr. Waldstein again has pointed out, he is 
always distinguished by a curl, sometimes with a big knot on the top of the 
head, made of the front hair; or sometimes, when represented as a boy, as in 
the Sauroctonos, with a boy’s hair long behind and flowing, onduwié, in front. 
But it is quite impossible, owing to the firmness and maturity of the features, 
that this head should represent a boy, and in any case no head of Apollo has 
ever been found which shows a treatment of the hair in any way parallel to this. 
There are Apollos with the athlete’s braid, distinguished always by a curl, 
there are Apollos with long boys’ hair and boys’ faces, and there are Apollos 
with luxuriant curls and knots of hair. The reason why there is no’ Apollo 
with hair like this does not seem far to seek, for men’s hair does not grow in 
such a way; the front hair could never attain such a length that, passing 
round the back of the head, it could be brought up again over the forehead i‘ 
the top of the head. 

But to me more convincing than any argument is the impression of 
feminineness the head gives. The head itself as it stands in the Museum is 
so discoloured that, having once been called an Apollo, it was not unnatural 


to continue to call it one. Certainly a photograph taken from the head itself 


conveys very little impression at all. But the cast and the photograph of the 
cast, where we get a white surface, shows much more of the character of it 
There appears in it a softness and grace of contour which it is hard to asso- 
ciate with a man’s head sculptured in the fourth century. It is true that in 
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later reproductions of fourth century works, such as the Apollo Saurocton- 
os, the effeminacy of the face suggests a female rather than a male, but I 
very much question whether this is original. Certainly such softness does 
not seem to exist in any genuine fourth-century work. Later sculptors, of 
weaker powers, appear to have been unable to render smoothness and delicacy 
of outline without giving effeminacy to contour, and it is their inability to 
render both delicacy and virility, such as we see together in the Hermes by 
Praxiteles, that results in the cffeminacy of the Sauroctonos. It is impossible 
to believe that the Praxiteles who in the Hermes rendered with such 
triumphant success extreme delicacy of outline without losing virility of 
character, could have in another statue attempted with less success delicacy 
of outline and in the attempt altogether lost the manliness. Besides, in the 
Sauroctonos we are dealing with the statue of a young boy, and this head 
certainly does not belong to such a statue. 

The ten long plaits of hair pass over the centre of the forehead up to the 
hand on the top of the head. This is shown by the fact that the braids get 
smaller as they pass from the ears to the centre of the forehead, and from 
there up towards the hand. Clearly then the ends of the plaits, the thinnest 
parts, lie under the hand. The hand placed firmly on the head is clearly 
grasping something—it is natural to suppose the ends of the hair—and the 
hand seems to suggest the solution of what the head represents. 

We have, I think, before us the head of an Aphrodite of the Scopaic 
type, doing up her hair after the bath. In a sixth-century vase published by 
Gerhard (Etrusk. w. kampan. Vasen, pl. xxx.) there are represented women 
standing under the cold douche, and these have their hair not free over the 
head, but in long plaits hanging down, some over the shoulder, others down 
the back. This head then—perhaps merely of a woman, but probably one 
of the very common Aphrodite types, where she appears in some bath or toilet 
scene—represents her as doing up the long plaits of hair after the douche. 
The hand is quite distinctly grasping something ; it does not idly rest on the 
head, and the braids of hair pass up to it. The inference is fairly obvious. 

It is unfortunate that we have no female head certainly by Scopas, for 
nothing can yet be considered certain with regard to the Mausoleum 
Sculptures ; and though I do not think that this head is by the sculptor him- 
self, it seems to represent with astonishing fitness the feminine type which 
would correspond to the masculine type shown in the Tegea heads. There is 
the same insight—for Scopas, we are told, aimed at representing the soul by 
means of the body; the same eagerness and vitality, but all softened down, 
and until a better is found we may take this head, together with the Hygieia 
head, as the Scopaic female type, and of the two this one, I think, is more akin 
to the Tegea heads than the other. 





E. F. BEenson. 
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THE excavations between the Pnyx and the Areopagus, made by the 
yerman School under the direction of Professor Doérpfeld, have been continued 


once more during the present season. In consequence of the great interest of 


the topographical problems involved, it was decided last year that the site 
should be expropriated by the Greek government, and thus the excavators are 
no longer hampered by the necessity of piling up the earth near at hand, so 
that it could be put back again if required. The liberal subvention made by 
the German government to its School was supplemented this year by private 
subscriptions, for the purpose of these excavations, and consequently it was 
possible to continue them for a considerable time, and to clear a large area. 
Unfortunately it has hitherto proved impossible to divert the modern road, 
which runs right through the site, and conceals the place where Professor 
Dorpfeld supposes that the fountain Enneacrunus once stood. Until this also 
can be removed, we can hardly expect to arrive at certainty on the point. 
Under these circumstances, the confirmation or refutation of Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s theories of Athenian topography in this region has still to depend on 
the evidence offered by the surrounding buildings. Here too nothing decisive 
has yet been found, though many very interesting discoveries have been 
made, which are cited with great ingenuity by Professor Dérpfeld as tending 
to corroborate his theory. A provisional plan of the excavations, published in 
the last number of the Athenian Mitthetlungen for 1894, makes it easy to 
realize the results which they have so far attained. It may be remembered 
that last year some traces were found of an early shrine of Dionysus, in the 
angle between the modern road and the south edge of the Areopagus. This 
has now been completely cleared ; the precinct is triangular in shape, and is 
completely surrounded by roads. Near one corner are traces of a temple ; in 
the middle are the remains of an altar, in the form of a table resting on four 
legs, and beside this, in the basis of the altar, is a sinking for a stela. At 
another corner is the most interesting feature of all; a wine press, originally 
of quite early period, and showing signs of repairs at different dates, and a 
floor at various levels. All these indications serve to show that there was an 
early precinct of Dionysus here, on the spot later adopted by the Iobacchi, 
whose inscription was found last year. Professor Dorpfeld identifies this 
earlier shrine as the Lenaion or the Dionysion in the Marshes (Limnae). 
This is not the place or time to discuss the probability of the identification, 
which may be confirmed or disproved by further discoveries; but it is only 
fair to notice that it corresponds fairly well with the position assigned to this 
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early Dionysion by Maas in his dissertation de Lenaco et Delphinio, and is 
certainly more probable than the position near the Dipylon gate formerly 
assigned to the Lenaion by Professor Dérpfeld.!. Of course there are argu- 
ments on the other side, which need not be repeated here, since they are 
familiar to all those who are interested in Athenian topography. The only 
one that needs to be repeated in this new connexion is that the name Limnae; 
the marshes, certainly seems an unlikely one for this high district. The 
ground between the Acropolis, the Areopagus, and the Pnyx forms a water- 
shed, with a fairly rapid descent down the valley between the two latter 
hills; nor does there appear to be any geological reason why the conformation 
of the ground in early times should have been different enough to cause a 
swamp to form here. The overflow from the springs and wells, or later from 
the aqueduct built in the sixth century, does not seem to supply an adequate 
reason for the name. It was expected that some trace of the Odeum 
described by Pausanias near the Enneacrunus would be found near the 
precinct of Dionysus, but no certain remains of it have yet been discovered. 
The lower parts of several buildings which face on to the surrounding roads 
are fairly well preserved, and some of them are particularly interesting for 
their pavements, which are almost like a simple mosaic, made of pebbles cut 
flat on their upper side. Some of these probably go back at least to the fifth 
century B.c., a much earlier date than has hitherto been attested for this kind 
of work, 

Another very interesting discovery has resulted from the complete 
clearing of the small precinct previously found on the east of the ancient 
road. The reliefs found in this precinct were sufficient to show that it was 
dedicated to some god of healing, though the excavators rightly hesitated to 
call it a sanctuary of Asclepius. An inscription has been found proving that 
it was dedicated to Asclepius and Amynos ; that is to say, no doubt, Amynos 
was the earlier Attic hero to whom it really belonged, though, like all other 
subordinate divinities of healing, he had later to share his honours with 
Asclepius. The same inscription mentions also another associated hero, 
Dexion, who had a separate precinct, of which the position is not known. 
His name is of peculiar interest, because it is said that the poet Sophocles, 
who in his lifetime was priest of the healing hero Alcon, was worshipped after 
his death under the name of Dexion. New light is constantly being thrown 
on these heroes or deities of healing, and the subject is daily becoming more 
complicated and more interesting. 

The ancient road has also been followed up to where it turns off sharply 
to the left, to mount the ascent of the Acropolis. Unfortunately the hill at 
this point has been so much denuded that hardly any ancient remains are 
left, and hence it is impossible to test by excavation the correctness of 
Professor Dorpfeld’s theory that the Eleusinion occupied this angle of the 
road, This is again a disappointment. It is possible that a continuation of 
the excavations, especially under the modern road, may lead to the discovery 


1 See Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments ete., p. 21. 
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of some inscriptions or other indisputable evidence as to the controverted 
points in the topography of this region. But it seems as if we must after all 
be content to draw our inference from the evidence that is now available, and 
under these circumstances it is hardly to be hoped that we shall as yet have 
any complete agreement among Athenian topographers, or that the era of 
controversy is likely to come to a speedy end. There is plenty of new 
material to discuss, but very little of such a nature as to close discussion. 

During these excavations an attempt was also made to sulve the question 
whether there was a subterranean passage beneath the orchestra of the 
theatre of Dionysus, as in so many other theatres recently excavated. A pre- 
mature announcement of the discovery of this passage was made in the Greek 
newspapers, and this unfortunately, in spite of Professor Dérpfeld’s immediate 
contradiction, came to be repeated in some English periodicals. What was 
found was nothing but some irregular cuttings in the rock, of no particular 
shape, and evidently not intended for use; one well-like hole was very early, 
and contained fragments of Mycenaean pottery; others appear to be mere 
soundings, perhaps taken when the theatre was being made or altered, to 
ascertain the nature of the ground. It was also found that the rock was cut 
away in a straight ledge, just under the line of the stage of Phaedrus; this 
cutting, which is evidently an early one, may not be without importance in 
the reconstruction of the early theatre ; it shows that the orchestra of levelled 
rock only extends over the part enclosed by the prolonged semicircle of the 
auditorium : outside this may have been either earth or wooden platform. 

At Eleusis, the excavations of the Archaeological Society have been con- 
tinued, under the direction of M. Skias; and the outlying portions of the site 
are being slowly cleared. Amongst the most recent discoveries is a plaque of 
late red-figured style, representing some ceremony connected with the 
mysteries; on the pediment above is a figure of Artemis. 

The American School, wishing to follow up its successful identification of 
the demes of Icaria and Plotheia, at the back of Pentelicus, made excavations 
this spring at Kukunari, beyond Stamata. The project was due to Professor 
Merriam, and was carried out after his death under the direction of Professor 
Richardson. No topographical results were obtained, such as might test the 
correctness of Professor Milchhofer’s identification of the site as Hecale. But 
an interesting inscription was found containing a sacrificial calendar: the days 
and offerings are prescribed for various divinities, and the price of the victims 
is in every case added. The local gods and heroes seem to belong mostly to 
the Marathonian tetrapolis; many of the names are new and interesting. 

Other excavations in Attica have been concerned with the opening of 
tumuli. The most successful of these were conducted by the Swedish archaeo- 
logist, Dr. S. Wide, at Aphidnae; he found in a tumulus many graves of 
Mycenaean period, containing vases, ornaments in gold and other metals, and 
also some skeletons, one of gigantic size. At Brauron other tumuli were 
opened by the Greek authorities, but without much result, as they had been 
previously rifled. And at Kara, at the foot of Hymettus, Mr. Myres, of the 
British School, investigated the nature of the stony mounds so common in this 
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region, marked on the German map as tumuli. After opening two or three of 
these, he came to the conclusion that they were merely heaps of stones 
gathered off the fields, of no funereal significance. But many of them go so 
deep beneath the present level of the soil, that they evidently are remains of 
very early cultivation. 

The temple of Poseidon on Calauria (the modern Poros) has also been 
excavated by Dr. 8. Wide. It is famous for its view of Athens across the 
Saronic Gulf, which induced Demosthenes to choose it as the scene of his exile 
and his death ; in early time it was also the centre of a religious amphictyony 
of considerable influence. Unfortunately almost everything above ground has 
been carried off for building purposes, and all that could be found was the 
plan of the foundations. These show the position of the temple and its 
enclosing precinct, and also of an agora beside it, flanked with porticoes. One 
of these, which is well preserved, is of quite early date, showing polygonal 
walls and capitals not much later than those of the Parthenon. <A sacred road 
evidently led up through the agora to the temple. But little was found in 
the way of portable antiquities or inscriptions; some proto-Corinthian vase- 
fragments and a Mycenaean idol show the site to have been used from early 
times. 

At Epidaurus, the shafts sunk in the stadium last summer by M. Cabba- 
dias led to most interesting discoveries, and consequently the whole border of 
the seats, as well as both ends of the course, is now being completely cleared. 
In the stadium, as in the theatre, the seats of white limestone are preserved 
all round, at least in the front row, and to some extent behind it; the gutter 
in front of these is also preserved. But the greatest discovery of all is the 
line of the goal or starting-point—it is clear that what was the goal for the 
stadium must have been the starting-point for the diaulos. This is excellently 
preserved at the deeper end; it resembles that found in the stadium at 
Olympia, but with the difference that at Epidaurus we see preserved not only 
the sockets for the posts that separated the places assigned to the various 
competitors, but the marble posts actually standing. These were doubtless 
used for the same purpose as had already been suggested by Mr. Bosanquet 
in a paper read at the British School, for the sockets at Oiympia—to carry 
the ends of the strings that separated the courses assigned to each competitor 
in a sprint race, according to the custom followed in athletic games at the 
present day. The seats on one side show dedicatory inscriptions ; on the other, 
inscriptions recording the manumission of slaves in the simplest possible 
formula. Along each side of the course are placed five stones, dividing it into 
six spaces of one hundred feet each. 

The excavation of the Heraeum near Argos has been brought to a con- 
clusion this spring by Professor Waldstein. In addition to the two temples 
and their surrounding buildings, as previously cleared, a fine portico has now 
been quite uncovered. The most important finds of the present season are 
some more fragments of the metopes of the temple. Two of the heads are in 
fine condition, and one of them is among the best things that have been 
discovered upon the site; it is the helmeted head of a warrior, in excellent 
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the Gigantomachy on the north. These subjects are no longer a matter of 
conjecture; it has been discovered that every figure had its name painted 
either on the field of the relief or on its margin ; and although the paint has 
in every case disappeared, the faint scratches made on the stone to guide the 
painter still remain, and can with care be deciphered. The variety and vigour 
of conception of these sculptures, and their care and delicacy of execution, 
must be seen to be realized. Casts of all the finest sculptures from Delphi 
have been made, and were exhibited last winter in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
at Paris; they are now in the Louvre, and a glance at them is better than 
any amount of description. The school to which the sculpture of the 
Siphnian treasury must be assigned has already caused some discussion. The 
names attached to the figures offer no indication ; here, as in other works 
found at Delphi, they are added in the local alphabet. But on the shield of 
one of the warriors is incised an inscription in very curious decorated forms of 
letters, which was at first thought to have no meaning. This has now been 
deciphered with great ingenuity by M. Homolle as the artist’s signature in 
the Argive alphabet ; unfortunately his name is lost ; but the Argive form of 
F (A) is clear, and there are other indications of an Argive connexion. If so, 
we shall be able to quote the sculpture of the Siphnian treasury as an example 
of Argive art at the close of the sixth century; and with it, and the corre- 
sponding reliefs from the treasury of the Athenians, we shall have a wealth 
of material for comparison and contrast which cannot fail to throw much 
light on the history of Greek art at the most interesting period of its 
development. 

In the case of so great an excavation as that of Delphi, it is impossible 
to do more than comment on a few of the most important discoveries. Pro- 
visional publications are promised, and will be awaited with the greatest 
interest. In particular, the great building inscription, dealing with the 
restoration of the temple in the fourth century, may be expected to help to 
solve the difficult problem of the date of the present remains of the temple. 

At present the question of the preservation of the monuments of Greece, 
and their restoration if necessary, is even more prominent than that of their 
excavation. Public attention was drawn by the earthquakes of last spring to 
the dangerous state of the Parthenon. It is true that none of the fragments 
which then fell were of very great importance ; but an examination of their 
fractures showed that many of the cracks, which it was hoped were only 
superficial, went deep into the substance of the marble, and made the preser- 
vation of many parts of the building extremely precarious. The same con- 
clusion was reached by the French architect, M. Magne, as the result of a 
minute study of the Parthenon both before and after the earthquakes. A 
scaffolding has been erected, to facilitate a close study of the inner architrave 
of the western front, which is the part in most immediate danger of falling, 
and the German architect, Herr Durm, has undertaken the task of supervising 
the necessary repairs. It is agreed on all hands that a new block of marble is 
necessary at this point: but all round the building, especially at the corners 
and along the west front, there are most ominous cracks, which require the 
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most serious attention. It is to be hoped that some means will be found by 
which the Parthenon may be put out of danger, without being disfigured 
either by new blocks or by unsightly bands and clamps. The remedy is not 
an easy one, and is worthy of the attention of all architects and of all who 
have any affection for the noblest monuments of Greek art. 

Another monument of Athens, the Panathenaic Stadium, is to undergo 
restoration on a very magnificent scale. In consequence of the project of the 
international athletic meeting, to be held in Athens in the spring of 1896, 
under the title of the Olympic games, it was resolved to put the stadium into 
a fit state for practical use; and one of the most munificent of modern 
Greeks, M. Aberof, has given a large sum of money to supply it with marble 
seats, like those once placed there by Herodes Atticus. Some portions of the 
decoration provided by Herodes are preserved, and these will serve as a model 
for the whole restoration. 

In the National Museum, much progress has been made with the 
arrangement of the antiquities, All the vases, bronzes, and terra-cottas have 
now been transferred from the Polytechnic into this museum, which is now 
one of the most complete and varied in the world, as well as unrivalled in 
many branches. The vases are admirably arranged and exhibited, and many 
early classes can now be studied in Athens as they can nowhere else. A 
catalogue of the vases by M. Couve, of the French School, will soon appear, 
and M. de Ridder, of the same School, is also employed upon a catalogue of 
the bronzes, of which a part is already published. Ail the bronzes from the 
Acropolis, including those recovered and cleaned by Mr. Bather, are now 
exhibited in the National Museum. The work of sorting and cataloguing the 
vase fragments from the Acropolis, by Dr. Wolters, Dr. Grif, and Dr. Hartwig, 
is now completed, and arrangements are being made for publication. It 
is to be hoped that this magnificent series will soon be made accessible to 
study. 

To turn next to Byzantine work, the restoration of the mosaics of the 
Church at Daphne is now all but completed. The process by which these 
mosaics were removed while the dome was rebuilt has been recorded in a 
previous report. Almost all of them have now been restored to their places 
in the church, from the canvas to which they had been temporarily trans- 
ferred. No attempt has been made to complete them, or to restore the 
missing portions. The excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society 
within the walls of the monastery have led to some interesting results, and 
have revealed much of the plan of the early conventual buildings. A study 
of these has been made by M. Millet, who proposes to continue the excava- 
tions. Unfortunately another interesting convent, in Athens itself, that of 
St. Andrew near the Cathedral, has been ruthlessly destroyed to make room 
for the new offices of the Metropolitan Church. The refectory of this convent 
contained some very valuable frescoes, which have for some time been 
concealed by whitewash—among others a fine example of the Tree of Jesse, 
now hopelessly lost. 

Outside Greece, a good deal has been done during the past season to 
recover or to study the monuments of the art and civilization of Greece aud 
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of other kindred peoples. The brilliant results of Mr. Arthur Evans's studies 
in Crete are already known to the readers of this Journal; Mr. Evans made 
another short journey in Crete this spring, accompanied by Mr. Myres, and 
attained some interesting results in the remains of Mycenaean civilization. 
Dr. Halbherr, though impeded in his excavations by political difficulties, 
succeeded in opening some tombs which were intact, and yielded a rich supply 
of Mycenaean vases and other antiquities. His excavations were subsidized 
by the Archaeological Institute of America, In Cyprus the British Museum 
again conducted excavations, this time at Curium, under the direction of Mr. 
Walters. As well as many later things, there were found here also some 
Mycenaean vases with human figures, of peculiar types. 

In Egypt, an attempt has been made on a considerable scale to test the 
possibility of profitable excavations at Alexandria; these were made by Mr. 
Hogarth, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and he was joined by 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Bevan, of the British School at Athens, and by the local 
archaeologist, M. Botti. Unfortunately the results were mainly negative. 
The great depth of the soil, and the bad condition of what is preserved 
beneath it, make excavation within the town of Alexandria almost impractic- 
able. Nor do the tombs in the neighbourhood seem much more likely to 
repay the work spent on them. On the whole, it must be reluctantly 
acknowledged that Alexandria is not a site of which any great expectations 
can be entertained, and it certainly is among the most expensive and difficult 
to excavate. 

It was announced last year that the walls of the Homeric Troy had at 
last been discovered—of the Troy, that is, which was contemporary with the 
Mycenaean civilization in Greece, and of which the traditionary greatness is 
recorded in the Jiad. The walls of this city have been almost entirely 
cleared during the past summer by Professor Dorpfeld, with a grant from the 
German Imperial purse. They are of very fine construction, and are regularly 
built; the most peculiar feature in their construction is that every few yards 
the line is a little set back, so as to form an advancing angle—a feature 
noticed also by Dr. Noack in the walls of the fortress of Gha on Lake Copais. 
The greater part of the circuit of the walls is excellently preserved, though 
much obscured by the Roman foundations of the later Ilium; three towers, 
one of which contains a cistern, may still be seen. 

The great loss sustained by English archaeology in the death of Sir 
Charles Newton received a full tribute from all the archaeological bodies in 
Greece. Another event which cast a gloom over the season was the sudden 
death, from pneumonia, of Professor Merriam, formerly Director of the 
American School, who had just returned to Greece to continue his work. 
Happily it is possible to conclude with a more pleasant recollection, in record- 
ing the tribute paid by all archaeologists here, Greeks and foreigners alike, to 
Professor Ernst Curtius at the dedication of his bust in the Museum at 
Olympia. That those splendidly conceived and ideally conducted excavations 
were due to his energy and perseverance would alone suffice for his renown; 
but it is even more encouraging to think how much of what has since been 
done is due to the not unworthy emulation of so excellent an example. 
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FIG. 1. TOWER ON MYTIKA (ANCIENT SKOPE). 
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